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INTRODUCTION 


BY HENRY M. WRISTON 


Tuis volume has a unique place in the current literature of inter- 
national affairs; it makes a comprehensive review of a limited 
period of time in our foreign relations. Its central purpose is to 
bring events into an adequate perspective so that their relation- 
ship to one another is clarified. Thus it fulfills a function which 
no other annual volume dealing with international problems 
seeks to do. 

Such a review is of particular value because current news, 
while indispensable, is made up of items of an almost infinite 
range of significance. Moreover, day-to-day emphases vary more 
by reason of the dramatic quality of events than their intrinsic 
weight; a sensational robbery may well relegate to obscurity a 
momentous but undramatic international episode. There is no 
reason to complain of this fact, for that is the nature of “news.” 
Furthermore, even American newspapers, despite their great 
size, face space limitations; the mere pressure of events may 
curtail full coverage not only of international news but of other 
important subjects as well. 

Under the best of circumstances it is impossible to assess the 
implications of a diplomatic démarche immediately. The mental 
processes which it reflects can be correctly inferred only in the 
perspective of subsequent action. When the report first appears 
a number of questions arise: does the move constitute a pro- 
found shift in the orientation of policy; is it a bluff or a ruse; 
is it a trial balloon? Speculation based upon historical knowl- 
edge and political acumen can stimulate thought; time alone 
can give the answer. Usually a careful correlation of the evi- 
dence covering a year makes a rational judgment possible and 
valuable. 

This volume presents the views of one man; he accepts the 
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responsibility for the judgments expressed and the conclusions 
reached. Its writing, however, has been greatly facilitated by 
the vigorous functioning of a unique organization. The Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations is composed of private citizens and offi- 
cials, businessmen and scholars, labor leaders and capitalists, 
men of a wide range of political, social, and economic interest. 
It fosters no cause but enlightenment; it takes no positions on 
national or international questions. Many bands in the spectrum 
of opinion are represented among its members; they are united 
in desiring an active, informed, responsible public response to 
questions of vital national and international importance. 

The plan and outline of THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD 
AFFAIRS have been subjected to the critical review of several 
individuals of various occupations having capacity and experi- 
ence in foreign affairs; they have served as voluntary critics and 
advisers. Moreover, most chapters have been read by persons 
regarded as competent in the area under consideration. Mem- 
bers of the staff of the Council have also participated in the 
discussions of contents and progress. Therefore, the author has 
worked closely with people who by practical experience, edi- 
torial competence, research ability, and mature judgment are in 
a position to offer suggestions, criticism, insights, and informa- 
tion not available to authors in any other single privately sup- 
ported organization. 

Furthermore Mr. Stebbins has enjoyed the invaluable ad- 
vantage of a skillfully administered library, designed espe- 
cially for his particular field and that of his colleagues in the 
research division of the Council. He has therefore had at hand 
the material from an extraordinarily efficient reference service 
which gathers and classifies pertinent printed matter, official 
and unofficial, from a wide variety of sources. This provides 
speedy access to scattered data which a scholar working alone 
would be hard put to it merely to assemble, much less digest 
and evaluate. To say that only in such an environment could 
a volume of this scope and quality be produced annually in 
no respect discounts either the competence or the responsi- 
bility of the author. 
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Since the United States plays so great a role in world affairs, 
it is to the interest of every citizen to be informed. This book 
is vital for that purpose. The views expressed are not intended 
to persuade, but to stimulate disagreement and modification 
fully as much as acceptance. 

It has particular pertinence for one issue upon which the 
public needs much more information than can be obtained in 
following current events from moment to moment. We are 
in a state of international tension, which has led to partial 
mobilization the world around. Clausewitz said that “war is 
nothing but a continuation of political activities with other 
means intermingled’; in a period of cold war, international 
politics has a greater than normal admixture of military strat- 
egy. Because of the size of the military effort, the weight which 
the presence of force exerts upon policy is tremendous. The 
American people have justly been suspicious of any large in- 
fluence of military opinion in the formulation of foreign policy. 
That fear is reflected in the Declaration of Independence, in 
the Bill of Rights which was made part of our Constitution, 
and in an infinite number of other ways. Yet the realities of 
the current world have forced democratic nations to concede 
more and more voice to the military despite the danger of 
such a procedure. No rule of thumb can say how much mili- 
tary influence is too much. Control can be effective only if 
the public remains well informed and alert. 

This volume gives no final judgment, indeed, but it makes 
available a speedy appraisal of policy and lets the reader see 
how much is military and how much civil, in how far policy 
is determined by the exercise of calm judgment and how much 
it is shaped by the availability of such instruments as the 
atomic bomb. The book does not reveal secrets, but it sets 
before the reader much that is hidden in the casual perusal 
of daily events. 

Many business decisions require knowledge of political and 
diplomatic background. No other volume so completely sup- 
plies like material for a review of the recent past. 

It is also an invaluable book of reference, for it serves as 
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a key to the vast documentation that must be consulted from 
time to time. Therefore it is an essential tool for the refer- 
ence departments in public, school, college and university 
libraries. 

The teacher, whom the flood of events and publications 
threatens to inundate, has in this volume not only a clear and 
comprehensive summary, but stimulating and challenging opin- 
ions about world events. 

For the student of international relations it furnishes an 
unrivaled review of the immediate background of current de- 
velopments. In no other place may the undergraduate, break- 
ing a path into an unfamiliar world, find so accurate or com- 
prehensive a point of departure. It provides the quickest and 
most reliable orientation available. 
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PREFACE 


THE year 1951 marked a critical and possibly decisive stage 
in the evolution of the United States as a world power. Be- 
ginning under a threat of imminent world war, it witnessed 
not only a partial and temporary stabilization in relations 
among the great powers but also a substantial advance toward 
restoration of the global military balance and a reaffirmation 
of the basic policies developed by the United States to con- 
front the armed challenge of Soviet Communism. The price of 
these achievements was an unusually heavy emphasis on the 
military and strategic aspects of foreign policy, an emphasis 
which, moreover, failed to rally the full support of world 
opinion and left little margin for contesting the world-wide 
Communist initiative on the economic, social, and political 
plane. 

The present volume attempts to describe these developments 
in terms appropriate to a series which aims at dispassionate 
analysis of American world policy as it develops from year 
to year. Like its predecessor volumes, it makes no pretense at 
definitive history nor at exhaustive treatment of any particular 
segment of our foreign relations. What it does attempt is to 
aid in the understanding of contemporary affairs through a 
balanced interpretation that brings recent happenings into 
focus and relates them to the broad, underlying tendencies 
that are shaping the modern world. 

The task of reducing the welter of daily events to a co- 
herent pattern is not, of course, an easy one, and not every- 
one will be equally satisfied with the results achieved in any 
one year. The growing interrelation of developments in all 
parts of the world poses extraordinarily difficult problems of 
interpretation, organization, and space allotment. The need 
for keeping the treatment within manageable bounds entails 
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rigorous condensation at all points and often leaves only a 
sentence or a footnote for the discussion of matters which may 
at the time have filled many columns of newsprint. The com- 
pensating advantage, if any, lies in the fact that the really 
decisive forces in the world situation stand out more promi- 
nently in the absence of too much encumbering detail. 

If the main purpose of the volume is to present a reasoned 
interpretation of a year’s developments, the author has been 
conscious that it will also be used as a work of reference and 
specialized study. Accordingly, he has endeavored wherever 
possible to provide both the essential factual information and 
an indication as to where supplementary data may most readily 
be found. The general availability and comprehensive cover- 
age provided by the Department of State Bulletin and the 
New York Times explain the frequency of footnote references 
to those two publications. 

At a time when foreign policy has become the most vital 
issue before the American public, it is appropriate to remind 
the reader once again that this series of volumes is concerned 
neither with criticism nor with defense of particular individ- 
uals, institutions, or policies. Its only purpose is to present the 
record, fully and fairly, in the light of what would seem to 
be the permanent interests of our own nation and of the larger 
civilization in which we form a part. Some readers will un- 
doubtedly feel that in the attempt to avoid narrow partisanship 
the author has occasionally leaned too far in the direction of 
one or another individual school of thought on foreign policy 
matters. If so, the fault arises from no desire to aggravate 
the present cleavages in American opinion but rather from a 
conviction that nothing can heal those cleavages so effectually 
as a fuller understanding of the problems, aims, methods, and 
global repercussions of our foreign policy. 


R. P. S. 


New York, May 1952. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
SEARCH FOR A STRATEGY OF FREEDOM 


WHAT WE call history is the record of man’s continuing effort 
to adapt his habits and institutions to the ever-changing require- 
ments of life in organized communities. No era of the past has 
been entirely without the necessity for such adaptations. Some- 
times they have taken place gradually and bloodlessly, with the 
more or less conscious acquiescence of those concerned; more 
frequently, perhaps, they have been stubbornly resisted by some, 
fanatically pressed by others, and in the end accomplished only 
in the violence of war and revolution. At such times the re- 
quired readjustment has been bought at a high price, not only 
in life and wealth but also in whatever permanent values might 
have been associated with the former state of affairs. In reach- 
ing out for more acceptable conditions of existence, humanity 
has often impoverished itself by failing to discriminate between 
the things that needed to be changed and those that were worth 
preserving. 

The position of the United States in world affairs at the 
middle of the twentieth century was conditioned by the fact that 
readjustments of this nature were occurring on an unprecedented 
scale in many parts of the world. Americans and others who 
found themselves directly involved in the conflicts incidental to 
this process could not foresee its outcome nor assess its ultimate 
historical significance. No witness of the events of 1950 and 1951 
could say with assurance whether the spectacular triumphs of 
modern science and technology, epitomized by the explosion of 
constantly more powerful atomic bombs, foreshadowed the re- 
generation or the doom of the old-established civilization that 
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lay behind them. There was no prophet available to state 
whether the revolutionary movements being directed against 
the foundations of the Western world would ultimately give 
place to a new and more viable pattern of human relationships 
or end by unleashing a process of general annihilation. But no 
reflective person could readily overlook the fact that the human 
situation, barely five years after the overthrow of the fascist 
aggressor states, was again pregnant with real possibilities of 
disaster; that the universal ideals of Western civilization as 
well as the physical security of the Western nations were gravely 
imperiled; and that the people of the United States were des- 
tined to share fully in whatever new ordeals might be in store 
for the human race. 

To the historian and the social philosopher, the origins and 
nature of this world crisis were complex and, in many respects, 
debatable. Politicians and propagandists, however, necessarily 
resorted to simplified explanations. The latter-day followers of 
Karl Marx and V. I. Lenin, who by the middle of the century 
had gained regular access to the ears of approximately one-third 
of humanity and lost no opportunity of bringing their views to 
the attention of the other two-thirds, ascribed the world’s ills 
to the efforts of a bloc of “capitalist” nations, headed by the 
United States of America, to postpone their inevitable downfall 
and forestall the predestined triumph of the “world proletariat” 
by plunging humanity into a new world war. Just as positively, 
though with a great deal more reason, the leaders of the “capi- 
talist’” world attributed every danger and difficulty to the mach- 
inations of the opposite party. “Our homes, our Nation, all the 
things we believe in, are in great danger,” President Truman 
told the American people on December 15, 1950, at what was 
undoubtedly a moment of deep national crisis. “This danger has 
been created by the rulers of the Soviet Union.” 

No one who had seriously examined the theory and practice 
of Soviet Communism, as espoused by the Soviet Government 
and the international Communist apparatus, could doubt that 
they seriously menaced the long-range security and welfare of 
the United States and, indeed, of every nation not already within 
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their sphere of control. To those who looked more deeply, 
Premier J. V. Stalin and his associates might themselves appear 
as products rather than originators of a more general world 
crisis; but there could be no doubt of their willingness, and 
capacity, to destroy the very foundations of civilized life in the 
attempt to gain their ends. With the possession of great power 
they combined fanatical belief in a cause, utter ruthlessness, in- 
eradicable distrust of the outside world, and absolute freedom 
from moral scruples in dealing with those whom they chose to 
regard as enemies. Under their guidance one of the world’s 
great states had acquired a political personality of a type virtu- 
ally without precedent in history—one which, in a community 
of individuals, would normally be placed behind bars for the 
protection of the peaceable majority. 

But such salutary restraints do not exist in international life; 
and the Soviet Union, as it emerged from World War II, was 
far too powerful to be effectively controlled by its fellow- 
members of the international community, even if they had been 
prepared to recognize its basic hostility to all free governments. 
The war itself, by destroying the power of Germany and Japan, 
had removed the principal factors which might have served as 
a check on Soviet ambitions. The optimistic illusions of the 
Western nations overbalanced, for the time being, their superi- 
ority to the Soviet Union in the long-range components of mili- 
tary power. In 1945 and later, while peoples and statesmen were 
praising the Soviet Union’s war record and cautiously debating 
the authenticity of its pose as a “peace-loving democracy,’ this 
aggressive totalitarian dictatorship improved the opportunity to 
prey upon its weaker neighbors and subject formerly independ- 
ent peoples to its rule. To a shocked outside world it was never 
entirely certain how far the Soviet leaders were impelled by 
sheer ambition, by morbid fears of “capitalist encirclement,” or 
by the internal tensions born of their own system. But whatever 
the explanation, it gradually became apparent that their new- 
found power, in conjunction with their ingrained hostility to 
the entire non-Communist world, was driving them to act in 
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ways that were wholly incompatible with the restoration of 
normal peaceful international relations. 

The aim of the Soviet rulers, apparently, was to exploit the 
instability and distress resulting from the war in order to ex- 
tend and fortify the area of Soviet control and create maximum 
difficulties for the remaining ‘‘capitalist’’ nations, with whom 
their ideology taught them to expect an eventual life-and-death 
struggle for world mastery. This program they pursued with 
diligence and, on the whole, with startling success. By the end 
of the 1940's, some 600 million people in Europe and Asia had 
been annexed to the Communist domain through a combination 
of military force, political subversion, and psychological de- 
ception and intimidation. While hastening these peoples’ as- 
similation to the Soviet pattern, the Soviet Government kept 
large armies on foot, decreed maximum concentration on the 
development of an already formidable military potential, and 
subjected the non-Soviet world to an intense and highly diver- 
sified type of political warfare which sometimes approached the 
violence associated with full-scale hostilities. 

The reaction of the Western nations, preoccupied as they 
were with their own postwar problems, was energetic by any 
previous standards but quite inadequate to halt the advance of 
Soviet-Communist imperialism. Such resistance as they offered 
from 1947 onward seemed to stimulate the hostility of the Soviet 
leaders more than it impaired their striking power. By 1949, 
the year in which a Communist government came to power in 
China and the Soviet Union demonstrated its ability to build 
and detonate an atomic bomb, the situation of the Western 
world was beginning to look decidedly perilous. No one knew 
precisely what the men in the Kremlin intended. It was gener- 
ally assumed that they would wish to postpone an all-out mili- 
tary collision with the West as long as possible; but they ap- 
peared to hold cards which could be played with devastating 
effect either in real war or in the more circumspect ‘‘cold war”’ 
they had preferred thus far. 

In June 1950, a Communist attack on the small Republic of 
Korea offered an intimation that the Soviet leaders actually 
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were prepared to risk the possibility of total war with the United 
States and its non-Communist allies. The United Nations, acting 
with the encouragement of the United States, rallied immedi- 
ately to the support of the victim. For the time being the conflict 
remained localized; but six months later, masses of Commu- 
nist Chinese troops entered Korea with the announced pur- 
pose of driving into the sea the forces which had been engaged 
in repelling the aggression. Simultaneously the Soviet Union 
intensified its diplomatic offensive against the measures by which 
the Western powers, here too acting under American leadership, 
were endeavoring to remedy the dangerous defensive weakness 
of Western Europe. 

These actions by the leaders of Chinese and Soviet Commu- 
nism were responsible for the grave international crisis of the 
winter of 1950-1951, a crisis which sent a shudder of appre- 
hension through most of civilized mankind. In the non-Soviet 
world, at least, it led to intense and anxious reappraisal of all 
assumptions and policies, national and international, related to 
the heightening struggle between East and West. By posing a 
threat of war in both Asia and Europe under conditions which 
were radically unfavorable to the United States, it focused at- 
tention on the difficulties faced by this country in trying to lead 
the opposition to Soviet-Communist expansionism on both sides 
of the globe. By revealing simultaneously the military unpre- 
paredness of the Western nations and the existence of serious 
differences between the United States and its own allies, it im- 
pelled the American people to undertake a many-sided recon- 
sideration of their recent foreign policy and to canvass various 
hitherto untried methods for meeting the emerging problems 
of 1951. 


1. Balance Sheet of “Containment” 


The American foreign policy debates of 1951 exerted a sig- 
nificant influence on the international developments of the year, 
and the ideas evolved will require consideration at various 
stages of the present narrative. In their historical aspect they 
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were too fragmentary and discursive for analysis here, the 
more so as the disclosures they produced with reference to the 
history of the preceding decade entailed no material alteration 
of the record as presented in earlier volumes of this series. A 
brief independent review of some salient aspects of postwar 
American foreign policy is, nevertheless, an essential prelimi- 
mary to any account of the unusually complex international 
transactions of 1951. 

Even before the war's end it had, of course, been apparent to 
many responsible Americans that the expansionist tendencies of 
the Soviet Union would represent one of the centrak interna- 
tional problems of the postwar period. Those closest to the situ- 
ation had indulged in the fewest illusions about the hostility of 
the Soviet Government to the outside world and particularly to 
the “‘citadel of capitalism,” the United States. In time, it was 
recognized, the Soviet Union might become a very serious threat 
to this country’s national security unless some method was 
found to disarm its antagonism or, at any rate, to limit its 
effects. 

In theory, various methods of dealing with the Soviet prob- 
lem had been open to this country, alone or in association with 
like-minded nations. We could continue our attempts to cooper- 
ate with and win the friendship of the Soviet Union. We could 
relinquish the hope of friendship but could try to restrain the 
U.S.S.R. from damaging its neighbors, and ultimately ourselves, 
through the establishment of some kind of deterrent influences 
calculated to discourage it from pursuing an aggressive policy. 
Or we could enter into competition with it by developing a 
world policy which recognized the widespread demand for rad- 
ical change, but tried to satisfy it in a manner consistent with 
the liberal-humanistic outlook of the Western tradition rather 
than with the rigid patterns of Leninist-Stalinist ideology. 

In practice, each of these courses was given something of a 
trial, though no one of them can be said to have been pursued 
with complete singleness of purpose or followed out to its logical 
conclusions. The attempt to cooperate with the Soviet Govern- 
ment, which dominated American policy in the war years and 
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was pursued with diminishing conviction up to about the be- 
ginning of 1947, played a considerable part in determining the 
structure of the postwar world. Among the situations it helped 
to produce—over and above its main achievement, the defeat 
of the Axis aggressor states—were the postwar Soviet hegem- 
ony in Eastern Europe and the division of Germany and Austria 
by the Iron Curtain; the treaty position accorded to the U.S.S.R. 
in the Far East, and the broad powers and immunities conceded 
to it in the new United Nations organization; and, not least, 
an American military policy which permitted the wholesale dis- 
sipation of our armed strength at the end of the war and left us 
with no conveniently available means of influencing the Soviet 
leaders to respect our views on matters of mutual interest. 

This experiment in cooperation was in consonance with the 
national mood of the time, and left most Americans with a 
sense of having done their best to develop genuinely friendly 
relations with the world’s other principal power. It does not 
appear, however, that official deference to Soviet views was 
ever as complete as has sometimes been alleged. Certainly it 
was not carried far enough to alter the fixed idea of the Krem- 
lin concerning the hostility of American “ruling circles.’ Cer- 
tain phases of American postwar policy, notably those con- 
cerned with the development and control of atomic energy and 
the acquisition of strategic bases in the Pacific and elsewhere, 
argued rather less than complete confidence in Soviet intentions. 
Though geared to the hope and expectation of lasting peace, 
American policy in the early postwar years reflected some of 
the military preoccupations inherited from the Second World 
War—preoccupations which were to return to the foreground as 
the hope of permanent peace grew fainter. 

The ultimate failure of cooperation still left this country with 
two possible choices—a negative one of trying to curb Soviet 
expansionism by more or less conventional means, and a posi- 
tive one of contesting the initiative it had consistently main- 
tained on the economic, social, and psychological plane. The 
two alternatives did not, of course, exclude each other. Both 
could be viewed as essential aspects of any general plan for 
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frustrating Soviet designs, and traces of both were discernible 
in American foreign policy even before those designs were gen- 
erally appreciated. The idealism as well as the military preoccu- 
pations of the war period left deep traces on the American 
postwar outlook. Policies directed toward the restoration and 
expansion of the world economy, the preparation of dependent 
peoples for self-government, the protection and fostering of 
democratic processes, all aimed at producing the kind of world 
situation in which Americans and other peoples would feel at 
home and the Stalinist type of revolution would have no appeal. 
The “Point Four” program of 1949 was expressly put forward 
as a safe and comparatively inexpensive method for forestall- 
ing Communist gains in economically underdeveloped countries 
by action to increase productivity and raise living standards. 
But none of these novel activities was fully supported by the 
American public or pressed with anything remotely approach- 
ing Stalinist vigor. Increasingly, as the international atmos- 
phere deteriorated, they were relegated to the background or 
reshaped to fit the growing demands of the military “contain- 
ment” policy. 

For it was to the essentially conservative task of discouraging 
Soviet expansion by military or quasi-military means that Amer- 
ican efforts were mainly directed from 1946-1947 onward. Two 
different conceptions played a part in shaping the development 
of American foreign and military policy during these years. 
Both were inspired by the realization that only the Soviet Union 
represented a major threat to American security under postwar 
conditions, and both sought the answer to this threat in the 
maintenance of American striking power plus certain measures 
designed to increase the power of resistance of friendly coun- 
tries closer to the U.S.S.R. One placed chief emphasis on main- 
taining the military power of the United States itself, the other 
on developing local resistance to the expansionist tendencies of 
the U.S.S.R. wherever they appeared. 

The first conception was clearly outlined by the then Defense 
Secretary, James V. Forrestal, in a letter of December 8, 1947. 
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There are, he wrote, really four outstanding military facts in the 
world at this time. They are: (1) The predominance of Russian 
land power in Europe and Asia. (2) The predominance of Amer- 
ican sea power. (3) Our exclusive possession of the atomic bomb. 
(4) American productive capacity. As long as we can outproduce 
the world, can control the sea and can strike inland with the atomic 
bomb, we can assume certain risks otherwise unacceptable in an 
effort to restore world trade, to restore the balance of power— 
military power—and to eliminate some of the conditions which 
breed war.! 


This conception, with its emphasis on the use of air and sea 
power to protect the national soil while minimizing direct 
American involvement on the continents of Europe and Asia, 
was generally in consonance with national traditions and had 
great and lasting appeal for sections of Congress and the public. 
For some years, moreover, the presumed ability of this country 
to strike at the U.S.S.R. with atomic bombs was to figure as the 
only serious military influence available to deter the latter from 
resorting to a policy of military aggression. As late as the end 
of 1948 Forrestal could write: 


Throughout my recent trip to Europe I was increasingly impressed 
by the fact that the only balance that we have against the over- 
whelming manpower of the Russians, and therefore the chief de- 
terrent to war, is the threat of the immediate retaliation with the 
atomic bomb.? 


But the temporary advantage conferred by possession of the 
atomic bomb did not by any means make the United States stra- 
tegically independent of Europe and Asia. Not only were sub- 
stantial American forces engaged in occupation duties at many 
overseas points. The atomic bomb itself could not be effectively 
delivered except from bases close to the U.S.S.R., and such 
bases in the required numbers and locations were available 
only through political arrangements with other governments. 
Thus, even if the United States had been indifferent to the fate 
of other free nations, military considerations alone would have 


1 The Forrestal Diaries, edited by Walter Millis with the collaboration of E. S. 
Duffield (New York, Viking Press, 1951), 350-351. Quoted by permission of 
the publisher. 

2 I[bid., 538. 
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compelled it to oppose the expansion of Soviet power into areas 
from which it was possible to menace the security of this coun- 
try’s allies and, indirectly, of the United States itself. 

Moreover, it was apparent that the promoters of Soviet ex- 
pansionism were unlikely to resort to direct and open aggres- 
sion as long as they could successfully avail themselves of their 
favorite methods of infiltration and subversion, utilizing trained 
agents who worked with the support of local Communist minor- 
ities. This form of attack could not be effectively met by drop- 
ping atomic bombs on Soviet centers, but required the develop- 
ment of special forms of defense which could be brought to 
bear in the threatened areas themselves. Thus there developed, 
superimposed upon the basic idea outlined by Forrestal, a more 
flexible conception of diplomatic and military action involving 
the application of limited force in specific threatened localities 
—a policy which came to be defined as one of “firm contain- 
ment, designed to confront the Russians with unalterable 
counter-force at every point where they show signs of encroach- 
ing upon the interests of a peaceful and stable world.” ® 

The policy of “containment,” which was foreshadowed in 
President Truman’s famous message of March 12, 1947 on aid 
to Greece and Turkey * and more fully expounded in an article 
by George F. Kennan in Foreign Affairs, was a gradually evolv- 
ing system of action rather than a new philosophy. The relative 
importance of military and nonmilitary elements in its original 
conception, and its precise relationship to the strategic doctrines 
expounded by Forrestal, were debatable. As applied during the 
ensuing years, however, the containment policy appeared to 
rest on four tentative assumptions: (1) that Soviet expansion 
depended largely on force and could be checked by the appli- 
cation of “‘counter-force’”’ at threatened points around the Soviet 
periphery; (2) that at least some of the countries threatened 
by the U.S.S.R. were materially and psychologically capable of 


3X (George F. Kennan), “The Sources of Soviet Conduct,” Foreign Affairs, 
XXV, July 1947, 581. 

4 “Greek-Turkish Aid Program: Message of the President to the Congress,” In 
Quest of Peace and Security: Selected Documents on American Foreign Policy, 
1941-1951 (Department of State Publication 4245, Washington, 1951), 88-92. 
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joining with the United States in the application of such coun- 
ter-force; (3) that the United States itself possessed sufficient 
strength, resolution, patience, and adaptability to direct such a 
process on a world-wide scale and over a period of years; and 
(4) that such a procedure need not result in outright war be- 
tween the containing powers and the one that was being con- 
tained. 

Although experience was to show that the non-Soviet or 
“free” nations had neither the strength in being nor the flex- 
ibility required to operate such a policy with complete success, 
the basic idea proved generally acceptable to non-Communist 
Opinion in the United States and in Europe. The influence of 
the concept was plainly discernible in successive installments 
of American foreign policy—the Greek-Turkish Aid Program, 
the Marshall Plan, the Vandenberg Resolution, the North At- 
lantic Treaty, and the Mutual Defense Assistance Program, all 
of which aimed fundamentally at helping to correct the post- 
war imbalance between the power of the U.S.S.R. and that of 
its European neighbors. This disparity, particularly on the mili- 
tary side, was too great to be overcome in a mere two or three 
years. For the time being, the Western European nations quite 
lacked the means to defend their own soil and were obliged to 
depend for protection primarily on the self-restraint of the 
U.S.S.R. and the retaliatory power of the United States, which 
might hurt the Russians but might be equally damaging to 
Western Europe itself. 

Yet even with this basic handicap, the containment policy 
produced remarkable results where the existing conditions were 
reasonably favorable to success. Such a policy could not pre- 
vent the installation of Communist regimes in Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Czechoslovakia, carried out under the shadow of 
the Soviet Army. But it could, and did, frustrate the Communist 
attempt to take over the government of Greece in 1946-1949 
and the Soviet drive to force the Western powers out of Berlin 
in 1948-1949. More broadly, the economic recovery and polit- 
ical stabilization of Western Europe, including Western Ger- 
many, removed any immediate threat from local Communist 
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activities and laid a strong foundation for the revival of 
Western European military strength. In Europe west of the 
Iron Curtain, American aid and encouragement plus local de- 
termination and resourcefulness brought at least a provisional 
success, leaving in suspense the question of how well the re- 
sults would endure through the difficult times still ahead. 

But, if the American objective in 1947 had been to prevent 
the further spread of Soviet Communism in any part of the 
world, this provisional success in Europe was balanced by catas- 
trophic failure in the Far East. The years of Western European 
revival were also those of the Communist conquest of €hina and 
of the commencement of large-scale Communist-led insurrections 
against the established authorities in Indochina, Burma, Ma- 
laya, the Philippines, and elsewhere. For a great many Amer- 
icans, the passage of China into the Communist camp in 1949 
was a national setback of such magnitude as to cancel out the 
entire American achievement in Europe. The repercussions of 
that event were to continue for years afterward as a major in- 
fluence on the trend and spirit of American world policy. 

Whether the policy of containment was properly applicable 
to the peculiar situation that existed in postwar China, and 
whether more determined action by the United States would 
have produced a different outcome, are historical questions 
which presumably will be debated for decades to come. While 
it is difficult to imagine that responsible American officials de- 
sired to promote a Communist victory in China, it is clear that 
they considered the containment of Communism in China as 
secondary, from the standpoint of American interests, to the 
containment of Communism in Europe. In addition, they enter- 
tained strong doubts as to whether the Chinese National re- 
gime of Chiang Kai-shek enjoyed the confidence of the Chinese 
people and was capable of making a proper use of American 
assistance; and, like many other Americans, they tended to un- 
derestimate both the attachment of the Chinese Communist 
leaders to Stalinist ideological principles and their amenability 
to Stalinist control. 

These preconceptions sufficiently explain the limited and in- 
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termittent nature of this country’s aid to Chiang Kai-shek while 
the foundations of a successful containment policy were being 
laid in Europe. By the winter of 1949-1950, after the Com- 
munists had overrun virtually the entire Chinese mainland and 
the National government had been forced to take refuge on the 
island of Formosa, the United States Government seemed to 
have resigned itself to China’s passage—temporarily, at least— 
behind the Iron Curtain. No one in authority welcomed this 
development. Its implications were all the more disquieting be- 
cause the new Chinese Communist government was turning out 
to be strongly pro-Soviet, anti-United States, and actively sym- 
pathetic toward the Communist or pseudo-Communist revolu- 
tionary movements that were flourishing in Southeast Asia. 
Official spokesmen rather minimized these portents, pointing out 
that it would take some time for the Chinese Communists to 
consolidate their hold in China and that they might very well 
quarrel with Moscow in the meantime. But this optimism was 
not shared in all American quarters. The failure (or non-ap- 
plication) of containment in China touched off a powerful 
domestic reaction which would ultimately lead to questioning 
of the entire containment policy even as applied to those areas 
where it had been most successful. 

In the Near and Middle East, the third great threatened sec- 
tor of the Soviet periphery, the events of 1947-1950 afforded 
no sure basis for judging the effectiveness of a containment 
policy. The successful repulse of Soviet probing movements 
against Turkey and Iran in 1945-1946 had helped to suggest 
the feasibility of such a policy on a general scale; but there- 
after the U.S.S.R. had avoided overt moves which might have 
elicited too vigorous a response on the part of Great Britain 
or the United States. That an area so primitive, so impov- 
erished, and so divided against itself could hardly withstand 
a major offensive on the Soviet-Communist pattern was sus- 
pected by most interested observers. Up to 1951, however, it 
received only a somewhat incidental attention from the great 
powers as each side concentrated on the immediate stakes of 
Europe and the Far East. 
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Certain features of the situation in both the Middle and Far 
East called attention to the peculiar nature of the Soviet-Com- 
munist challenge and the special emphasis that would be re- 
quired in any successful “containment” procedure set up to 
deal with it. Containment had succeeded in Europe largely be- 
cause the mass of the people had perceived its necessity and 
had thus far been willing to make the sacrifices it entailed. As 
yet this essential condition did not exist in non-Communist Asia. 
There the mass of the people knew little and cared less for the 
ideological strife between East and West, while their own sit- 
uation inclined them if anything toward the U.S.S.R. and Com- 
munism rather than toward the West and democracy. The po- 
litical naiveté and self-assurance of the ruling classes in some 
of these military weak countries made them virtually inacces- 
sible to Western reasoning, but highly responsive to anti- 
Western propaganda and agitation. For them the West signi- 
fied primarily colonialism, exploitation, and the perpetuation 
of existing social and economic evils. Why, they asked, should 
they join with it against Communist governments that claimed 
to stand for liberation, peace, and true democracy ? 

Thus one of the great questions overhanging the future of 
the containment policy concerned the terms, if any, on which 
the cooperation of these unwilling peoples—the custodians of 
immense resources and of strategic positions of the first im- 
portance—was to be secured. Not only their own independence 
but the whole future of the “free’’ world might depend on the 
growth of a new relationship between the West and what still 
remained of “free” Asia. It was unfortunate, therefore, that 
events in the Far East in 1949 and 1950 seemed to be widening 
instead of narrowing the gulf between Asia and the West, and 
particularly between Asia and its traditional friend and advo- 
cate, the United States. 


2. The Far Eastern Crisis 


A realization of the revolutionary potentialities of the Asian 
situation undoubtedly encouraged the leaders of the Soviet 
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Union in the intensified activity which they undertook with ref- 
erence to the Far East in 1949-1950. Provisionally halted in 
Europe by the containment policy, they obviously perceived tre- 
mendous opportunities for embarrassing the West by encourag- 
ing the revolutionary and nationalistic ferment which had 
already brought a Communist regime to power in China and 
showed signs of repeating the process in Southeast Asia and 
perhaps even in the Indian subcontinent. Shrewd exploitation 
of this phenomenon might enable the Soviets not only to ac- 
centuate the cleavage between Western and Asian nations but 
also to sow distrust and conflict among the Western nations 
themselves, thus promoting their long-range objective of bring- 
ing about the isolation of the United States. 

Whether planned or not, such a falling out among the free 
nations was actually one of the important results of the series 
of Far Eastern developments which began late in 1949 with 
the establishment of the Communist ‘People’s Republic of 
China” and its diplomatic recognition by the U.S.S.R. and the 
latter’s Communist-controlled satellites. Sedulously encouraged 
by the U.S.S.R., the many-sided conflict over the status of this 
new Chinese government was to grow in widening circles 
throughout the ensuing year. 

The central element in this conflict was the demand of the 
Chinese Communist regime for official recognition as the law- 
ful government of China, both by other governments individ- 
ually and by the several organs of the United Nations. Al- 
though their method of seeking it was far from ingratiating, 
such recognition was important to the new Communist rulers 
in Peking for reasons of security as well as internal and inter- 
national prestige. Technically the civil war in China was still 
going on, even after Chiang Kai-shek was forced to abandon 
the mainland. As long as there existed a rival government 
recognized by foreign powers—especially in a territory like 
Formosa, which was generally admitted to be Chinese despite 
its complicated legal status as a part of the former Japanese 
empire—the war might be actively reopened and Chiang Kai- 
shek might return with foreign support. Diplomatic recognition 
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by the rest of the world, the right to speak for China in the 
United Nations, and the acquisition of Formosa thus became 
Peking’s announced primary objectives. Without them, its con- 
quest of China would remain incomplete. 

Arguments both for and against the granting of these de- 
mands were readily discoverable in the confusion that sur- 
rounded Chiang Kai-shek’s departure from continental China 
at the end of 1949. Their relative weight depended largely on 
whether attention was directed to the situation on the mainland, 
where the Communists seemed to have established reasonably 
firm control, or to that of the Nationalist government on For- 
mosa, which still claimed to be the legal government of China 
and was still recognized as such by the United Nations and by 
most non-Communist governments. The result of this situation 
was that Great Britain, India, and several other Asian and 
European nations chose to follow one set of arguments while 
the United States followed another. Either approach had its 
practical and theoretical disadvantages, but nothing increased 
the inherent difficulties of the situation more than the fact that 
the principal democracies of the two hemispheres felt compelled 
to go separate ways. 

To a good many governments, acquiescence in Peking’s de- 
mands seemed the logical response to a situation which they 
might or might not like but felt they could do nothing to 
change. Many in Asia were inclined actually to welcome the 
Communist victory, as a fulfillment of Asian national and so- 
cial aspirations against the resistance of a regime which they 
identified with an untenable older order. Britain and other Eu- 
ropean nations, if somewhat less sanguine about the implica- 
tions of victorious Communism in the Far East, were still pre- 
pared to accept Chiang’s defeat as definitive and try to adapt 
themselves to the new situation. France formed an exception 
mainly because of Peking’s obvious sympathy with the Com- 
munist-led insurrectionary movement which the French had 
been vainly trying to put down in Indochina.§ 


5 The United States in World Affairs, 1949, 448. An indication as to the preva- 
lence of these views was afforded by the vote in the U.N. General Assembly on 
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But the American response was of an opposite character and 
of an extraordinary vehemence. While officials studied the im- 
plications of the Communist victory, strong unofficial sentiment 
was expressed against any move that could imply acquiescence 
in the Nationalist defeat. In the ensuing agitation the possible 
arguments for accommodation with Peking—its apparent con- 
trol of the China mainland, the convenience of retaining a 
channel of communication with the Chinese people, the disad- 
vantage of becoming diplomatically separated from our allies 
—lost all cogency. The contrary arguments became the basis of 
American policy in the Far East. 

These arguments also did not lack weight. Chiang Kai-shek 
was, after all, an old-established ally who for many years had 
steadfastly fought the Japanese as well as the Communists. 
Whatever the shortcomings of his administration, there was 
something repellent about simply throwing him over now that 
his fortunes had reached their lowest ebb. His government still 
held sway over a population of seven millions on an island 
which had once belonged to China and was expected to revert 
formally to Chinese sovereignty. Nor was it at all clear that 
the Chinese Communist regime fulfilled the traditional require- 
ments for diplomatic recognition or for representation in the 
United Nations—which was technically a separate issue but 
would be governed by much the same criteria. Its effective con- 
trol even on the mainland could be questioned in view of the 
special privileges accorded the U.S.S.R. in the north and west 
and the activities of scattered guerrilla groups in the south. 
There was room for doubt as to whether it ruled with the 
acquiescence of the Chinese people. Its performance to date 
had raised the gravest questions as to its ability and willingness 





September 19, 1950 on an Indian motion to recognize the Peking regime as the 
representative of China. Defeated by 33 votes to 16 with 10 abstentions, the res- 
olution was supported by the five Soviet bloc governments, six European states 
(Denmark, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, U.K., and Yugoslavia) and five Asian 
states (Afghanistan, Burma, India, Israel, and Pakistan). Abstaining were one 
European government (France), one British Commonwealth member (Canada), 
five Arab states (Egypt, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Yemen), and three 
Latin American countries (Argentina, Ecuador, and Guatemala). Cf. The United 
States in World Affairs, 1950, 355-357. 
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to carry out its international obligations and conduct itself in 
accordance with the principles of the United Nations Charter. 

Certain highly practical considerations also influenced the 
American attitude. Diplomatic recognition and admission to the 
United Nations would entail the stationing of Chinese Com- 
munist representatives on American soil, a possibility which 
some Americans viewed with alarm because of the attendant 
opportunities for espionage and sabotage. The advent of an- 
other Communist delegation could also be a source of incon- 
venience within the United Nations, notably in the Security 
Council, where a Chinese Communist delegate would possess 
a permanent veto right and could be expected to concert his 
action with that of his Soviet colleague. 

More tangible, and therefore even more disturbing, were the 
dangers that were expected to result if the Chinese Communists 
were to gain control of Formosa, an island to which American 
opinion attached great importance for strategic as well as po- 
litical reasons. The result of developments connected with our 
victory over Japan had been a broad westward shift in the outer 
defense line of the United States, which was now considered to 
follow the chain of offshore islands fringing the Asiatic coast 
from the Aleutians through Japan and the Ryukyus and down 
to the Philippines.* Formosa, with its considerable potentialities 
as a submarine and air base, represented a major gap in this 
“defensive perimeter.” The gap, it was felt, would do no harm 
so long as Formosa remained in hands as friendly as those of 
Chiang Kai-shek; but all American military authorities agreed 
that Formosa’s transfer to an unfriendly power would be highly 
prejudicial to American strategic interests in the Western Pa- 
cific.? And the recent treatment of Americans by the Chinese 


6 Extemporaneous remarks of Secretary of State Dean Acheson before the Na- 
tional Press Club, Washington, January 12, 1950 (Department of State Bulletin, 
XXII, January 23, 1950, 115-116). 

™General of the Army Douglas MacArthur, Commander in Chief of United 
States Forces in the Far East until April 1951, repeatedly insisted that ‘Such an 
eventuality would at once threaten the freedom of the Philippines and the loss 
of Japan, and might well force our western frontier back to the coasts of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington” (address to joint meeting of Congress, April 
19, 1951). The more restricted view of the Joint Chiefs of Staff was that For- 
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Communists had seemed amply to warrant their classification 
as “unfriendly.” 

For all these reasons, as well as for reasons of domestic pol- 
itics, the American Government was disinclined to act hastily on 
the Communist demands. Evidence was later submitted tending 
to show that, in addition to refraining from precipitate action 
on its own account, it made considerable efforts to restrain the 
British and certain other governments which were known to be 
contemplating early recognition of Peking.* Developments in 
the first weeks of 1950—Great Britain’s unrequited recognition 
of the “People’s Republic,” a series of flagrantly anti-American 
measures initiated by the Chinese Communist authorities, and 
the commencement of a Soviet boycott of the United Nations, 
undertaken apparently with the hope of forcing the acceptance 
of Peking by the world organization—produced a further har- 
dening of the American attitude and virtually destroyed the 
possibility of any early agreement among the major powers in- 
terested in China’s permanent status. 

The stand taken by the United States in opposing Commu- 
nist China’s claims, though correct, was internationally un- 
popular. Some governments continued to feel that the “Peo- 
ple’s Republic,” despite its disregard of diplomatic conventions, 
had a better claim to represent China than did the “Republic of 
China” government on Formosa. Others who had their reserva- 
tions on this point were none the less gravely concerned over 
the situation in the United Nations, and tended to ascribe some 
of the responsibility to the United States as the chief opponent 
of Soviet-Chinese Communist demands. Partly out of deference 
to this country, a majority of the United Nations continued to 





mosa in unfriendly hands would seriously threaten the American line of com- 
munications between the Philippines, Okinawa, and Japan, although it was not 
sufficiently important to justify occupation by U.S. forces (testimony of Gen. 
Omar N. Bradley in Military Situation in the Far East: Hearings, Senate Armed 
Services and Foreign Relations Committees, 82nd Congress, 1st Session [Wash- 
ington, 1951}, II, 882, 930, 983-984). 

8 Testimony of Secretary Acheson, ibid., III, 2140-2142; testimony of Ambassa- 
dor-at-Large Philip C. Jessup before a subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, October 3-4, 1951, in Department of State Bulletin, XXV, 
October 15, 1951, 604-606. 
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recognize the Republic of China, but without visible enthu- 
siasm. Much more appealing to some governments was the idea, 
frequently ventilated in United Nations quarters though in- 
variably frowned upon by the United States, of a general set- 
tlement whereby this country would reverse its position, Com- 
munist China would be admitted to replace Nationalist China 
in the United Nations, and the Soviet Union would resume its 
seat in the Security Council and other United Nations bodies 
(as it eventually did of its own accord five weeks after the out- 
break of the Korean conflict). 

Without attempting to pass final judgment on these differing 
reactions, it is necessary to emphasize their lasting influence on 
the history of mid-century international affairs. The attitudes 
and relationships established in the winter of 1949-1950, six 
months before the Communist aggression in Korea, were to 
persist in intensified form as determinants of the subsequent 
Far Eastern crisis. The non-Communist nations, lacking any 
common policy toward Communist China as such, found them- 
selves quite incapable of coping with the wider ramifications 
of the Korean problem, in which the Chinese issue played a 
central part almost from the first. Their attempts to do so, by 
accentuating political and emotional divergences already in 
existence, produced the first really serious resistance to Amer- 
ican postwar leadership in the non-Communist world and dis- 
closed some of the limits within which that leadership would 
have to operate if it was to be effective. 

To estimate the full historical significance of the war which 
began in Korea on June 25, 1950 is impossible at a time when 
the motivations of the aggressors are still indistinct and some 
of the consequences of their action have yet to unfold them. 
selves. We know that the original Communist attack, with its 
unmistakable demonstration of Soviet hostility to all the pur- 
poses of the free world, effected a radical transformation of the 
international atmosphere almost from one day to the next. 
We may suspect that the Soviet leaders themselves failed to 
anticipate the strength of this reaction and were taken aback by 
the successful United States and United Nations resistance. But 
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discussion of the Korean epic in terms of nominal success or 
failure may be less profitable than an examination of its major 
consequences for the free nations in their continuing struggle 
for collective survival. These, in general, were positive in them- 
selves but were partially offset by secondary effects of a more 
negative character. 

Probably the most permanently significant result of the 
Korean aggression was the emphatic vindication of the idea of 
collective security through the United Nations. It is true that 
the vindication was not complete, because United Nations 
members responded in very unequal measure to the call of the 
Security Council and in some cases tended to diminish rather 
than increase their support as the crisis grew more serious. Yet 
even this partial response had a lasting importance which can 
best be grasped by picturing the alternative possibilities. As 
President Truman wrote, thirteen months after the aggression: 


I was convinced then, and I am convinced now, that to have ig- 
nored the appeal of Korea for aid, to have stood aside from the 
assault upon the Charter, would have meant the end of the United 
Nations as a shield against aggression. It might have meant the 
end of any possibilities that collective security could be made to 
work.® 


A second major response on the part of the free world was 
the beginning of really large-scale rearmament by the United 
States and its allies. In Washington, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
promptly struck two years from their four-year timetable for 
the expansion and reequipment of the armed forces. Compa- 
rable actions were initiated by Great Britain, France, and most 
of the other North Atlantic countries. This new emphasis on 
the creation of defensive strength also affected American and 
allied policy in other fields, notably in relation to the treatment 
of Germany and Japan. Rearmament of the Western-oriented 
German Federal Republic within the framework of the North 
Atlantic alliance emerged for the first time as an avowed Amer- 


9 United States Participation in the United Nations: Report by the President to 
the Congress for the Year 1950 (Department of State Publication 4178, Wash- 
ington, 1951), v. This point is discussed more fully in an article by Adlai E. 
Stevenson, “Korea in Perspective,” Foreign Affairs, XXX, April 1952, 353-354. 
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ican objective, in which the other North Atlantic governments 
somewhat dubiously concurred. Simultaneously, foundations 
were laid for the conclusion of an early peace with Japan which, 
among other objectives, might enable that country to contribute 
more effectually to the military security of the Pacific area. 

But these moves toward greater solidarity and strength in 
the free world could not be properly evaluated without simul- 
taneously taking note of other developments which, though less 
tangible in character, added up to a weakening in the diplo- 
matic position of the United States and a growing tendency on 
the part of other non-Communist nations to dissociate them- 
selves from American policy and action. The causes of this 
phenomenon were complex, but its clearest manifestations were 
apparent in connection with occurences in and around Korea. 
At the very beginning of the Korean conflict, on June 27, 1950, 
the United States had modified its policy of noninvolvement in 
the Chinese civil war to the extent of proclaiming the “neu- 
tralization” of Formosa in order to forestall any attack on the 
island by the Chinese Communists. This decision, taken on mil- 
itary grounds without reference to the United Nations, appears 
to have been motivated largely by a menacing concentration of 
Chinese Communist forces on the opposite mainland.’° But the 
basis of the American action (which was maintained after 
most of the Communist troops had been shifted elsewhere) 
was not fully explained at the time, and the results proved 
highly embarrassing to this country in its attempt to maintain 
a common front in Korea. It was to be expected that Chinese 
Communist and Soviet sources should characterize the Amer- 
ican move as outright “aggression,” and appeal repeatedly to 
the United Nations for a formal condemnation. But many non- 
Communist governments also showed growing uneasiness over 
the situation, and were to prove quite unsympathetic to the 


10 Testimony of former Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson, in Military Situa- 
tion in the Far East, 1V, 2621. The background of this important decision is 
clarified to some extent by other testimony reported sbid., II, 1620; III, 1970, 
2055; IV, 2575-2580 and passim; see also the well-informed account of Bev- 
erly Smith, “The White House Story: Why We Went to War in Korea,”’ Sat- 
urday Evening Post, CCXXIV, November 10, 1951, 22 ff. 
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United States when the Formosa issue became involved with 
that of Communist China’s participation in the Korean war. 

This widening rift over China policy, combined with the nerv- 
ous tension of the “cold war’ and the growing economic bur- 
dens of rearmament, placed a severe strain on more general 
relations between the United States and other non-Communist 
nations. Increasingly, American actions met criticism abroad 
on the ground that they were needlessly antagonizing the 
U.S.S.R. and Communist China and thereby aggravating the 
danger of war. American opinion, already somewhat embittered 
by internal discussions which had been going on for many 
months with reference to Far Eastern policy, Communism, and 
related matters, responded with an irritation which was intensi- 
fied by the fact that this country found itself carrying most of 
the actual military burden in Korea. For the first time since the 
war it became popular in the United States not only to criticize 
this country’s allies and associates but to condemn the whole 
trend of American policy as it had developed particularly in 
the United Nations and the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. 

These stresses and strains were accentuated almost beyond 
endurance in the crisis precipitated by the Soviet and Chinese 
Communist actions of late 1950. The Soviet Union, in sharply 
worded diplomatic notes dated November 3, 1950, reminded 
the Western powers of its opposition to any measures of rearm- 
ament in Western Germany and menacingly demanded a meet- 
ing of the four-power Council of Foreign Ministers to give 
effect to its opinions on the German problem. Simultaneously, 
the Chinese Communists began to feed “‘volunteer’’ troops and 
matériel into Korea on a scale which, as General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur reported from United Nations headquar- 
ters in Tokyo, “not only jeopardizes, but threatens the ultimate 
destruction of the forces under my command.” ™ 

While Soviet and Chinese Communist quarters supplemented 
this twofold menace with veiled threats, sentiment in the free 


11 Message of November 6, 1950, in Military Situation in the Far East, Il, 1233. 
For details of the crisis see The United States in World Affairs, 1950, 395-443- 
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world failed to coalesce; on the contrary, it became further dis- 
tracted. Discontent with the United States reached new heights 
the world over, especially after a United Nations offensive in 
Korea at the end of November, which coincided with full-scale 
intervention by the Chinese Communists, disclosed the over- 
whelming extent of the Communist military build-up. Opinion 
in this country, showing marked disregard for sentiment abroad, 
oscillated between the idea of evacuating Korea and that of 
using the atomic bomb in Korea or elsewhere. A world-wide 
commotion occurred in consequence of an inadvertent statement 
by the President on November 30 which was taken to mean 
that use of the atomic bomb in the Korean conflict was im- 
minent. 

If the Soviet Government had chosen to precipitate world 
war during these tense days, it would have fought under con- 
ditions unusually favorable to its long-range ambitions. In 
strictly military terms it appeared to hold a considerable edge 
Over its prospective opponents, notwithstanding the continuing 
American superiority—no longer a monopoly—in the single 
department of atomic bombs. Western rearmament was still in 
the blueprint stage, and atomic bombs could hardly prevent 
the Soviet Union from using its great superiority in ground 
forces to overrun Western Europe and perhaps the Near and 
Middle East. They would not necessarily prevent the destruc- 
tion of the substantial parts of the United States Army and 
Marine Corps that were momentarily trapped by the Chinese 
offensive in Korea. Still less would they prevent the Russians 
from exploiting the widespread revulsion of feeling against the 
United States. For years their own propaganda against the atomic 
bomb and against this country as the alleged enemy of world 
peace had been directed toward producing just such a result. 

It is also impossible to doubt that there were moments dur- 
ing the last weeks of 1950 when world war was very close. 
From Tokyo, for example, the United States Government was 
informed that General MacArthur's command considered itself 
to be “‘facing the entire Chinese nation in an undeclared war.” 
Unless “‘positive and immediate action” was taken against 
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China itself, General MacArthur warned, “hope for success 
could not be justified and steady attrition leading to final 
destruction [of the United Nations forces under his com- 
mand] could reasonably be contemplated.” * Prompted largely 
by this intimation, the Joint Chiefs of Staff advised American 
top commanders throughout the world that “the situation in 
Korea had greatly increased the possibility of general war” and 
directed them “‘to increase their readiness without creating an 
atmosphere of alarm.” ** 

Under this directive the Mediterranean fleet was ordered to 
sea. Three days later the President made this characteristic 
memorandum note. 


We had conference after conference on the jittery situation facing 
the country. Attlee, Formosa, Communist China, Chiang Kai-shek, 
Japan, Germany, France, India, etc. I have worked for peace for 
five years and six months and it looks like World War III is near. 
I hope not—but we must meet whatever comes and we will.1* 


That general war did not occur must be attributed at least in 
part to the apparent unwillingness of the Soviet leaders them- 
selves to push matters to a conclusion. War, according to their 
doctrine, was only one of the methods available for the promo- 
tion of world revolution. In their view, the “imperialist” world 
was bound to collapse sooner or later in any case. Their job 
was to further that process while avoiding undue risks to the 
“socialist” part of the world which they already ruled. If they 
struck, it would more probably be at a time when the chances 
of success could be calculated with mathematical certainty, or 
when the pressures associated with “containment” had reached 
a point where inaction would be tantamount to the acceptance 
of defeat. In the meantime, they apparently realized that they 
had a good deal to gain by holding their hands. Every day’s 


12 Messages of December 3 and 4, 1950, quoted in Military Situation in the Far 
East, II, 1628 and III, 2243. 

13 Message of December 6, 1950, quoted bid., II, 1630. 

14 Note of December 9, 1950, reproduced on p. 143 of Mr. President: The First 
Publication from the Personal Diaries, Private Letters, Papers and Revealing 
Interviews of Harry S. Truman, copyright 1952 by William Hillman and Alfred 
Wagg. With the permission of the publishers, Farrar, Straus and Young, Inc. 
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fighting in Korea would take its toll of both American and Chi- 
nese fighting men, leaving the power of the Soviet Union in- 
tact. And, they might reason, the more deeply the United States 
involved itself in the Far East the greater would be the drain 
on its military resources, the sharper the policy differences with 
its allies, and the smaller the chance that any adequate de- 
fenses would be erected against the Soviet power in Europe. 

A recognition of these wider aspects was certainly responsible 
for the degree of restraint and circumspection that continued to 
characterize United States policy despite mounting public de- 
mand for strong action in the Far East. Without minimizing 
the seriousness of developments in that theater, the President 
and the State and Defense departments continued to view them 
as part of a much broader pattern of East-West relations— 
a pattern in which Korean events would hardly be decisive in 
themselves, even though they were engaging a substantial part 
of the United States defense establishment and exacting a heavy 
toll of American lives. To the responsible leaders of the Amer- 
ican Government this sacrifice, deplorable as it undoubtedly 
was, was not to be compared with the immeasurably greater 
losses that might result from the outbreak of war with the 
Soviet Union. Such a war could result in literally millions of 
casualties affecting both military personnel and civilians in 
many parts of the United States. 

The trend of administration thinking was clearly set forth 
in a communication from the President to General MacArthur, 
whose recommendations for comprehensive action against 
Communist China had failed to win the approval of authorities 
in Washington. Some of the proposed measures, the President 
explained, would not only be repugnant to majority feeling in 


the United Nations but would also involve an unjustifiable risk 
of general war. 


Our course of action at this time, he wrote, should be such as to 
consolidate the great majority of the United Nations . . . whom 
we would desperately need to count on as allies in the event the 
Soviet Union moves against us. . . . Pending the build-up of our 
national strength we must act with great prudence insofar as ex- 
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tending the area of hostilities is concerned. Steps which might in 
themselves be justified and which might lend some assistance to 
the campaign in Korea would not be beneficial if they thereby 
involved Japan or Western Europe in large-scale hostilities. . . . 
In reaching a final decision about Korea, I shall have to give con- 
stant thought to the main threat from the Soviet Union and to the 


need for rapid expansion of our Armed Forces to meet this great 
danger... .¥5 


While endeavoring to restrict hostilities to Korea itself, the 
United States exerted itself also to reassure those friendly gov- 
ernments which had become alarmed over the possibility of 
some radical shift in American policy. In the discussions of the 
United Nations General Assembly, the United States delega- 
tion went some way toward meeting the views of a number of 
governments which had been hopefully seeking a basis for dip- 
lomatic settlement of the whole Far Eastern problem.’* In an- 
swering the Soviet demand for a four-power conference on Ger- 
many, the State Department reluctantly fell in with the French 
and British view that it was advisable to maintain contact with 
the Soviets even if nothing definite was likely to be achieved.” 
And, in an important confirmation of this country’s intention 
to fulfill its commitments under the North Atlantic Treaty, 
General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower left to survey the 
defensive capabilities of the allied nations preparatory to set- 
ting up his new headquarters as Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe."* 

This adherence to established principles of action received a 
measure of vindication almost immediately. In Korea a seem- 
ingly desperate military situation '® was retrieved. By January 
17 the tide of battle was turning; the Communists, after recon- 
quering all of North Korea and a substantial area south of the 
38th parallel, were slowed to a halt in the neighborhood of the 


15 Message of January 13, 1951, in Military Situation in the Far East, 1, 504; 
cf. also the characterization of U.S. world policy by Defense Secretary George C. 
Marshall, sbid., 365-366. 

16 Cf. below, pp. 86-88. 

17 Cf. below, pp. 74 ff. 

18 Cf. below, pp. 54, 57-58. 

19 Messages from General MacArthur, December 30, 1950 and January 10, 1951, 
in Military Situation in the Far East, Ill, 2180-2181 and II, 906. 
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Han River south of Seoul and American forces were able to 
regain and hold the initiative. The pressure for additional mili- 
tary measures, and the international anxiety which such pres- 
sure occasioned, abated noticeably. Meanwhile a series of diplo- 
matic exchanges with the Soviet Union regarding the proposed 
four-power conference further eased the immediate threat of 
war and laid the basis for a renewal of contact whenever the 
detailed conditions might be satisfactorily worked out. 

Thus the winter crisis gradually leveled off, and officials 
charged with planning the new American defense effort ven- 
tured to make a provisional assumption that there would be no 
all-out war in 1951. The world, it seemed, could congratulate 
itself on a narrow escape. Nevertheless, it still faced the con- 
ditions which had just brought it near the verge of war and 
could do so again at any time. Europe was still all but helpless 
militarily; the Soviet Union still appeared determined to keep 
it that way if possible, and, especially, to use any and all means 
of blocking the rearmament of Western Germany. Meanwhile 
some of the difficulties facing the Western powers in their com- 
mon defense effort had been aggravated. In the United States, 
there had been an unofficial revulsion against the whole con- 
cept of Atlantic solidarity; in Germany, the winter crisis had 
intensified the deep-seated popular resistance to the idea of 
rearmament. If the U.S.S.R. chose to precipitate a new crisis, 
the West would be no better prepared to meet it. 

In the Far East, the interaction of Soviet, Chinese, American, 
and United Nations aims had even more explosive potential- 
ities. The Chinese Communists had repeatedly stated that their 
withdrawal from the Korean war was contingent upon the satis- 
faction of their claim for admission to the United Nations and 
access to the island of Formosa, now under the protection of 
the United States Seventh Fleet. But the United States, though 
unwilling to take actions against Communist China which 
might result in general war, was equally set against conceding 
either of these points or, indeed, making any other concessions 
that could remotely be construed as “appeasement.” Most of 
the other non-Communist nations, while sharing the American 
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desire to avoid general war, took a less rigorous view in the 
matter of possible concessions to Peking. Many of them would 
have been glad to “‘buy off’ the Chinese Communists, if pos- 
sible, by yielding to demands which they held to be at least 
partially justified even though backed up by improper action. 

It was certainly a fact that the opposition of American and 
Chinese Communist viewpoints left little room to develop an 
effective policy for ending the war in Korea by either military 
or diplomatic means. Stronger military action might mean gen- 
eral war; diplomatic action of any sort was subject to condem- 
nation as “appeasement.” Nothing seemed to be léft except to 
try to hold fast in the Korean peninsula, maintain the principle 
of resistance to aggression, if possible persuade others of the 
United Nations to do a larger share of the fighting, and await 
the effects of mounting Chinese casualties and the slowly rising 
level of the free world’s artnaments. 

The merits of this policy were to be vigorously argued during 
1951, in an atmosphere superheated by awareness of the lives 
that were being lost while the argument proceeded. Because 
of its inherent magnitude and because of the passions it engen- 
dered, the Korean war continuously threatened to take prece- 
dence over the larger East-West struggle, imposing its own re- 
quirements and thus prejudicing the efforts the free nations 
were making to ensure their survival in the larger contest as 
well as the protection of specific interests in the Far East. 


3. The Global Security Program 


Insistence on the genuinely world-wide nature of the Soviet 
Communist threat, and on the equal peril in which it placed the 
United States and all other free nations, was the central theme 
of the “State of the Union” message which President Truman 
delivered to the new Eighty-Second Congress on January 8, 
1951, at the darkest moment of the campaign in Korea. We 
Americans, he said, as the most powerful single member of the 
international community, were compelled by self-interest as 
well as idealism to take the lead in meeting this challenge to 
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freedom, and to follow through with the “practical, realistic 
program”’ we had devised to this end. 

The elements of the program, as recapitulated in this and 
subsequent presidential messages, were by now familiar: mobil- 
ization of our own strength and continuation of economic and 
military aid to friendly nations, together with continued readi- 
ness to work for peaceful settlement of international disputes. 
But there was a new earnestness in the President’s language 
and in some of his target figures, and a novel emphasis on 
military as distinguished from economic and social objectives 
both at home and abroad. This same novel emphasis was to 
characterize most other aspects of American foreign policy as 
the concrete objectives and problems of 1951 began to reveal 
themselves more clearly. 

Rearmament and remobilization, to meet the immediate 
needs of the Korean war as well-as the requirements of the 
global East-West struggle, had become a pressing objective 
more than six months earlier, and a further upward revision of 
military and production targets had begun within days after the 
Chinese intervened. The Armed Forces of the United States, 
which had numbered less than 1.5 million at the time of the 
Korean attack, were already engaged in an expansion which 
was scheduled to raise their total to nearly 3.5 million by the 
middle of 1951. Preliminary United States defense plans for 
1951-1952 contemplated a total armed force, always assuming 
that no all-out war intervened, of 3,472,000 (including the 
equivalent of 24 Army divisions), a Navy of 1,161 ships, and 
an Air Force which would be building toward a long-range 
goal of 95 air groups or wings—about double its pre-Korean 
strength, though still well below the level the airmen thought 
indispensable. 

More imposing still were some of the production objectives 
which were now being outlined, and which were clearly des- 
tined to transform the national economy and exert a major 
influence on that of most other countries over a period of years. 
Two concrete examples were cited by the President in his State 
of the Union message: plant capacity for the production of 
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military aircraft was to be expanded to 50,000 annually; that 
for tanks, to 35,000 annually. Military equipment, moreover, 
was more complex and also more costly than in World War II. 
Budget expenditures for military purposes, which had 
amounted to less than $12 billion in 1949-1950, were estimated 
at $21 billion for 1950-1951 and $41.4 billion (plus $19.6 bil- 
lion in new obligational authority) for 1951-1952. In the latter 
year another $1.4 billion was to be spent on defense production 
and economic stabilization activities, and $1.3 billion on atomic 
energy development. Most of these figures were limited not 
by the requirements of the military situation but by the rate at 
which the economy could expand. 

American military and economic assistance to foreign nations 
was also expected to rise, though less steeply, from around $4.5 
billion in the years 1949-1950 and 1950-1951 to over $7.1 billion 
(plus $3.5 billion in obligational authority) in 1951-1952. Sig- 
nificantly, moreover, military expenditure was coming to dom- 
inate the foreign assistance budget just as it dominated the new 
$71.6 billion budget as a whole. In earlier years the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Program had represented only a small 
fraction of the total foreign aid bill, in line with a well-defined 
national preference for combating Communism primarily by 
economic rather than military means. But the balance was al- 
ready shifting as a result of the Korean attack. By the fiscal 
year 1951-1952, the President declared, the ‘‘great preponder- 
ance” of total foreign aid expenditures would go directly for 
“the rapid build-up of mutual defense forces.” 7° 

Such vast sums, if duly authorized and appropriated by the 
Congress, would facilitate a major diversion of resources to the 
needs of military preparedness. If skillfully applied, they could 
certainly help the free nations toward a position in which the 
consequences of their present material inferiority to the Soviet 
Union would be considerably mitigated. The process, however, 
would be long and arduous, and would have to be carried out 
under the constant threat of Soviet interference. Much would 


20 Budget message of the President, January 15, in New York Times, January 
16, 1951. 
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depend in this nerve-racking operation on the success with 
which the free nations adapted their preexisting policies and 
special outlooks to the new task. For the United States and for 
many of its associates, each area of the globe and each field of 
international action had its specific problems which the diplo- 
mats and soldiers were now reappraising in the light of novel 
conditions. New priorities and new standards of value were 
rapidly being established as each segment of foreign policy was 
scrutinized to determine its relevance to the intensified “cold 
war’ of 1951. 

The most remarkable feature of this readjustment as it af- 
fected the United States was its overwhelming emphasis on 
considerations of defensive military strength, which now clearly 
outweighed any of the other objectives that had inspired Amer- 
ican foreign policy in past years. In addition to the intensified 
effort to build up our own armed forces and infuse real strength 
into the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, which remained 
the cornerstone of this country’s global security system, urgent 
attention was being given to the extension of the system itself 
through the inclusion of other strategically placed countries— 
Greece and Turkey, Spain, Germany, Japan, Formosa, and pos- 
sibly some of the countries of the Middle East. So far as the 
United States was concerned, preoccupation with global de- 
fense matters seemed to have vanquished both the enmities of 
World War II and the fastidiousness which until lately had 
barred this country from close association with nondemocratic 
regimes. 

This change of emphasis, discernible in every segment of for- 
eign policy, was especially marked in the American attitude 
toward the vast underdeveloped areas whose needs had inspired 
the two-year-old Point Four program. Through 1949 and 1950 
there had been a profuse blossoming of plans for raising these 
countries’ living standards, increasing their food production, 
and improving their levels of health and education. Now such 
projects were giving way everywhere before the demands of 
Western rearmament. Production was now the cry—immediate 
production for the arsenals of North America and Western 
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Europe. Those “backward” countries which could produce de- 
sired raw materials had begun to enjoy a kind of hectic pros- 
perity, at least in the early months of the rearmament boom, 
but it was not the kind of well-regulated and broadly based 
prosperity which believers in the Point Four concept had looked 
to as an effective antidote to Communism. Though plans for 
technical assistance under the Act for International Develop- 
ment and the expanded program of the United Nations con- 
tinued to go forward, their impact could not be compared with 
that of the new economic forces let loose by the rearmament 
boom. . 

The dangers and sacrifices that accompanied rearmament in 
foreign countries placed an additional burden on those agencies 
through which the United States endeavored to explain its 
actions to the peoples of the world and uphold its own values 
in the ideological competition with the U.S.S.R. The role which 
such efforts ought to play in American foreign policy, however, 
had never been firmly settled, and the crisis atmosphere of 
I95I was not propitious to a final determination on this point. 
With no fixed policy or doctrine, American “psychological 
strategy” faced no easy task in trying to clarify American aims 
to a world whose enthusiasm for American leadership—as each 
day’s events bore witness—was still on the decline. 

This waning of confidence in the United States, which was 
sufficiently apparent to any attentive reader of the popular 
press,” was especially disconcerting because popular attitudes 
both at home and abroad would clearly play a large part in the 
success or failure of the global security program. That pro- 
gram, as its sponsors repeatedly pointed out, was designed to 
prevent war if possible, and to prevent a Soviet victory if war 
was unhappily precipitated by the Soviet leaders. Whether the 
endeavor succeeded would depend partly on the reactions of 
the Kremlin and partly on the ability of the non-Communist 


nations to hold together through the years of maximum tension, 
effort, and sacrifice. 


*1 For a typical survey of foreign opinion early in 1951 see “We Worry Our 
Allies,” Life, XXX, No. 4, January 22, 1951, 32-33. 
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So far as the Soviet leaders were concerned, their intentions 
lay quite beyond the range of observation of the free world. 
Did they believe in the peaceful aims professed by the Amer- 
ican Government, which ran counter to what their own doctrine 
told them about “imperialist” regimes, or did they attach 
greater importance to those organs of American opinion which 
insisted that peaceful “coexistence” with Communism was out 
of the question? Supposing that they did recognize the funda- 
mentally pacific nature of Western rearmament, would they 
tamely allow the process to be completed without any effort to 
exploit their own military advantage while it lasted? Could 
they be interested in an over-all accommodation with the West 
which would relieve humanity from the fear of war and the 
crushing burden of the armaments race? Or did they perhaps 
rely on the economic and political strains of rearmament to di- 
vide and paralyze the North Atlantic coalition while the rest 
of Asia and Africa were drifting into the Communist orbit? 

No one in the free world had the answers to these questions, 
and the variety of opinions expressed on the subject—even by 
supposedly well-informed governmental authorities—reflected 
a basic uncertainty about the enemy which was one of the free 
world’s major handicaps. Officially the United States was pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that the problem was to prepare for 
a long period of tension rather than an immediate Soviet at- 
tack; but this tentative hypothesis was subject to continuous 
reexamination in the light of Soviet attitudes. Critics of the ad- 
ministration, at home and abroad, suggested with some plau- 
sibility that the danger of war was sometimes deliberately exag- 
gerated in order to mobilize public and congressional support. 
However that might be, the painful caution of American policy 
in the Korean war showed clearly that full-scale war with Rus- 
sia was considered as ‘‘a very dangerous possibility” even 
though not “inevitable.” *? 

An equal uncertainty prevailed with reference to what would 
happen if the Russians continued to avoid creating a situation 


*2 Testimony of Defense Secretary Marshall, in Military Situation in the Far 
East, I, 646. 
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that would lead to all-out war. How soon would the free na- 
tions possess the margin of safety which might be taken to con- 
stitute a ‘‘situation of strength” ? No one knew, although De- 
fense Mobilization Director Charles E. Wilson hazarded a 
somewhat qualified prediction that another two years should 
provide “a military and economic strength sufficient to give us 
reasonable security against aggression.” ** Nor was it possible 
to envisage very clearly the kind of relations that might be 
established with the Soviet Union once the balance had been 
righted. In earlier years there had been hopes of a gradual 
“mellowing” of the Soviet power under the influence of time 
and the containment policy. In the disillusioned atmosphere of 
1951 it seemed more realistic to look forward to ‘‘processes of 
disintegration” which might eventually set in behind the Iron 
Curtain **—provided, of course, that Moscow was content to 
remain inactive while its power disintegrated. 

At all events, few could quarrel with Defense Secretary 
George C. Marshall’s dictum that “the degree of danger de- 
pends a great deal on how we carry ourselves.” *° If the global 
program did not succeed, it was unlikely that anything else 
would. And this program, which had come to seem the only 
reliance of free nations, stood or fell with the support of the 
American people and their elected representatives. Thus far 
there had been general support for the more modest activities 
out of which the program had developed; but in recent months, 
as the magnitude and perils of the enterprise became evident, 
many Americans had shown signs of drawing back. Whether 
their support should be continued, and on what terms, was the 
real point at issue in the successive “great debates” which were 
to agitate the American scene during the first half of the year. 

If Americans were to make the program succeed, they would 
need to display both a readiness for strenuous effort and an 
ability to maintain effective working relations with other na- 


23 Building America’s Might: First Quarterly Report to the President by the 
Director of Defense Mobilization (Washington, April 1951), 43. 

24 Statement of W. Averell Harriman to the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
July 3, in Department of State Bulletin, XXV, July 16, 1951, 88. 

25 Military Situation in the Far East, 1, 646. 
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tions whose aims and interests ran parallel to those of the 
United States. A global program for deterring Soviet-Com- 
munist expansion obviously required close and sympathetic re- 
lations between this country and its associates in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, the Organization of American 
States, the United Nations, and that broader and looser com- 
munity known as the free world. But experience in 1951 was to 
confirm the fact that such relations were far more difficult to 
achieve and maintain than were those “miracles of production” 
by which the United States had habitually come to the rescue 
in times past. 

We have already noted that the winter of 1950-1951 actually 
witnessed a weakening of the sense of solidarity among the 
free nations, reflecting not merely the serious differences with 
respect to Far Eastern policy but also, and more significantly, a 
profound revulsion against the possibility of another war. At- 
tention has been drawn to the widespread belief, sedulously 
cultivated by Communist propaganda, that the United States 
was only too ready to drag its friends into a head-on collision 
with the Soviet Union. Such misapprehensions were as ground- 
less as they were harmful. And yet foreign observers may have 
been justified in their impression that an indefinable change 
had come over the spirit of American foreign policy and over 
the attitude of the American public on international questions. 

A careful observer of the American scene in 1951 might 
easily have gained the impression that the idealistic and hu- 
manitarian current which had hitherto sustained this country’s 
postwar foreign policy was slackening. The most powerful 
emotional force at the moment seemed to be one that drew its 
main strength from outside the government, but which limited 
the government’s range of action and to some extent dictated 
its activity. The representatives of this tendency could give it 
no definite name; its opponents, depending on individual pref- 
erence, could with equal justice call it the “new nationalism,” 
the “new isolationism,” or the ‘new xenophobia,” since its 
basic feature seemed to be a rejection of the humanistic and 
internationalist postulates on which the Roosevelt-Truman for- 
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eign policy had been erected. Nominally, much of its force was 
directed against the American State Department and Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson, on the stated ground that the institu- 
tion and the man had been sympathetic to Communism or, at 
least, lacking in anti-Communist vigilance. But it was note- 
worthy that a not wholly dissimilar mode of thought could be 
detected in some of the activities of the government itself, 
which seemed to foreigners, at any rate, to show an increasing 
preoccupation with material power and a growing indifference 
as to how it was used. American officials no longer seemed 
sO anxious to spare the susceptibilities of other governments 
whose ultimate dependence on the United States was well 
known; the latter, perhaps, felt fewer scruples about withhold- 
ing full cooperation in the implementation of American policies 
with which they sometimes disagreed and which often seemed 
to them to have been formulated with no understanding of 
their particular needs.”® 

The history of the free nations through 1951 was largely 
governed by this clash between attitudes which were tending 
to become dominant in the United States and contrary tend- 
encies prevailing in the outside world. To compare this state 
of affairs with the relationship between the U.S.S.R. and its 
satellites in Eastern Europe would be a gross exaggeration. Yet 
tension of this kind unquestionably weakened the coalition of 
free nations. It was a liability which to some undetermined ex- 
tent offset their growing material strength. It might be the 
factor on which the Soviet Union was counting to neutralize 
the effects of Western rearmament. 

The ways in which this basic tension among the free nations 
asserted itself were infinitely varied. Sometimes it disguised 
itself as an argument about some abstract concept like “equality 
of sacrifice” in the defense of Europe or of Korea—an argu- 
ment that seemed to belittle the Stalinist challenge by imply- 
ing that it demanded something less than the maximum effort 


26 A sober analysis of these tendencies is the principal contribution of the book- 
let of the American Friends Service Committee, Steps to Peace: A Quaker View 
of U.S. Foreign Policy (n.p., 1951). 
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of which every threatened party was capable. More often it 
took the form of a sheer test of will power between the United 
States and a group of associated nations. Almost always the 
real question was how far the United States could impose its 
views on the entire group and how far it must, for the sake of 
efficient teamwork, defer to the views and interests of its part- 
ners. This, after all, was one of the fundamental questions 
posed by the cold war, and one that had become more pressing 
as the Asiatic phase of the East-West struggle came into prom- 
inence. In Europe the United States had partners who shared 
the same general outlook and could at least understand what 
this country was driving at. In the United Nations and in Asia 
it had also to seek the cooperation of other governments many 
of which were new, inexperienced, deeply preoccupied with 
their own problems and antagonisms, and skeptical about the 
real merits of the American position. 

Many of these differences of opinion revolved ultimately 
around what values the free world should emphasize in its con- 
test with the false values of Stalinism. Here too the United 
States, which had done so much to heal the scars of war and 
promote the cause of freedom, now seemed to have got some- 
what to one side of the prevailing trend of thought. In the 
policy of this country, actions damaging to the U.S.S.R. now 
claimed absolute priority over actions beneficial to the non- 
Soviet world; guns were steadily emphasized at the expense 
of butter; extension of the anti-Communist coalition was ac- 
corded more weight than the maintenance of its democratic 
basis. These were perhaps natural responses to the new world 
situation as seen from the United States, and were fully sup- 
ported by public opinion. But they encountered sharp resistance 
in other countries which were situated closer to the firing line, 
were just regaining a reasonable standard of comfort, and re- 
membered how recently their own freedom had been extin- 
guished by states which it was now proposed to rearm as bas- 
tions of anti-Communism. 

Serious as they undoubtedly were, none of these divergencies 
was incapable of solution by the exercise of intelligence and 
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good will, ample reserves of which existed in all the democratic 
countries. Secretary Acheson could still refer to American for- 
eign policy as “the Strategy of Freedom,” ** because freedom 
was still its objective and one of its essential elements was “‘a 
firm adherence in all our actions, at home and abroad, to the 
moral values which give meaning to our lives.” 

In a wider sense, however, it was necessary to ask how far 
the implementation of a Strategy of Freedom was going to be 
inhibited by the exigencies—and the fears—associated with 
the world crisis. How was this supreme objective to be related 
to the practical measures necessary to counter the Seviet chal- 
lenge? The peculiar nature of that challenge, combining ex- 
ternal force with internal subversion, necessitated measures 
that carried with them a threat to the very freedoms it was hoped 
to safeguard. Control of Communists and subversive activities 
threatened to restrict legitimate democratic liberties as well. 
The requirements of military strategy necessitated arrangements 
with governments which could never have qualified on any 
other basis. Although democratic governments continued to 
function in the key countries outside the Soviet bloc, democratic 
ideals were being challenged in many parts of the world, and 
with sufficient vigor to raise the question whether the general 
trend was toward greater individual freedom or less. 

A final question concerned the ability of the unregimented 
peoples of the non-Soviet world to keep their heads and meet 
the intellectual challenge of their situation. What were to be 
the respective roles of reason and emotion in the attempt to 
steer the free world through the mid-century tempest? It was 
well known that the Soviet Union appealed primarily to the 
emotional side of man’s nature, and one might surmise that 
emotional forces colored even the outlook of the Soviet leaders 
themselves. Equally characteristic of the Soviet leadership, how- 
ever, was the careful calculation of every move by intellectual 
methods which excluded subjective and irrational influences as 
far as possible. It was important to know whether the states- 


*T Address of November 29, 1950 (Department of State Bulletin, XXIII, De- 
cember 18, 1950, 962-967). 
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men and peoples of the free nations, lacking both the intel- 
lectual limitations and the assurance that went with acceptance 
of the Marxian dogma, were capable of conducting their affairs 
with equal sang-froid. 

Explosions of blind passion in any part of the free world 
could clearly benefit no one except the men in the Kremlin. Yet 
such explosions, sometimes spontaneous and sometimes encour- 
aged by propaganda, had seemed to grow more prevalent as 
the world situation darkened. Popular awareness of public af- 
fairs had grown more rapidly than had the appreciation of 
their technical complexity and their dependence on specialized 
knowledge, skilled administration, and occasional forbearance. 
There was abroad in the world a growing impatience with legal 
and technical detail and diplomatic procedure, a growing dis- 
position to resort to strong action without reflecting unduly on 
the consequences. Such tendencies, from which no country and 
no branch of government was wholly free, increased the hazards 
of statesmanship and the uncertainty of the final outcome. 

President Truman summed up the problem of the free world 
and of America’s place in it in an address on Independence 
Day, July 4, 1951. 


We are going through a period, he said, that will test to the ut- 
most our self-control, our patriotism, and our faith in our institu- 
tions. The very idea of self-government is being put to the test in 
the world today as it has never been tested before. 


If we do not succeed in this country—if we do not succeed in 
building up our armed forces, in controlling inflation, and in 
strengthening our friends and allies—then the cause of self-gov- 
ernment, the cause of human freedom, is lost. If we with all that 
we have in our favor do not succeed, no other free government 
can survive—anywhere in the world—and the whole great experi- 
ment that began in 1776 will be over and done with.?8 


The President, however, did not expect that to happen. The 
principles of the Declaration of Independence, he declared, 
were sound enough to guide us through this crisis as they had 
guided us through the crises of the past. The words of the 
28 Department of State Bulletin, XXV, July 16, 1951, 86. 
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Liberty Bell—‘‘Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land”— 
should be the inspiration of all our actions. 


We have written them in the deeds of our soldiers in Korea—for 
the men of Asia and all the world to see. Let us write them in all 
that we do, at home and abroad, to the end that men everywhere 
may read them and take hope and courage for the victory of free- 
dom. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
THE DEFENSE OF WESTERN EUROPE 


STUDENTS OF American foreign policy after World War II often 
remarked that the Truman administration had seemed more 
interested in combating Soviet-Communist expansion in Europe 
than in Asia. This emphasis, in fact, was not denied by spokes- 
men for the government. “The heart of our common defense 
effort,” the President said in his State of the Union message for 
1951, is the North Atlantic community. The defense of Europe 
is the basis for the defense of the whole free world—ourselves 
included.” Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions until his untimely death in July 1951, took the same posi- 
tion in a statement to the Senate Armed Services and Foreign 
Relations committees. Questions as to the relative importance 
of Europe and Asia raised no doubt in his mind, he said. 


To me it is very easy to decide; because I believe that if we lose 
Western Europe, we will have great difficulty in preventing a sub- 
sequent build-up of Soviet power; with the shipyards and airplane 
factories, all of the productive capacity of Western Europe lost, 
we would have an increasingly difficult time in holding our own; 

. . whereas, if we lose all of the Asiatic mainland, we could still 
survive and build up and possibly get it back again. . . .? 


General Omar N. Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, was even more explicit: 


You add to the present capacity of Russia all the industrial capac- 
ity and the shipbuilding capacity of Europe, and it is not beyond 
1 Military Situation in the Far East: Hearings, Senate Armed Services and For- 


eign Relations Committees, 82nd Congress, 1st Session (Washington, 1951), II, 
1585-1586. 
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reason that it might eventually lead to an invasion of the Western 
Hemisphere.” 


Although this clear-cut subordination of Asia to Europe had 
not prevented the United States from assuming important mili- 
tary responsibilities on the other side of the globe, it offered 
at least a superficial contrast with the more closely knit texture 
of Soviet world policy. Soviet theoreticians had been stressing 
for decades not the relative importance or unimportance of 
Europe and Asia but their interdependence—or, more broadly, 
the interdependence of the “imperialist” and “colonial” coun- 
tries—in the world revolutionary process. Neither area could 
properly be called subordinate to the other in Soviet thinking. 


Colonial countries, Stalin had written, form the foundation of the 
base of imperialism. Revolutionizing of this base cannot but un- 
dermine imperialism not only in the sense that imperialism would 
be left without a rear, but in the sense that revolutionizing the 
East must give the decisive blow to the sharpening revolutionary 
crisis in the West. Being attacked on two sides—the rear and the 
front—imperialism must realize that it is doomed to destruction.® 


This analysis, while giving due weight to the important role 
of the “colonial” countries in the struggle against “imperial- 
ism,” certainly implied no renunciation of interest in the indus- 
trialized heart of Europe. It was an undeniable fact, moreover, 
that the Kremlin’s own attention had been directed primarily to 
affairs in Europe until the late 1940’s, when the halting of the 
Communist offensive in the West and the unexpected successes 
of the Chinese Communists in the East provided a double mo- 
tive for a shift of revolutionary emphasis. Since that time the 
Soviet Government’s sullen reaction to the gradual build-up of 
the North Atlantic alliance, and its particular sensitivity in 
matters involving the future of Germany, had revealed an un- 
diminished appreciation of Western Europe's significance in the 
game of power politics. 


2 Assignment of Ground Forces of the United States to Duty in the European 
Area: Hearings, Senate Foreign Relations and Armed Services Committees, 82nd 
Congress, 1st Session, on S. Con. Res. 8 (Washington, 1951), 145-146. 

3J. V. Stalin, “Revolutionary Movement in the East’ (1925), Sochineniya 
(Moscow, Gospolitizdat, 1947), VII, 231. 
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By the late 1940’s, the areas of Soviet and Western control 
in Europe had become too well-established to admit of exten- 
sive maneuvering for position by either side. Most of the con- 
tinent was firmly held by one or other of the two opposed 
groupings, the U.S.S.R. and its satellites in Eastern Europe and, 
in the West, the looser coalition of European and Atlantic states 
whose most definite bond of union was the North Atlantic 
Treaty. Respect for established positions had become one of the 
unwritten conventions of the “cold war,” and it was generally 
assumed that an attempt at forcible disturbance of the status 
quo in Europe by either side would be likely to result in full- 
scale hostilities. Within these fragile limits, however, the strug- 
gle for ultimate possession of the old world continued, day by 
day and year by year, with a tenacity that reflected both the 
greatness of the prize and the global significance of the out- 
come. 

The form of this unremitting struggle was dictated by the 
politico-military structure of the European continent as it had 
emerged from the war and the ensuing years of readjustment. 
Under the iron discipline of the Soviet Union on one side and 
with the firm encouragement of the United States on the other, 
public policy in both halves of Europe aimed at a competitive 
development of economic and military strength through coordi- 
nated effort by many nations. At the same time, each group was 
endeavoring both to increase its own political cohesiveness and 
to extend its scope through the absorption of part or all of Ger- 
many, Austria, Yugoslavia, and any other areas whose ultimate 
allegiance as between East and West could still be considered 
doubtful. And, as the counterpart of these endeavors, each party 
strove to obstruct and delay the consolidation of the other by 
means of diplomatic maneuvers, economic pressure, propa- 
ganda, and similar activities of a nonviolent character. 

This process, which laid a heavy economic and psychological 
burden on all Europe, went forward in an atmosphere strongly 
conditioned by the possibility of war and by a sense of unlim- 
ited antagonism which had become rooted in the consciousness 
of the leaders on both sides. Although actual force was held in 
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abeyance except on the police level, considerations of military 
potential dominated the actions of the governments and, to a 
considerable extent, the attitude of their peoples. If war should 
become unavoidable, the long-run strategic advantages, in terms 
of resources, skills, and access to help from overseas, unques- 
tionably lay with the West. But what loomed more immedi- 
ately in the eyes of both parties was a factor that might easily 
nullify these long-run advantages by settling the issue before 
they could be brought into play. That factor was the local and 
immediate superiority of the Soviet Union and its satellites in 
most departments of effective military strength, particularly in 
mobilized ground and tactical air forces. Unless and until this 
superiority was materially reduced, the Soviets would have it in 
their power to overrun the greater part of Western Europe, sub- 
ject the British Isles to heavy attack by aircraft and guided mis- 
siles, supplement their own military potential with that of the 
conquered countries, and confront the United States with the 
alternatives of renouncing Europe, destroying its industrial cen- 
ters with atomic bombs, or attempting to liberate whatever 
might remain after a few months or years of Soviet occupation. 

Soviet military power in early 1951 was reckoned in terms of 
175 to 200 divisions, 25,000 tanks, up to 20,000 aircraft, and 
the world’s largest fleet of submarines. Only 25 or 30 Soviet 
divisions were deployed in Eastern Germany, Poland, and Hun- 
gary, but total Soviet strength in the area was augmented by 
6o to 70 divisions of satellite troops and, in Eastern Germany, 
by a “People’s Police” force including military units of some 
50,000 men. To all this the West, as yet, could oppose only the 
half-dozen American, British, and French divisions in Germany, 
a few under-strength formations in process of creation by the 
lesser members of the North Atlantic alliance, and the superi- 
ority which the United States continued to maintain in the field 
of atomic weapons. Even this last advantage was expected to 
diminish as the Soviet Union increased its stockpile of atomic 


bombs.‘ 


4Cf. the cogent analysis presented in an anonymous article, “The Balance of 
Military Power,” Atlantic Monthly, CLXXXVII, June 1951, 21-27. 
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The primary objective of the West was to remedy this inferi- 
ority so far as possible by building up additional military forces 
on the continent of Europe along lines that had been laid down 
in successive meetings of the North Atlantic Council. No at- 
tempt was contemplated to match the Soviet-controlled forces 
man for man or division for division; the objective, rather, was 
to create a “deterrent force’’ whose superior training and equip- 
ment would make up for its smaller numbers and convince the 
Russians that a move into Western Europe was too dangerous 
to be attempted. 

The backbone of this “integrated” force was to consist of the 
American, British, and French divisions in Germany, which were 
scheduled to be roughly doubled in strength during 1951, sup- 
plemented by additional formations to be raised and equipped 
by the other North Atlantic allies. In addition, it was now gen- 
erally agreed by the North Atlantic governments that a way 
must be found to harness the military potential of Western 
Germany, the chief unexploited source of manpower for the 
common defense of Western Europe. At the Brussels meeting 
of the North Atlantic Council in December 1950, the three 
powers responsible for the military occupation of Western Ger- 
many had been authorized to explore this problem officially 
with the West German government at Bonn. 

If this and the other plans approved at Brussels were to go 
through without impediment, there was hope that another year 
would see General Eisenhower, the new North Atlantic com- 
mander in Europe, in command of a genuinely integrated mili- 
tary force of such respectable dimensions as to lighten mate- 
rially the burden of apprehension that weighed upon the At- 
lantic allies. There were, however, a number of factors which 
forbade complete optimism in this regard. The economic costs 
of the undertaking would be formidable, and the problem of 
equitably distributing the risks and sacrifices was one to strain 
both the solidarity of the alliance and the stability of the indi- 
vidual governments. At the moment there was hardly a country 
that could be considered unreservedly behind the program, which 
had been conceived in a period of international crisis and whose 
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implementation would be affected by all the doubts, uncertain- 
ties, and countercurrents stirred up by Soviet and Chinese Com- 
munist actions. 

Particularly dangerous to the program in its early months 
were the different types of resistance which had begun to ap- 
pear in three very diverse quarters: (1) in the United States, 
with whose support the entire enterprise stood or fell; (2) in 
Western Germany, without whose cooperation the task of 
defending Europe would be fraught with exaggerated difficulties ; 
and (3) in the U.S.S.R., which had the capability of breaking 
up the program in its inception if the Soviet leaders were pre- 
pared to run the necessary risks. Although these various objec- 
tions had nothing in common with each other, in combination 
they created a situation of extreme complexity and delicacy. 
Until it was clarified, not much could be done toward the erec- 
tion of adequate defenses for an area which, in the eyes of the 
United States Joint Chiefs of Staff, was “almost as vital to our 
security as our own territory.” ® 


1. America’s Great Debate 


It was indicative of the seriousness of the Western situation 
that the country which had perhaps done most to breathe life 
into the principle of a North Atlantic community should now 
have come to be regarded as a doubtful element in the associa- 
tion. The explanations of this phenomenon must be sought as 
much in the realm of national psychology and the exigencies of 
political life as in specific developments on the international 
scene. The implications, however, were primarily international 
in character and were of a nature to cast doubt for a time both 
on the vitality of the Atlantic alliance and on the possibility of 
redressing the balance of military power in Europe. 

It was, perhaps, a natural feature of the difficult winter of 
1950-1951 that some Americans should become unusually pre- 
occupied with the negative aspects of the European situation, 
attach more weight to the shortcomings of the Western Euro- 


5 Statement of General Bradley in Assignment of Ground Forces, cited, 126. 
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pean governments than to their accomplishments, stress the evi- 
dences of “neutralism” and anti-American feeling in Europe 
more than the official attachment to the purposes of the North 
Atlantic alliance, and ask themselves whether the American 
money and confidence invested in Western Europe since the 
war had been misplaced. The mood which prevailed in many 
quarters at the time found typical expression in an address by 
ex-President Herbert Hoover (December 20, 1950) decrying 
the nonsupport of American policy by hitherto friendly nations, 
recommending a virtual halt in American aid to Europe, and 
suggesting an alternative world policy based on withdrawal 
from the Eurasian continent and, if necessary, to the Western 
Hemisphere. This speech marked the opening of the so-called 
“Great Debate” in which Americans in and out of Congress 
were to reflect aloud, during the next fifteen weeks, upon the 
nature of their world position and the national implications of 
Europe’s exposure to Soviet conquest. 

Historians are likely to find the primary significance of this 
episode in its subjective aspect as a stage in the slow evolution 
of the American outlook. Its direct effect on the conduct of our 
international policy appears to have been indecisive, and its im- 
pact on world opinion, though certainly not encouraging, can- 
not be clearly isolated from that of other developments affect- 
ing our international status at the same period. Its final result 
was a reaffirmation, under conditions of exceptional difficulty, 
of the principle that 


the security of the United States and its citizens is involved with the 
security of its partners under the North Atlantic Treaty, and the 
commitments of that treaty are therefore an essential part of the 
foreign policy of the United States.® 


But this end was not achieved without a congressional struggle 
of unusual length and bitterness during which it appeared pos- 
sible that the principle of North Atlantic solidarity might be 
negatived by congressional repudiation of this country's under- 
taking to share in the build-up of defense forces in Western 


8 Senate Resolution 99, 82nd Congress, 1st Session, adopted April 4, 1951. 
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Europe. Although all efforts in this direction failed, the even- 
tual endorsement of existing policies was qualified by restric- 
tions admittedly aimed at limiting the manner in which this 
country was to fulfill its treaty obligations. 

The focus of the debate as it developed in the United States 
Senate was the intention, first announced by the President on 
September 9, 1950, to make ‘‘substantial increases in the strength 
of the United States forces to be stationed in Western Europe 
in the interest of the defense of that area.” Objection to this 
plan did not, of course, necessarily imply full agreement with 
the Hoover proposals, which soon proved to have been too far- 
reaching to rally full support among active politicians. Al- 
though a majority of Republican members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives later signed a manifesto explicitly endorsing the 
Hoover recommendations,’ the practical challenge to adminis- 
tration policy owed more to the views of Republican Senator 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio, who told the Senate on January 5 that 
he did not “agree with those who think we can completely 
abandon the rest of the world and rely solely upon the defense 
of this continent.”” Yet Mr. Taft made it clear on this and other 
occasions that he stood much closer to Hoover than to Truman. 
His numerous speeches throughout this period bespoke a kin- 
dred longing to be free from involvement with foreign govern- 
ments and international organizations, a comparable mistrust 
of even the friendliest allied governments, and a similar belief 
in air and sea power as a primary guarantee of American security. 

Various other Senators evinced equal hostility to the plan of 
reinforcing the two American divisions then in Europe. Such a 
r eeding, they asserted, would be constitutionally improper 
unless approved by Congress, and militarily unsound in any 
case. On January 8 a resolution inspired by these views (S. Res. 
8) was formally introduced by Senator Kenneth S. Wherry 
of Nebraska. It provided that “no ground forces of the United 
States should be assigned to duty in the European area for the 
purposes of the North Atlantic Treaty pending the adoption of 
a policy with respect thereto by the Congress.” Acceptance of 
7 New York Times, February 15, 1951. 
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this view by the Senate and the administration would have 
meant, at a minimum, lengthy delay while Congress endeavored 
to adopt a policy. Practically, supporters of the resolution 
seemed to hope it would result in the project's being dropped 
altogether. 

The administration view, enunciated several times by the 
President himself, was in contradiction with the Taft-Wherry 
thesis at all points. Reinforcement of American troops in 
Europe, the administration held, was politically and militarily 
essential and, furthermore, required no authorization from Con- 
gress. Nevertheless, the President intimated, he would wel- 
come a declaration by the Senate endorsing the policy already 
decided upon. Eventually a substitute resolution in this sense 
(S. Res. 99) was drafted in the Senate Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services committees and offered as an alternative to the 
Wherry resolution. Much amended at every stage, this latter 
statement became the basis of the resolution of approval which 
the Senate finally adopted on April 4. 

The arguments adduced in support of the administration 
policy, both in speeches and in hearings before the Senate For- 
eign Relations and Armed Services committees,* contained few 
novelties but had perhaps never before been presented in such 
detail and with such a weight of official authority. The secre- 
taries of Defense and State and the members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff insisted without qualification on the absolutely unique 
importance of Western Europe to the security of the United 
States, an importance which, they were careful to point out, re- 
flected solid economic and strategic facts as well as the intan- 
gible ties of personal kinship, a common intellectual heritage, 
and a common belief in democratic ideals. 

Great stress was laid by the administration on the factors 
that made Western Europe intrinsically the strongest portion 
of the free world apart from North America itself—its more 
8 See especially Assignment of Ground Forces of the United States to Duty in 
the European Area, cited, and the Senate Report of the same title (Senate Report 
175, 82nd Congress, 1st Session, Washington, 1951). The most effective mili- 


tary argument for maintaining a world-wide alliance system appeared subse- 
quently in the anonymous Aflantic Monthly article already cited. 
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than 200 million people, constituting the largest pool of skilled 
manpower outside the United States, and its industrial capacity, 
epitomized by a steel production aggregating half that of this 
country and roughly double that of the Soviet Union. As an 
ally, the responsible officials emphasized, Western Europe was 
throwing this vast potential into the scales of the free world. 
Its surrender to Communism would transfer all these assets to 
the other side, accompanied, perhaps, by many of the overseas 
areas still remaining under European sovereignty, and might 
tilt the scales decisively against the United States. 

The authorized military spokesmen were further from una- 
nimity in evaluating the strategic function of Western Europe 
and the British Isles in an actual military conflict between East 
and West—a subject they were called upon to discuss with a 
frankness which in earlier years would have scandalized a large 
part of the American public. All agreed that the area would 
play a decisive role both in the initial, defensive phases of an 
East-West conflict and in the ultimate “carrying of the war 
back to the aggressor” which was a central element in North 
Atlantic strategic thinking. There was also general agreement 
that air power alone could not win such a war; with their pres- 
ent limited range, the American strategic air forces would re- 
quire the aid of naval and ground forces in order to hold bases, 
in Western Europe and elsewhere, from which to strike at the 
industrial heart of the Soviet empire. Opinions differed as to 
whether bombers operating from overseas bases could deliver a 
knock-out blow against the Soviet Union without other forms 
of offensive action; the idea of building up mass land armies 
or conducting a large-scale ground offensive into Russia was, 
however, specifically excluded. 

Much attention centered on the amount of effort and deter- 
mination our European allies were putting into their own de- 
fense programs, and administration representatives tried hard 
to remove any impression that Europeans were being asked to 
make smaller relative sacrifices than Americans. Given the fact 
that these countries had sustained the heaviest losses in the 
recent war and had since been devoting almost their entire en- 
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ergies to economic reconstruction, their current defense plans 
were certainly not unimpressive. France proposed to increase 
its ground forces from five first-line divisions to ten in 1952 
and twenty in 1953, and to develop a tactical air force of 
twenty-eight interceptor groups. Britain had announced a pro- 
gram designed to provide twenty-two divisions, in being or rap- 
idly mobilizable, by the end of 1951; this would enable it to 
increase its ground strength in Western Germany from two 
divisions to four. Most of the other North Atlantic govern- 
ments had lengthened their terms of military service and taken 
other steps designed to increase the forces available within the 
limits of their smaller capabilities. 

The level of military expenditure proposed by the European 
allies, though considerably below that now contemplated by 
the United States, was described as fully proportionate to it if 
the vastly superior strength of the American economy was borne 
in mind. Several of these countries, moreover, were discharging 
important military responsibilities outside Europe. Great Brit- 
ain, in addition to its active participation in the Korean war, still 
carried the main burden of Western defense responsibilities in 
Africa and the Middle East and was heavily engaged with Com- 
munist forces in Malaya. France, also a participant in the 
Korean campaign, was devoting much of its none too plentiful 
manpower and resources to a long-drawn-out war against the 
Communist insurrectionary movement in Indochina, which had 
achieved global significance with the advent of an aggressive 
Communist regime in Peking. 

Some of these facts, and most of the inferences drawn from 
them by administration spokesmen, were challenged by military 
and civilian personalities who appeared more or less in sym- 
pathy with the Wherry resolution. And neither the official 
spokesmen nor the outside witnesses who came to their support 
—including Governor Thomas E. Dewey and two or three other 
prominent Republicans—could deny that the attempt to safe- 
guard Western Europe involved a substantial element of risk. 
If the venture miscarried, the cost would have to be reckoned 
not merely in dollars or military equipment but in the lives of 
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American soldiers. But the risks of inaction, for those who sup- 
ported the principle of North Atlantic solidarity, were even 
greater. To them, failure to carry through with the defense of 
Western Europe was an invitation to disaster; perseverance in 
the course already chosen was the surest road to ultimate se- 
curity. : 

Two developments during February went far to ensure the 
eventual, qualified endorsement of the administration program. 
On February 1, General Eisenhower presented members of 
Congress with a soberly optimistic report on the visit of inspec- 
tion which had just carried him to each of the North Atlantic 
capitals. This speech, followed the next night by a radio ad- 
dress to the nation, marked the intellectual and emotional cli- 
max of the debate. With the authority of the soldier who was 
assuming supreme direction of Western Europe’s defense and 
with all the personal persuasiveness at his command, General 
Eisenhower devoted himself to convincing his audiences that 
Western Europe not only must but in fact could be defended; 
that the peoples of Western Europe were genuinely prepared to 
defend themselves, and would themselves contribute the “bulk” 
of the ground forces necessary to that end; that American par- 
ticipation was, nevertheless, essential to encourage their deter- 
mination; and that it was vitally important to place no arbitrary 
restriction on the scope of this or any other nation’s effort in the 


common cause. The emphasis on moral factors was character- 
istic: 


What we are trying to do, said the General, . . . is to start a sort 
of reciprocal action across the Atlantic. . . . The only thing that 
can defeat us is to establish a descending spiral born of suspicion, 
unreadiness on the part of each of us to do his job, the job that he 
knows in his own heart he must do. 


Opponents of the program were further shaken when De- 
fense Secretary Marshall, testifying to the two Senate commit- 
tees on February 15, for the first time revealed the compara- 
tively small size of the military movement in prospect. Under 
existing plans, it appeared, only four new divisions of ground 
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forces were to be sent across the Atlantic to join the two Ameri- 
can divisions already in Europe. This had been highly classified 
information, the disclosure of which had obvious disadvantages 
and had been authorized, as Marshall said, only “because there 
is a greater peril to our security through weakening the morale 
of our allies by a debate based upon uncertainties than there 
can possibly be through the public disclosure of our planned 
strength figures.” ® 

Estimates of the actual numbers of men involved were com- 
plicated by a failure to differentiate adequately between com- 
bat, auxiliary, and service troops and resulted in a somewhat 
misleading impression. General Marshall appeared to intimate 
that only about 100,000 troops would be involved in the shift 
from this country; General Bradley later used the figure 200,000 
to describe the six divisions to be stationed in Europe. But these 
estimates did not allow for the fact that every combat division 
required the support of noncombatant troops in equal or greater 
numbers. In July, many who had voted for the Senate resolu- 
tion were shocked to discover that American forces in Europe 
by the middle of 1952 were actually scheduled to number 
344,000, including 284,000 ground and 60,000 air personnel.’® 

Once the issue had been reduced to a definite number of divi- 
sions, senatorial attention focused on the watering down of the 
administration resolution to a point where it would have some 
chance of passing. This process required intense labor within 
the Senate committees, consumed days of feverish floor debate, 
and carried with it various collateral effects, including a delay 
in the passage of an important military manpower bill while 
adherents of the Taft-Wherry school in the House of Repre- 
sentatives attempted to include a ban on the commitment of 
troops to the European area." 

In its final form, the Senate resolution specifically approved 
the President’s appointment of General Eisenhower, the plac- 
9 Assignment of Ground Forces, cited, 40. 

10 Testimony of General J. Lawton Collins, Army Chief of Staff, before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations and Armed Services Committees, July 31, reported in the 


New York Times, August 1, 1951. 
11 Cf. below, p. 155. 
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ing of American armed forces in Europe under his command, 
and the plan to send four additional divisions of ground forces 
to Western Europe. These items the Senate approved on April 
4 by a vote of 69 to 21. But it accompanied its approval with 
an imposing number of restrictions, expressed in a tone of obvi- 
ous distrust of the administration and of the North Atlantic 
allies. The most significant of these provisions declared that 


it is the sense of the Senate that no ground troops in addition to 
such four divisions should be sent to Western Europe in imple- 
mentation of Article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty !? without 
further Congressional approval. i 


Thus the Senate served notice that, in acquiescing in the im- 
mediate program of the administration, it had abandoned none 
of its constitutional claims and only a little of its skepticism. 
The President continued to insist that congressional approval 
of the deployment of the armed forces under the authority of 
the Commander-in-Chief was not required under the Constitu- 
tion; ** but Americans were left with every incentive to hope 
that the issue would not arise again under such critical circum- 
stances. If the great debate had shown anything, it was the 
danger that could result from a fundamental lack of executive- 
legislative understanding on a vital question of foreign rela- 
tions. 

Two other provisions of the Senate resolution were in the 
nature of reminders on matters which the administration al- 
ready had at heart. One called for an effort to relieve Italy of 
the military disabilities imposed by its 1947 peace treaty, which 
limited its potential contribution to the common defense; the 
other urged that plans for the defense of Europe be speedily 
revised “‘to provide for a utilization of the military and other 
resources of Western Germany and Spain.” In a parallel reso- 


12 Article 3 reads: “In order more effectively to achieve the objectives of this 
Treaty, the Parties, separately and jointly, by means of continuous and effective 
self-help and mutual aid, will maintain and develop their individual and col- 
lective capacity to resist armed attack.” 

13 The administration argument was fully set forth in Powers of the President to 
Send the Armed Forces Outside the United States (Committee print, Senate For- 
eign Relations and Armed Services Committees, Washington, 1951). 
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lution (S. Con. Res. 18) which was adopted by the Senate and 
sent to the House for its concurrent action although not acted 
upon there, Greece and Turkey were mentioned as two other 
countries outside the North Atlantic alliance in whose defense 
potential the United States was keenly interested. 

In fact, the tasks here listed were to represent a primary pre- 
occupation of American diplomacy all through 1951.’* But 
many problems would have to be solved and a good number of 
attitudes modified before there could be much hope of drawing 
upon the potentialities of these nations to the advantage of the 
North Atlantic nucleus. In the meantime, North Atlantic states- 
men could derive some satisfaction from the fact that the At- 
lantic nucleus itself had come through the fire without more 
serious damage. 


2. The German Enigma 


Work on the creation of an integrated military force in West- 
ern Europe was not held up while the Senate debated. Before 
the end of February General Eisenhower was back in Europe 
with his Chief of Staff, General Alfred M. Gruenther, organiz- 
ing his new command and selecting an international staff pre- 
paratory to the formal activation of “SHAPE” (Supreme Head- 
quarters of the Allied Powers in Europe) on April 2. In March 
he announced the appointment of a Deputy Supreme Allied 
Commander, British Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery of 
Alamein, and the division of his area of command into North- 
ern, Central, and Southern regions under international com- 
manders. Western Europe, General Eisenhower later explained, 
had been thought of as ‘‘an ultimate stronghold flanked by two 
defended regions,” with ‘Norway and Denmark as the one 
buttress, Italy and adjacent waters as the other, and the central 
mass as the main structure.” *® 

The Northern command was assigned to a British admiral, 
Sir Patrick Brind; the Southern one was left temporarily vacant 


14 Cf. below, pp. 331 ff. 


15 First Annual Report of the Supreme Commander in Europe, in New York 
Times, April 2, 1952. 
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pending an adjustment of the rival claims advanced by Great 
Britain and the United States, whose governments were also at 
odds over the nationality of Eisenhower's proposed naval coun- 
terpart, the Supreme Allied Command, Atlantic. Many months 
were to pass before the conflicting views of the world’s first 
and second sea powers could be sufficiently reconciled to apply 
the principle of integration in the realm of Mediterranean and 
Atlantic defense.”® 

In the meantime particular interest attached to Eisenhower's 
appointments in the crucial Central sector, where the main 
shock of any Soviet offensive would presumably be felt. As had 
been widely expected, General Alphonse-Pierre Juin of France 
was named commander of army forces and the American Lieu- 
tenant General Lauris Norstad was designated to command the 
allied air forces. In token of the special importance of their 
assignments, both were made directly responsible to Eisen- 
hower. The French Vice-Admiral Robert Jaujard, as flag officer 
for Central Europe, was given responsibility for commanding 
a Rhine naval patrol and such other naval forces as might be 
assigned to him. 

What precise areas the Central European command would 
try to defend, and how it would go about the task, were ques- 
tions to which the official communiqués gave no answer. In 
fact, General Juin was confronted just beyond the Rhine with 
the greatest complex of uncertainties in all Europe. Germany, 
where the last European war had ended in 1945, continued to 
loom as a central but almost inscrutable factor in the organiza- 
tion of Western Europe’s defense against any new cataclysm. 
If the purpose of the Western defense effort was to deny the 
Soviets the increased war potential they might gain by overrun- 
ning Western Europe, the territory between the Rhine and the 
Elbe was by far the most important single area on the conti- 
nent, as well as the most immediately threatened. But any plan 
for safeguarding it against the U.S.S.R. raised delicate questions 
about Germany’s general position in the East-West struggle, 
the willingness and capacity of the Western Germans to par- 
16 Cf. below, pp. 332-337. 
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ticipate in their own defense, and the relationship of any such 
undertaking to the aims for which the last war had been fought. 

It was virtually axiomatic that the defense of this territory, 
given the limited forces available to the North Atlantic Treaty 
powers, depended on German cooperation. Germany alone could 
supply the additional manpower and facilities that would be 
needed if the defense of Europe was to be advanced east of the 
Rhine. This fact had already projected the allies and the Ger- 
man people into a political and psychological situation of ex- 
treme complexity, from which they were to find no satisfactory 
exit in 1951. Much energy was to be devoted throughout the 
year to the search for a “safe” method of putting German 
armed units at the disposal of the West, under conditions that 
would spare German susceptibilities, minimize the risk of a re- 
vival of German militarism, and also avoid provoking a violent 
reaction by the U.S.S.R. 

The search for a formula that would satisfy such varied re- 
quirements was greatly complicated by Germany's status as a 
defeated and divided country, still subject to foreign military 
occupation and endowed with two distinct governments of op- 
posite character in East and West. The general situation of 
Germany was not one in which Germans could feel much satis- 
faction or much attachment to any of the occupying powers, 
whatever their own responsibility for bringing such a state of 
affairs about. Resentment against the occupation and division 
of the country, desire to regain national “unity” and “‘sover- 
eignty” as quickly as possible, were probably the dominant sen- 
timents in all parts of Germany. With them went a profound 
weariness of military adventures which appeared to overshadow 
even the general hatred of Communism and fear of Russia. In 
Eastern Germany the practical expression of such tendencies 
was limited by the apparatus of the Communist police state. In 
the freer air of Western Germany their net effect, allowing for 
variations of individual and group opinion, was an attitude of 
considerable recalcitrance toward the West and a proneness to 
self-delusion about the possibilities of regaining independence 
and avoiding involvement in the East-West struggle. 
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Although German resentment and mistrust were fully recip- 
rocated by Germany’s neighbors to the West, the latter had in 
the past two or three years made important moves toward asso- 
ciating the (West) German Federal Republic with the devel- 
oping Western European community by way of participation in 
such institutions as the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation and the Council of Europe. A most noteworthy step 
in this direction had been the promulgation in May 1950 of the 
French-sponsored Schuman-Monnet plan for the establishment 
of a European Coal and Steel Community—a plan which had 
as one of its primary objectives the establishment*of a solidarity 
of economic interest between Germany and its Western neigh- 
bors which would diminish the risks of restoring the former to 
an independent position. After many uncertainties, this plan 
was now approaching the status of a formal treaty under which 
the coal and steel industries of France, Germany, Italy, and the 
three Benelux nations would be merged under the administra- 
tion of a supranational, nine-man “High Authority,” flanked by 
a Common Assembly and a Council of Ministers representing 
the six participating states, a Court of Justice to watch over the 
activities of the other three bodies, and a Consultative Commit- 
tee to represent producer, labor, and consumer groups.”* 

Implementation of the Schuman Plan could represent an im- 
portant stage in the development of a Western European politi- 
cal federation in which Germany would be included. At the 
very least, it would be a potent influence toward demolishing 
the psychological barriers which still separated Germany from 
the rest of the Western European community. For the time 
being, however, these barriers remained so high that neither 
the French nor the German legislative bodies could be counted 


17 The treaty establishing a European Coal and Steel Community was signed by 
the Foreign Ministers of the six participating governments in Paris on April 18, 
1951 (text and related documents in Chronique de politique étrangére, IV, May 
1951, 333-443). Under the treaty, eight members of the High Authority would 
be elected by the six-man Council of Ministers, and they in turn would elect the 
ninth member; no more than two members could be of the same nationality. 
The Council of Ministers would have one representative from each country; the 
Common Assembly would comprise 18 French, 18 German, 18 Italian, and 24 
Benelux representatives. For a detailed analysis cf. John A. McKesson, “The 
Schuman Plan,” Political Science Quarterly, LX VII, March 1952, 18-35. 
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upon to endorse the plan. Still less was either nation prepared 
as yet to think in terms of a partnership in arms. For the French, 
the memory of successive German invasions and occupations 
was too recent to admit the idea of a new German military es- 
tablishment; for the Germans, any number of national disabili- 
ties growing out of the war and the occupation would have to 
be remedied before they would consider assuming new burdens 
on behalf of the West as a whole. Fruitful cooperation, in the 
German view, would have to start from a basis of national 
equality which Germany did not yet enjoy. 

Accordingly, Germans tended to look at rearmament less as 
a means of protection against the East than as a means of ex- 
torting concessions from the West. Under the impulsion of 
the Soviet menace, the Western powers had already made many 
concessions to German opinion in the hope of attaching the 
Federal Republic firmly to the Western cause. They had even 
undertaken to increase their forces in Germany and to “treat 
any attack against the Federal Republic or Berlin from any 
quarter as an attack upon themselves.” ?® But they were not yet 
sufficiently convinced of Germany’s conversion to a peaceful 
and democratic outlook to relinquish their remaining controls 
as rapidly as most Germans desired. Indications of eagerness 
to make a beginning with German rearmament, which came 
chiefly from the United States, tended to accentuate the diff- 
culty by making the Germans more exigent and thus increasing 
the hesitancy of France and the smaller Western nations. 

A formal overture along these lines which was made by 
the United States at the North Atlantic Council meeting in Sep- 
tember 1950 had produced a thoroughly negative reaction on 
the part of both French and Germans. The American proposal 
had called for the establishment of ten German divisions 
under the auspices of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
As an alternative, Premier René Pleven of France had then pro- 
duced his famous plan for a multinational, European army, 
based on a conception similar to that of the Schuman Plan, in 


18 Communiqué of the U.S., U.K., and French Foreign Ministers, September 19, 
1950, in Department of State Bulletin, XXIII, October 2, 1950, 530-531. 
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which German units might ultimately be incorporated. After 
this plan in turn had been rejected both by the appropriate 
North Atlantic Treaty organ and by leading German spokes- 
men, the North Atlantic Council had managed in December to 
reach a compromise under which any German military units 
that might be formed would be limited to a total strength of 
6,000 men. On that basis the three occupying powers—here 
referred to as “the Allies’ —were authorized to explore with the 
Bonn government the problem of a German contribution to 
European defense.’ 

The outlook for any such explorations was, however, seri- 
ously prejudiced by the almost uniformly unfavorable tone of 
German opinion, actively stimulated by the Soviet and Com- 
munist maneuvers to be considered later in this chapter. Op- 
position emanated not only from the Communists but also from 
quarters as diverse as the Protestant clergy, Protestant and 
Catholic lay circles, the universities, the trade-unions, and the 
nationalistically oriented Social Democratic party. The argu- 
ments adduced were also somewhat heterogeneous, ranging 
from the almost mystical contention that Germany always suf- 
fered from taking up the sword to the insistence that the pro- 
posal did not give Germany “equality.” More fundamental, 
perhaps, was the conviction that all of the Western plans thus 
far considered failed to provide an “equality of security’”— 
that the formation of German military units would actually in- 
crease the danger of Soviet attack without providing any addi- 
tional guarantee of protection. 

Dr. Konrad Adenauer, the West German Chancellor, had 
often demonstrated his personal conviction that Germany's 
future lay in close association with the West. He himself had 
done much to bring the rearmament question before German 
and Allied opinion. But because he was free from the delusions 
of German “neutralism,” he found it all the more necessary to 
make himself the spokesman of German national aspirations. 
In a speech on January 14, 1951, shortly after the commence- 
ment of exploratory talks between Allied and German experts, 
19 The United States in World Affairs, 1950, 267-276, 408-411, 428-431. 
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he laid down some of the conditions which, he said, must be 
established if Germany was to adhere firmly to “the Western 
camp of freedom.” 

In less euphemistic terms, the German Chancellor was stating 
the price which the West would have to pay if German rearma- 
ment was to be made a reality. Apart from certain intangible 
concessions such as a cessation of Allied ‘“‘defamation” of the 
German armed forces, this price amounted to a radically new 
departure in Allied-German political, military, and economic 
relationships. The subordinate status of the Federal Republic, 
Adenauer indicated, must be rectified by abrogating the ‘Oc- 
cupation Statute” imposed by the Western Allies and replacing 
it by a contractual type of relationship in which Germany would 
figure as an equal. German defense contingents must receive 
absolute equality with those of other nations participating in 
any combined force. The Federal Republic must continue to re- 
ceive outside financial aid if it was to sustain the burden of a 
rearmament program. And Germany must also be protected 
against any ‘deal’ at its expense between East and West, 
such as many Germans had professed to apprehend in connec- 
tion with the pending proposals for a Big Four conference. 

This last condition was presently disposed of by the inabil- 
ity of the Soviet and Western governments to agree on the 
agenda of a Big Four meeting.?® Dr. Adenauer’s other points 
amounted to a prospectus for many weary months of Allied- 
German negotiations in 1951 and on into 1952. 

In the meantime, authorized German military spokesmen had 
disclosed some exceedingly far-reaching ideas about Germany’s 
military future in the conferences being held under the patron- 
age of Chancellor Adenauer and the Allied High Commission. 
From the Allied standpoint, the resultant impressions were no 
more reassuring than was the almost hysterically adverse tone 
of German opinion. By the end of January some Allied quarters 
appeared to be having second thoughts about the wisdom of 
pressing the matter. Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, the British High 
Commissioner, let it be known on January 30 that he regarded 
20 Cf. below, pp. 74 ff. 
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Germany’s participation in Western defense as a “secondary” 
issue which could wait until a genuine partnership had been 
established on the political level. Two days later General Eisen- 
hower, in his address to Congress, voiced a similar opinion: 


There has to be a political platform achieved, an understanding 
that will contemplate an effectual and an earned equality on the 
part of {Germany} before we should start to talk about including 
units of Germans in any kind of army. Certainly I. . . want no 
unwilling contingents . . . in any army of my command. 


Despite these reminders that the West could, after all, dis- 
pense with German assistance by pulling back behind the 
Rhine, German military representatives developed no enthusiasm 
for the approved notion of setting up German units of less than 
divisional strength as components of an integrated Atlantic 
army. Their preferences ran closer to the original American 
plan than to the watered-down compromise envisaged at Brus- 
sels. Moreover, their representations were not without a con- 
siderable effect on the Western negotiators. By the end of 
March it was reported that on the technical military level com- 
plete agreement had been reached. Later disclosures indicated 
that the German representatives had asked for, and obtained, 
even more than the United States had originally recommended. 
Instead of the ten German divisions proposed by the United 
States, there would be twelve; instead of the 6,o00-man limit 
agreed upon in NATO, they would have a peace strength of 
15,000 and a war strength of 18,000. As finally elaborated in 
June, this so-called ‘‘Petersberg plan” would have authorized 
the Federal Republic to establish four army corps, consisting of 
nine infantry and three armored divisions, with a total force 
of 250,000 men—though without a general staff, and with its 
war production closely tied in with that of the Western na- 
tions. 

But these arrangements, whatever their technical merit, could 
not readily be harmonized either with German popular feeling 
or with the broad political tendencies that were making them- 
selves felt in Western Europe. These latter, at least so far as 
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the continental nations were concerned, were turning more and 
more toward the idea of unified European institutions of the 
kind foreseen in the Schuman and Pleven plans. The French, 
despite rebuffs, had not abandoned their European army proj- 
ect. In their view, this plan offered advantages too important to 
be lightly thrown away. It would foreclose the reestablish- 
ment of any kind of German “national” army. And, since it 
envisaged a delegation of national sovereignty to a common 
European defense authority similar to the High Authority of 
the Schuman Plan, it would further promote the political in- 
tegration of Europe. Within this tight framework, the French 
conceded, the Germans might be granted “equality”— though 
only in battalion strength, and only after they had irrevocably 
committed themselves to Western Europe by formally accept- 
ing the Schuman Plan. 

Discussions of the French plan had gone steadily forward 
while Allied and German military experts were carrying on the 
negotiations that led up to the Petersberg project. In February, 
representatives of France, Western Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
and Luxembourg met in Paris, together with observers from the 
United States and the other North Atlantic countries, to hear a 
full exposition of the plan. In the meantime France had made 
considerable concessions to the German point of view. Paris, 
it appeared, had reconciled itself to accepting combat teams of 
6,000 men as the basic national units; these would be grouped 
into divisions on the basis of three teams to a division, and 
with no division embracing more than two teams of the same 
nationality. Ten to twelve divisions were suggested as an in- 
itial goal, with the German contingents aggregating 100,000 to 
140,000 men. Like the Schuman Plan, the whole structure 
would be topped off by a council of ministers which eventually 
would be made responsible to some kind of European parlia- 
ment. 

This project, buttressed by a word of commendation from 
the American Secretary of State,’ aroused sufficient interest to 
be turned over to working groups of the participating govern- 


21 Department of State Bulletin, XXIV, February 19, 1951, 287. 
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ments, which met at intervals through the spring. In the course 
of the deliberations the French continued to raise their offers 
in the hope of making the scheme more attractive, especially to 
the German representatives. They agreed to accept combat 
teams of 8,000, provided always that they remained “teams” 
and not “divisions” ; and by June they had indicated their readi- 
ness to accept “‘national divisions” of 10,000 men—only 2,000 
less than the figure suggested by the Germans in Paris, though 
still far short of the figures being discussed on the Petersberg. 

Chiefly by dint of concessions on the part of the French ne- 
gotiators, the gap between French and German views seemed 
to be steadily narrowing. But the reality of this trend was open 
to question. On the German side, the demands of the military 
men tended to grow larger as their initial conditions were met. 
There were hints that they might even be getting ready to pro- 
pose the reestablishment of a German ministry of war and a 
German general staff, something Germany’s Western neighbors 
would probably find it impossible to consider. All of these dis- 
cussions, furthermore, had taken place on the “technical” or 
expert level, and there was no assurance that the results, even 
if workable from a military point of view, would find favor 
with the parliaments and the public on either side. 

Caution on this point seemed especially necessary in reference 
to Western Germany, where difficulties continued to beset the 
Allies in every phase of their effort to inculcate a sense of com- 
munity between the Federal Republic and the West. On the 
one hand, the Bonn government and German public opin- 
ion were becoming increasingly self-assertive and ‘difficult’ 
in all of their dealings with the Western powers, and showed 
no readiness to content themselves with such political and eco- 
nomic concessions as the latter were prepared to grant. On the 
other, a large if not predominant part of the German popula- 
tion remained strongly opposed to rearmament in any form and 
appeared largely unmoved by the advantages obtained by Ger- 
man negotiators at Bonn and Paris. 

While the military negotiations were going forward, the Big 
Three had continued the slow, complex work of normalizing 
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their relations with the Federal Republic as far as was possible 
in view of the differences with the U.S.S.R. which made it im- 
possible to conclude a definitive peace treaty for Germany as 
a whole. On March 6 they announced a new series of far- 
reaching concessions. The Federal Republic was authorized to 
establish its own ministry of foreign affairs and enter into 
direct diplomatic relations with friendly nations; various pow- 
ers reserved to the Allies under the Occupation Statute were 
given up or reduced; the basis was laid for a negotiated set- 
tlement of Germany's prewar external debts; and the Bonn 
government was promised further additions to its internal sov- 
ereignty in the near future.*” Four weeks later, Chancellor Ade- 
nauer was notified that the Big Three had decided to relieve 
the German economy of many of the restrictions previously im- 
posed for security reasons, notably in the fields of shipbuilding 
and steel production, in order to “facilitate production in Ger- 
many of items and materials for common defense by the 
West.” °° And in May representatives of the Allied High Com- 
mission sat down with German negotiators for discussions look- 
ing toward final termination of the occupation status and the 
restoration of German sovereignty. 

The course of these negotiations was to be a rough one, and 
meanwhile new issues were constantly arising to signalize 
Bonn’s discontent with arrangements made by the victorious 
powers. In May, for instance, the Federal Government startled 
the Allied High Commissioners with a reminder that it had 
unsatisfied territorial claims not only in the East, where its non- 
recognition of the annexations carried out by Poland and the 
U.S.S.R. was calculated to strengthen its prestige in all parts 
of Germany, but also in the West, where its claims to the 
Saar territory and to certain frontier areas detached by Belgium 
and the Netherlands ran directly counter to Western ideas. 
Even more disquieting than such actions on the official level 
was the gradual dwindling of public support for the Adenauer 
coalition and a growing resurgence of ultranationalist and out- 


22 Ibid., XXIV, March 19, 1951, 443-449. 
23 [bid., April 16, 1951, 621-623. 
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right Nazi tendencies, exemplified in the remarkable gains 
scored by the neo-Nazi Socialist Reich party in Lower Saxony 
state elections on May 6. 

But this nationalistic trend was unaccompanied by any signs 
of eagerness to grasp the opportunity now offered by the West. 
Though German opinion seemed to be moving slowly toward 
acceptance of some measure of rearmament, the movement 
was far too slow to meet the expectations of Western defense 
planners. Public opinion surveys revealed at best an equal di- 
vision between those who favored some kind of rearmament 
and those who opposed it without qualification. In the polit- 
ical arena, the powerful Social Democratic party headed by 
Kurt Schumacher maintained an attitude of hostility that would 
probably suffice to bury any rearmament project that might be 
brought before the West German Bundestag. 

For the moment, any hope of incorporating German contin- 
gents into an international army seemed doomed to shatter 
itself against the reluctance of the postwar German generation 
to take up arms again, especially at a time when the Allied 
forces in Germany were still insufficient to provide a feeling 
of adequate protection. Neither the political demand for na- 
tional equality nor the technical details in dispute with the 
French counted for much beside this massive inertia, fed by 
delusions of neutrality and by a sense of helplessness in face of 
the peril to the East. It remained to be seen how far this last 
factor would be diminished by the promised arrival of four 
American, two British, and three or four French divisions in 
the course of the year. But it was fairly evident that nothing 
solid would be accomplished in Western Germany until much 
more had been done to balance the Soviet and East German 
Communist forces poised just beyond the zonal boundary. 


3. The U.S.S.R.: Objections Overruled 


The concentration of military strength which the Soviets 
maintained in and around Eastern Germany was an important 
psychological obstacle to the reestablishment of an adequate 
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defense potential in Western Germany and Western Europe. 
It was, however, by no means the only weapon available to the 
Soviets for delaying and disrupting the consolidation of the 
West. To the rulers of the Soviet world, the threat of military 
force was only one element in a considerable repertory of po- 
litical and psychological pressures which they adapted with 
much versatility to the particular conditions they desired to in- 
fluence. 

Through late 1950 and early 1951 the permanent Soviet cam- 
paign against Western reconstruction revealed three definite 
and distinguishable aspects, all interrelated and all characterized 
by the typical mingling of promise and intimidation in whatever 
proportion seemed best calculated to create confusion and divi- 
sion in the enemy camp. Each aspect of this offensive, moreover, 
emphasized the problem of Germany to a degree which sig- 
nificantly reflected that country’s central importance in Allied 
and Soviet plans. In their propaganda, Soviet and Communist 
quarters renewed and intensified their so-called “peace offen- 
sive,” aimed at reassuring popular opinion about the allegedly 
pacific intentions of the U.S.S.R. and representing the United 
States as a potential disturber of the peace. In the field of Ger- 
man politics, they opened in late 1950 a new drive for the 
“unity” of Eastern and Western Germany on terms favorable 
to their long-run aims but disastrous to Western and democratic 
interests. And each of these psychological efforts was conceived 
in such a way as to reinforce their third and perhaps most im- 
portant undertaking, the campaign against German rearma- 
ment and the whole defense policy of the West in the diplo- 
matic forum of the four-power Council of Foreign Ministers. 

Since Soviet political strategy dealt largely with intangibles 
and specialized in exploiting circumstances that were inherently 
favorable to Soviet aims, its accomplishments in campaigns of 
this sort could seldom be precisely measured. There could, 
however, be no doubt that the condition of the masses in West- 
ern Europe, preoccupied as they were with the fear of war and 
the difficulty of making ends meet, made them more receptive 
to Soviet appeals than to the demands for increased effort and 
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sacrifice emanating from the United States. Thus the “peace” 
campaign which had been the main Soviet answer to the con- 
clusion of the Atlantic pact in 1949 unquestionably remained 
one of the most formidable branches of Soviet-Communist 
political activity. Year after year, its constant, unremitting 
association of the U.S.S.R. with the idea of ‘‘peace” and of the 
United States with the idea of war had its effect on the think- 
ing of many millions of people in Europe and elsewhere. 

The main lines of this anti-American “peace” drive were re- 
affirmed early in 1951 in official Soviet statements and actions 
whose immediate impact was redoubled by the prevalent ap- 
prehension of early general war. At a ceremony attended by 
Stalin, V. M. Molotov, and other Soviet leaders to commem- 
orate the anniversary of Lenin’s death on January 21, a prom- 
inent Soviet theoretician delivered an attack on the United 
States so unusually virulent that even the American officials 
most familiar with such diatribes were impressed and an- 
nounced the imminence of an expanded “hate America” cam- 
paign.** A few weeks later Stalin himself accorded one of his 
rare, sensational “interviews” to the newspaper Pravda. Ve- 
hemently denouncing the United States and its alleged “tool,” 
the United Nations, the Soviet Premier nevertheless insisted 
that, thanks to the peaceful policy of the Soviet Union, war 
could be avoided if the peoples of the world would take the 
cause of peace in their own hands and not permit themselves 
to be duped by the “warmongers.” *° 

Stalin’s words, published on February 16, were timed both 
for their effect on an apprehensive world public and for the 
special edification of the Communist-led “Partisans of Peace,” 
the organization which spearheaded the entire “peace’’ move- 
ment and whose offshoot, the “World Peace Council,” was 
holding its first session in Berlin on February 21-26. Like the 
famous Stockholm “‘peace’”’ gathering of March 1950, this body 
undertook to crystallize the peaceful yearnings of its sympa- 


24 Speech by P. N. Pospelov, with State Department comment, ibid., XXIV, 
February 12, 1951, 256-261. 


*5 Translated text in USSR Information Bulletin, X1, February 23, 1951, 98-99. 
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thizers around a clear-cut program of action, supposedly inde- 
pendent of but actually closely dovetailed with Soviet foreign 
policy. The Stockholm “peace” appeal, to which millions of 
people had affixed their signatures during 1950, had called for 
the unconditional prohibition of the atomic weapon, a move 
which would have revolutionized the world military situation 
to the sole advantage of the Soviet Union. The World Peace 
Council, anticipating the main emphasis of Soviet political war- 
fare during 1951, evolved a new demand based on another 
well-known Soviet policy objective: a “Pact of Peace’ of un- 
specified content which should be signed by the five ‘‘great”’ 
powers, including Communist China.?® 

The insincerity of such proposals and the futility of action 
based upon them was well understood in diplomatic circles but 
much less so among the general public, some sections of which 
were always ready to be impressed by Soviet-type logic and by 
the various devices used to dramatize it. These included, in 
1951, enactment in all Communist countries of “peace de- 
fense”” laws making the dissemination of war propaganda a 
major criminal offense; a new “‘signatures for peace’”’ campaign, 
based on the declaration of the World Peace Council, which 
by May had allegedly netted 240 million signatures (all but 
8 million, however, within the Soviet bloc) ; renewed attempts 
to enlist the sympathy of religious and philanthropic bodies for 
the Communist “peace” movement; invigoration of programs 
of cultural and scientific exchange, under Communist auspices, 
between Eastern and Western countries; and the scheduling of 
various regional “peace” conferences to supplement the con- 
tinuing agitation of such Communist front organizations as 
the World Federation of Trade Unions, the World Federation 
of Democratic Youth, and the Women’s International Demo- 
cratic Federation. To the Western governments these activities 
seemed dangerous enough to justify frequent administrative in- 
terference, which, however, was almost invariably turned to ac- 


26 “Appeal and Resolutions of the World Peace Council,” sbid., March 9, 1951, 
154-155. For background cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1950, 157-160. 
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count by the “peace” partisans as evidence of the repressive 
policy and warlike aims of the “aggressive Atlantic bloc.” 

Among the areas which the Partisans of Peace and their 
allies cultivated with greatest assiduity and greatest apparent 
success was Germany. Here the Communist forces possessed 
special advantages in the Soviet control of the Eastern zone and 
Eastern Berlin, the resultant ease of communication with the 
entire German population, and the disorientation and instabil- 
ity of postwar German opinion, which enabled some Germans 
to overlook even the contradiction between Stalin’s peaceful 
professions and his not very pacific practice on German soil. 
Not content with encouraging the powerful antiwar and anti- 
militarist sentiment in Germany, Communist agitators assumed 
the guise of patriots and rang the changes on Germany’s na- 
tional aspirations and desire for unity. Thus they lent full sup- 
port to the popular ideal of a disarmed, neutral Germany en- 
joying a peace which would be fully respected by the rival 
power blocs. 

The full gamut of German attitudes, including the prevalent 
fear of Soviet retribution, had plainly been taken into account 
in planning the campaign for German unification which was 
launched by the East German regime in late 1950, close on 
the heels of the Soviet demand for a meeting of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers. The keynote of this campaign, which was 
vigorously taken up by all Communist publicity organs in Ger- 
many and caused a tremendous sensation throughout the coun- 
try, was a specious letter from East German Premier Otto 
Grotewohl to Chancellor Adenauer on November 30, 1950, 
proposing a meeting of German delegates as a first step toward 
German reunification on an ostensibly democratic basis. The 
flaws and snares in the Grotewohl plan were easily evident to 
experienced observers, but the uncertainty of the world situa- 
tion and the political ferment within Germany were such that 
over six weeks elapsed before Adenauer and his cabinet could 
nerve themselves to reply. While the statesmen at Bonn con- 
sidered whether or not they dared reject the Grotewohl offer— 
certainly a difficult decision at a moment of such grave interna- 
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tional crisis—Communist and neutralist propaganda enjoyed 
almost unchallenged access to the German mind. 

Eventually, on January 15, after much encouragement by 
Allied representatives, Adenauer released a firm reply to the 
East Germans. Not an absolute rejection, it was rather a restate- 
ment of the essential conditions which, in his opinion and that 
of all competent Western authorities, would have to be estab- 
lished before it would be possible to hold all-German elections 
as proposed by Grotewohl. These conditions, which had often 
been indicated before and to which Bonn was to adhere at 
all times, were (1) a guarantee of personal liberty and se- 
curity for the German citizens of the Soviet zone; (2) reestab- 
lishment in the Soviet zone of political liberties, including the 
right to hold meetings, form political associations, and carry 
on political activities; and (3) dissolution of the totalitarian 
People’s Police in Eastern Germany. Adenauer also asked for a 
repeal of East Germany's “Peace Defense Act,” rejected allega- 
tions that the discussion of West German rearmament had wid- 
ened the division in the country, and laid responsibility for this 
division squarely on the “system of government” prevailing in 
the Soviet zone.” 

Though soundly conceived, Adenauer’s conditions and argu- 
mentation were not of a type to capture public imagination or 
forestall a violent reaction on the part of Grotewohl, who ac- 
cused the West German Chancellor of misrepresenting the feel- 
ings of 99 percent of the German people and seeking the 
“unconditional surrender’ of the East German republic. Con- 
currently, the East German Volkskammer or “‘parliament’’ ap- 
pealed to the West German Bundestag with a revised unity 
plan which sidestepped the West German conditions but em- 
bodied enough novel concessions to maintain the agitation at 
fever pitch. To this overture, which still fell far short of the 
minimum conditions for a genuinely democratic unification pro- 
cedure, the Bundestag made no direct reply. Instead it issued on 
March 9 a statement of principles which reemphasized the 


27 Information Bulletin of the Office of the United States High Commissioner 
for Germany, February 1951, 9-10. 
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necessity, as a precondition for the restoration of German unity, 
of reestablishing political freedom in the Soviet zone and hold- 
ing free elections to an all-German constituent assembly. 

In the meantime arrangements had been completed for a 
preliminary meeting of Big Four representatives in Paris, and 
the East German government accordingly broadened its unfica- 
tion appeal to tie in with its agitation against rearmament and 
its demands for a speedy peace treaty along lines favorable to 
Communist ambitions and supposedly favored by the U.S.S.R. 
Thereafter the East German campaign was subordinated to the 
vicissitudes of the Big Four talks, which had also grown out 
of the German problem but, like the German problem itself, 
rapidly became involved in larger issues connected with the 
East-West conflict. 

The nominal purpose of the conference of the Big Four 
Foreign Ministers’ deputies, which met in Paris from March 
5 to June 21, was merely to prepare an agenda for a full-dress 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers such as the Soviet 
Government had proposed in the preceding autumn. The in- 
tended scope of their deliberations had, however, been con- 
siderably expanded in the four months since the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, in its note of November 3, 1950, had demanded a 
conference to consider ‘‘the question of fulfillment of the Pots- 
dam Agreement regarding the demilitarization of Germany.” 
Throughout the long and argumentative diplomatic correspond- 
ence which followed, the United States had insisted and Britain 
and France (and, ultimately, the Soviet Union) had agreed that 
no conference could be held unless provision was made for dis- 
cussion of the general causes of tension in Europe—which, ac- 
cording to the Western powers, arose directly from the ‘‘gen- 
eral attitude” of the Soviet Government since the end of the 
war.”® 

But by the time the four deputies assembled at the Palais 
Rose—Philip C. Jessup for the United States, Ernest Davies for 
Great Britain, Alexandre Parodi for France, and Andrei A. 


28 Department of State Bulletin, XXIV, 1951, 11-12, 90-92, 228-229, 313-315, 
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Gromyko for the U.S.S.R.—the immediate tension in Europe 
had noticeably abated. The mere fact that such a conference 
was being held was generally taken as a sign that no war was 
imminent. Thus, despite some marks of optimism in Western 
diplomatic quarters, there was little reason to expect any im- 
portant agreement to result from the encounter. Neither side 
had any motive to make major concessions. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment, even if it had been genuinely frightened at first by 
the proposals for German rearmament, had had time to realize 
that the prospect was by no means imminent. On the other 
hand, its own menaces *® had quite failed to shake the resolu- 
tion of the Western governments, even amid the uncertainties 
associated with the American ‘great debate,” a protracted 
French cabinet crisis, and the kindred uneasiness that had 
shown itself in other Western countries. Given the improb- 
ability of an about-face by either side, Soviet tactics at the 
meeting must be viewed primarily as a phase in the Kremlin’s 
permanent campaign of agitation against the whole policy of 
the Atlantic alliance—an assault by which Moscow might hope 
eventually to undermine the foundations of the alliance even 
though there was little prospect of securing alterations in its 
facade. 

Three main stages can be discerned in the tedious and un- 
fruitful history of this preparatory conference which led to 
nothing. The first three and one-half weeks were devoted to 
preliminary sparring on the basis of radically different draft 
agendas proposed by the U.S.S.R. and the Western deputies. 
April was featured principally by Gromyko’s attacks on the 
North Atlantic Treaty and on the related military arrangements 
of the United States. During May and the first three weeks of 
June, both sides displayed primary interest in avoiding the re- 
sponsibility for a breakdown in the talks, which were still hope- 
fully regarded by the public but obviously could not be kept 
going indefinitely in view of Moscow’s by then unmistakable 
*9In addition to demanding a Big Four meeting, the U.S.S.R. had been sharply 


accusing Great Britain and France of pursuing an unfriendly policy and violating 
their wartime alliance treaties with Moscow. 
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unwillingness to consider a conference on any terms the West 
could reasonably be expected to accept. 

The Western deputies, who maintained the appearance of 
complete solidarity throughout the seventy-four meetings, 
showed only moderate enthusiasm for exploiting the propagan- 
distic potentialities of the encounter but devoted considerable 
ingenuity to checking the propagandist aims of their Soviet 
opponent, all of whose proposals were conceived in a charac- 
teristically tendentious form that seemed aimed at incriminating 
the other party from the outset. The Western endeavor 
throughout the talks was to keep the discussion focused on 
the specific problem of the agenda, and to give the latter a 
scope and a form which would reflect the true nature of the 
international crisis rather than the preconceptions of the Mos- 
cow propaganda line. Where Gromyko sought to concentrate 
on selected aspects of the German problem, the Western dele- 
gates gave first place to the general problem of European 
tension. Further, they insisted that consideration also be given 
to other outstanding issues such as the long-overdue state treaty 
for Austria, which the Soviets continued to obstruct, as they 
had done in the past, by arbitrarily linking it with the unre- 
lated problem of Trieste.*® Similarly, when the Russians pro- 
posed to discuss a reduction in the armaments and armed forces 
of the Big Four (a step which would have precluded any cor- 
rection of the existing imbalance of forces on the continent of 
Europe), the Allies insisted instead on discussing the general 
level of armaments, including the inflated military establish- 
ments of the Soviet satellite countries. 

Despite such contradictory aims, agreement seemed almost 
in sight at one moment when Gromyko consented to drop his 
insistence on treating German rearmament as a separate agenda 
item and showed willingness to discuss it within the broader 
context of the European problem. But at the very next session, 
on March 30, he exploded a bombshell by proposing a new 
agenda item which called for discussion of “the Atlantic pact 
and the creation of United States military bases in England, 


30 Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1950, 164-166. 
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Norway, Iceland and other countries of Europe and the Near 
East.’” On this point, which the three Western powers could 
hardly agree to take up in the absence of their nine North At- 
lantic allies, Gromyko was to insist to the very end. Germany 
had somehow dropped by the wayside, or, rather, had fallen 
into place as one element in a much larger propaganda pattern. 
With the introduction of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, or “NATO,” into the discussion, the Paris conference 
took its place as one of the long series of international gather- 
ings whose primary function, from the Soviet point of view, 
was to serve as a sounding board for denunciation of the world 
policy of the United States and its allies. 

As the weeks passed, it became increasingly clear that Gro- 
myko was bent on prolonging the session without making any 
concession worthy of the name. But it was less clear whether he 
was merely seeking to put the onus for a rupture on the West 
or was stalling in expectation of some major development else- 
where, perhaps a new Communist offensive in Korea. At all 
events, the Western powers had every reason to avoid breaking 
off the talks abruptly, if only because of the adverse effect of 
a rupture on the outcome of the forthcoming national elections 
in France, which had been scheduled for mid-June. Instead, 
they undertook to press hard for an agreed agenda couched in 
terms which it would be clearly unreasonable for the Kremlin 
to reject. 

On May 2, Dr. Jessup of the United States offered Gromyko 
a choice of three alternative agenda drafts, all of which, he 
said, were acceptable to the Western powers even though they 
embodied significant concessions to the Soviet viewpoint as 
expressed in earlier meetings. Gromyko replied by asking why 
NATO and United States bases were not included. After 
further inconclusive meetings the United States officially pro- 
posed on May 31 that the four Foreign Ministers should meet in 
Washington in July on the basis of any of the alternative pro- 
posals already advanced. Again the Soviet Government de- 
murred, intimating that it would send its representative to a 
Big Four conference only after the deputies should have de- 
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cided to include NATO on the agenda. Finally, on June 15— 
two days before the French elections—all three Western gov- 
ernments joined in a new appeal, to which the U.S.S.R. replied 
on June 20 in a note that contained little except a restatement 
of its former contentions.** 

On the following day the Western deputies, noting that “con- 
tinuance of this discussion has no practical utility,” moved to 
adjourn the talks. Gromyko at first seemed not to grasp their 
intention, and attempted to reserve time to make a statement at 
the following session. When informed of the firm resolve of 
the Western deputies to end the conference then and there, he 
proceeded to read a statement, obviously prepared in advance 
for just such an eventuality, in which he reiterated for the rec- 
ord all his previous views. After this harangue of over two 
hours’ duration, the deputies took their final leave. 

Gromyko’s statement offered no clue as to why the U.S.S.R., 
after its blustering of the winter had failed, had advanced 
no novel political proposals attractive enough to shake the 
solidarity of the West. Its adamant stand in Paris seemed all 
the more irrational because, as became evident only two days 
later, Soviet diplomacy had actually been preparing for a major 
change of front. In terminating the conference, the Western 
deputies presumably did not know that a Soviet suggestion 
for peace talks in Korea was already ‘in the works.’’*? Gro- 
myko, on the contrary, had appeared anxious to prolong the 
Paris session as though in expectation of some special develop- 
ment. If the Soviet Government had planned to use its maneuv- 
ers in reference to Korea as a lever in its negotiations on Euro- 
pean issues, the rupture may have represented a serious upset to 
its diplomatic strategy. 

Under the circumstances, the Soviet “‘counteroffensive” in 
Europe seemed to have failed of most of its apparent objectives. 
Through the spring, the gradual consolidation of Western de- 
fenses had gone forward without overt interference. The unity 


31 Cf. Department of State Bulletin, XXIV, 1951, 803-805, 933-934, 1021. A 
more detailed narrative of the conference appears in Chronique de politique 
étrangére, IV, No. 5, September 1951, 581-588. 

32 Cf. below, p. 125. 
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of the Western allies had not been shaken by Soviet tactical 
maneuvering, and their determination to persevere with the 
build-up of adequate defensive strength on the continent 
seemed far stronger than had been true six months earlier. The 
“great debate” in Washington had ended in approval of the 
plan to send additional divisions to Europe, and one of those 
divisions had actually arrived in Germany while the deputies 
were wrangling in Paris. The French elections on June 17, 
though narrowing the basis of the “third force’’ coalition, had 
also registered a slight reduction in Communist voting strength 
and a more severe cut in the Communists’ representation in the 
National Assembly. Great Britain had lost a Foreign Minister 
of unique qualities in Ernest Bevin, who left the Foreign Office 
shortly after the conference began and died before it was 
ended; but the British nation as a whole remained fully com- 
mitted to the concept of Atlantic partnership to which Bevin 
had given so much of his strength. 

If Western rearmament and especially the remilitarization of 
Western Germany were nevertheless proceeding more slowly 
than might have been expected a few months earlier, the lag 
was due mainly to other factors than the Soviet delaying and 
disruptive tactics. The West had recovered from the near-panic 
of the winter, but both moral and economic difficulties per- 
sisted, and were to grow more serious as the burdens of re- 
armament began to make themselves felt more heavily. There 
was no sign as yet that the obstacles to including Germany in 
the Western defense system could be overcome without a revo- 
lutionary change in attitudes on both sides of the Rhine. The 
Korean war continued to operate as a divisive influence of the 
first magnitude among the nations of the Atlantic community. 
But if that association could weather storms as violent as those 
that beset it in the early part of 1951, there was good hope 
that it would eventually gain the necessary strength to discharge 
the pacific functions for which it had been established. 





CHAPTER THREE 
KOREAN WAR: FOURTH PHASE 


WHILE THE Soviet Government was working in various ways 
to obstruct the consolidation of an Atlantic defense system, its 
Chinese Communist confederate was exerting itself for more 
positive aims and with greater evidences of success. Unlike the 
senior member of the Communist axis, the new Peking govern- 
ment was surrounded by various opportunities for direct self- 
aggrandizement—opportunities whose exploitation would be 
consistent with nationalist and Marxist-Leninist ideology and 
could be pursued with comparative safety because the Western 
powers, which might otherwise have offered more vigorous 
opposition, were so largely preoccupied by the Soviet menace in 
Europe. Late in 1950, scarcely a year after its formal establish- 
ment and long before its power was fully consolidated within 
China, the Chinese “People’s Republic” had intensified its out- 
ward pressure in three directions—westward into Tibet, whose 
“peaceful liberation” was to be celebrated officially in May 
1951; southward toward Indochina, where direct contact had 
been established with the insurgent Vietminh forces warring 
against the French- and American-supported Vietnam regime; 
and eastward into Korea, where organized corps of Chinese 
“volunteers’” had intervened on a massive scale as the Amer- 
ican-led United Nations battalions approached the Yalu River 
frontier in late November. 

These activities, though represented as defensive moves 
against the machinations of Western and especially American 
“imperialists,” were evidently sustained in large part by a 
kind of native ‘imperialism’ which blended traditional Chinese 
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aims with the expansionist tendencies of a revolutionary ide- 
ology. Even the Korean intervention, to which the Communists 
gave highest priority and which some foreign observers had 
attributed to genuine apprehension about United States inten- 
tions next door to Manchuria, fitted into the picture of an ag- 
gressive campaign to enlarge the new government’s power and 
influence. No other preoccupations, internal or external, de- 
flected Peking from its apparent determination to press its ad- 
vantage in Korea to the limit, both for its own sake and as a 
means of enforcing the Communist demand for acceptance by 
the United Nations and a free hand against Formosa. While 
“bandit suppression” units attempted to wipe out such guerrilla 
resistance as was still being carried on in the south and west 
of China and “‘counterrevolutionary elements’’ were tried and 
executed by the thousands in the reign of terror that was be- 
ginning to rage in the larger Chinese cities and towns, Com- 
munist generals with an utter disregard for casualties hurled 
wave after wave of disciplined Chinese and North Korean 
troops against the international army which had gathered to 
defend the small Republic of Korea. 

In Communist statecraft, weakening and dividing the ‘‘imper- 
ialist’” countries was as important as strengthening and ex- 
tension of the “‘socialist’’ world. In this respect, too, Chinese 
Communist actions were producing more spectacular results 
than those initiated directly by the Kremlin. Even before the 
end of 1950 their aggression in Korea had caused a crisis in 
the United Nations, accompanied by expressions of marked un- 
willingness to follow American leadership. During the first 
months of 1951, when the dominant trend in European affairs 
was toward a reestablishment of solidarity among the Atlantic 
governments, the centrifugal tendencies continued to have the 
upper hand in Far Eastern matters. As the toll of the Korean 
hostilities mounted, the rift between the United States and its 
principal allies remained open and constantly threatened to 
assume dangerous proportions. 

For Americans the war in the Far East had from the begin- 
ning possessed an interest quite different from that of events in 
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other parts of the globe. In the Far East, American foreign pol- 
icy was being implemented not merely by Senate resolutions, 
diplomatic notes, and allocations of dollars, but by the armed 
youth of the nation. In the first six months of the Korean cam- 
paign, some 6,500 members of the United States Armed Forces 
had given their lives in support of this first international effort 
to “repel aggression . . . and restore international peace and 
security’; another 27,000 had been wounded and 6,000 were 
missing in action, making a total casualty list just short of 40,- 
ooo at the turn of the year. During the heavy fighting of the 
next few months, casualty figures were to increase at a rate of 
well over 1,000 a week, passing the 75,000 mark at the begin- 
ning of July as arrangements were at last being completed for 
the opening of cease-fire negotiations with the North Korean 
and Chinese Communists. 

The fighting in Korea touched the existence of the average 
American as no other phase of the “cold war” had done, and 
public reaction to its ups and downs was correspondingly in- 
tense. This reaction, moreover, was not predominantly of a char- 
acter to sustain the hand of the American Government. Six 
months after the Communist aggression, the policy of localized 
resistance under the flag of the United Nations had become 
definitely unpopular with large sections of the public. Opposi- 
tion to the existing course of action and demands for more 
drastic measures, whether of advance or withdrawal, created an 
atmosphere of unusual tension both at home and in the United 
Nations and other quarters which were directly affected by 
American policy. This tension was to reach a climax in connec- 
tion with the actions and eventual relief of General Douglas 
MacArthur, the leading United States representative and also 
one of the most outspoken critics of American policy in the 
Far East. 

Since the original North Korean aggression in June 1950, 
the Korean war had passed through three distinct phases: an 
initial period of United Nations reverses, a spectacular recov- 
ery and advance into North Korea, and a new withdrawal before 
the fresh armies of Communist China. The fourth phase, 
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which was to culminate in General MacArthur's removal from 
command, opened in mid-January 1951 when United Nations 
forces stabilized a line not far south of the old boundary at 
the 38th parallel. For the next three months, while the armies 
wrestled back and forth across the mid-section of the peninsula, 
diplomatic attention was focused on three rather disparate 
issues: (1) the continued attempts of certain states, mostly in 
Asia and the Arab world, to secure a cessation of the fighting 
through some kind of political compromise; (2) the efforts of 
the United States to secure broader United Nations participa- 
tion in resisting the aggression and applying sanctions against 
the aggressors; and (3) the growing demand in American 
quarters for more vigorous and generalized action against Com- 
munist China, especially the bombing of its supply bases in 
Manchuria and the utilization of the Chinese Nationalist forces 
currently in training on Formosa. 

A substantial element if not a majority of the United Na- 
tions was opposed to additional military measures of this kind, 
partly for political reasons but mainly because it was feared 
they might result in general war. This apprehension was shared 
by the administration in Washington but was deprecated by 
many members of Congress and organs of opinion. Knowledge 
of the demands for strong action which were being brought to 
bear on the United States Government made others of the 
United Nations all the more zealous in trying to promote a 
compromise and all the more hesitant to acquiesce in measures 
aimed at relieving the pressure in Korea.’ The result was a mul- 
tiplication and intensification of the normal divisions within the 
non-Communist world and also within the American body pol- 
itic, where the administration’s policy was challenged with in- 
1 This opposition prevailed even among the 13 nations involved with the U.S. 
in military operations, and applied even to such comparatively innocuous meas- 
ures as the authorization of “hot pursuit of attacking enemy aircraft up to 2 or 
3 minutes’ flying time into Manchurian air space.” A proposal to this effect was 
dropped by the U.S. in November 1950 after discussion with six or more of the 
governments concerned had elicited a solidly adverse reaction. See Military 
Situation in the Far East: Hearings, Senate Armed Services and Foreign Rela- 


tions Committees, 82nd Congress, 1st Session (Washington, 1951), I, 328, 
496; III, 1723, 1736, 1912-1915, 1928. 
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creasing insistence and, after General MacArthur's relief, sub- 
jected to a critical examination of unprecedented minuteness 
and duration by the two Senate committees which had just com- 
pleted their work on the “troops-for-Europe’”’ resolution. 

This second “great debate” of 1951 was to end without a 
formal verdict on the matters principally at issue. By the time it 
concluded late in June, many of its presuppositions had been 
somewhat outdated by the Communist initiative in proposing 
truce negotiations. In the meantime, through all the turmoil the 
official policy of the United States remained ostensibly un- 
changed. Extension of the war was avoided, and the enemy’s 
peace move, when it came, looked at first like an unqualified 
vindication of the official stand. But beneath this surface con- 
tinuity, American policy in the Far East was undergoing a 
steady evolution in the direction advocated by leading critics 
of the administration. By June, American officials had made 
new commitments against any accommodation with Communist 
China, while the beginnings of a rapprochement with the Re- 
public of China government on Formosa were clearly evident. 


1. Mobilizing the United Nations 


Since the historic meeting of the Security Council on the 
afternoon of June 25, 1950, resistance to aggression in Korea 
had been the acknowledged responsibility of the United Na- 
tions, and all actions directly concerned with this task had been 
undertaken in the name of the world organization. But with 
the ‘return of the U.S.S.R. to the Security Council in August 
1950, that body had lost its capacity to deal effectively with the 
situation. De facto responsibility had shifted to the sixty-nation 
General Assembly, which opened its Fifth Regular Session 
in New York in September 1950. In the early weeks of the 
session the Assembly approved plans looking toward the estab- 
lishment of a “unified, independent and democratic Korea” 
and, at the suggestion of the United States, adopted a compre- 
hensive resolution—the so-called “Acheson plan” or “Uniting 
for Peace” resolution—spelling out its general powers to deal 
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with cases of aggression and other emergencies where the Se- 
curity Council was prevented from functioning.” 

The Chinese Communist intervention in Korea in November 
had presented the Assembly with precisely the kind of situa- 
tion for which these new procedures had been designed. Among 
the actions specifically envisaged by the ‘Uniting for Peace’’ 
resolution was the recommendation of appropriate “collective 
measures, including in the case of a breach of the peace or act 
of aggression the use of armed force when necessary,” to main- 
tain or restore international peace and security. The Assembly, 
however, had shown marked reluctance to utilize these powers 
against the Chinese Communists and had decided to defer any 
action in the matter until a special three-man committee, set 
up in mid-December, had explored the possibility of bringing 
about a cease-fire in Korea. Even after Peking had sharply re- 
buffed the cease-fire group, sentiment in the United Nations 
continued to favor every possible effort at conciliation and to 
shy away from the more energetic courses suggested by the 
United States. Thus at the beginning of 1951 the first item 
confronting the Assembly’s Political and Security Committee, 
which remained in session after all other Assembly business had 
been wound up at the end of the year, was a fresh attempt to 
smooth the way for an armistice. 

In the official American view, any such attempt was fore- 
doomed in view of the extravagance of the Communist terms 
for halting the aggression, which were known to include the 
withdrawal of “foreign” troops from Korea, the withdrawal 
of American protection from Formosa, and admission of the 
‘People’s Republic” to representation in the United Nations.’ 
Such demands, in the light of the aggression committed by 
Communist China, were considered repugnant to elementary 
concepts of justice and legality. They were flatly unacceptable 
to this country and at least partially so to a good many other 
United Nations governments. But they still retained consider- 


2 General Assembly Resolution 377 (V), November 3, 1951; cf. The United 
States in World Affairs, 1950, 370. 

3 Report of the U.N. cease-fire committee, U.N. Document A/C.1/643, January 
2, 1951. 
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able appeal in circles which felt that Peking had been unfairly 
treated in the past and must be conciliated at almost any cost 
in order to avoid a possible general war. 

In the opinion of the American delegation, headed by War- 
ren R. Austin, the first responsibility now confronting the As- 
sembly was to recognize the fact that a new aggression had 
been committed and determine what collective action should be 
taken by the United Nations. A proposal to this effect was al- 
ready in preparation; but the international atmosphere in early 
January, dominated by the initial reverses suffered by the United 
Nations command, was such that nothing along these lines 
could be accomplished until there had been at least one more 
attempt at a conciliatory solution. In London, the Prime Minis- 
ters of the British Commonwealth were passionately urging a 
cessation of hostilities and a new attempt by the great powers 
to compose their differences around the conference table. We 
must not, they said in their formal declaration, despair of 
reaching “the overwhelming majority of the people of all lands 
who want peace. . . . We should, in the name of a common 
humanity, make a supreme effort to see clearly into each other’s 
hearts and minds.” * At Lake Success, in the same spirit, the 
three-man cease-fire committee—Lester B. Pearson of Canada, 
Sir B. N. Rau of India, and Nasrollah Entezam of Iran—was 
authorized to formulate new proposals for a peaceful settlement 
in Korea and the Far East. 

Such proposals, of which there had already been a consider- 
able number, invariably started from the assumption that Pek- 
ing would refuse to talk peace in Korea unless it was promised 
at least a thorough discussion, if not outright satisfaction, of its 
demands outside Korea. The five “principles” for a cease-fire 
in Korea which the three delegates presented on January 11 
were no exception. In Korea itself, they envisaged an imme- 
diate cease-fire, a withdrawal by stages of all non-Korean armed 
forces, and subsequent arrangements, “in accordance with 
United Nations principles,” for the Korean people to express 
their own free will regarding their future government. 


* Declaration, January 12, in New York Times, January 13, 1951. 
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All of this seemed quite consistent with the objectives of 
the United Nations and the United States. The difficulty lay 
in the last paragraph, setting forth the inducement which, it 
was hoped, would persuade Peking to accept these arrange- 
ments. Immediately after agreement had been reached on a 
cease-fire, it was suggested, the Assembly should establish 


an appropriate body . . . with a view to. . . a settlement, in con- 
formity with existing international obligations and the provisions 
of the United Nations Charter, of Far Eastern problems, includ- 
ing . . . those of Formosa (Taiwan) and of representation of 
China in the United Nations. 
The nature and size of this body were not specified except for 
a stipulation that it should include Great Britain, the United 
States, the U.S.S.R., and Communist China.5 But Great Britain 
was on record as favoring Peking’s claim to represent China in 
the United Nations, while the U.S.S.R. supported Chinese Com- 
munist demands at all points. Thus the United States might 
easily find itself in a minority of one unless several governments 
like Turkey and the Philippines, which generally shared the 
American view, were also included in the body that was evi- 
dently expected to pass judgment on Peking’s demands. 
These principles were approved by the Political Committee 
on January 13 by a vote of 50 to 7, with one abstention. Like 
previous efforts of the kind, they were to be sharply rejected by 
Peking because they promised nothing definite and followed 
the unpalatable order of a “cease-fire first and negotiations 
afterward.” * Nevertheless, as a British delegate remarked, they 
went to the “utmost limit” in concessions to a government 
which was flouting the authority of the United Nations even 
while it professedly sought to enter the organization. Indeed, 
the proposals went much too far to satisfy congressional opin- 
ion in the United States. News that the United States delegation 
was voting for them (a decision that had to be made at a 
few hours’ notice) * brought charges of “shocking appease- 


5U.N. Document A/C.1/645, January 11, 1951. 

®U.N. Document A/C.1/653, January 17, 1951. 

7 Testimony of Secretary Acheson in Military Situation in the Far East, Ill, 
1968. 
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ment” from Senator Taft and others and a sharp complaint 
to the State Department by Senator Tom Connally, the Demo- 
cratic chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee. With some 
reluctance in view of the delicacy of the diplomatic situation, 
American officials explained that they had expected Peking to 
reject the plan, but had felt it necessary to conciliate the As- 
sembly by supporting it. Only so, they pointed out, could they 
be sure that the Assembly would afterward follow this coun- 
try’s lead in condemning the new aggression in Korea. 

The difficulty of getting the Assembly to denounce Commu- 
nist China’s aggression had certainly not been underestimated. 
Some delegations, notably that of India, still insisted that Pek- 
ing’s intentions were fundamentally peaceful and warned of 
disastrous consequences that might result from failure to un- 
derstand this point. Other nations, including Great Britain, 
refrained from directly opposing but declined to be associated 
with the American move. Ultimately, on February 1, a resolu- 
tion declaring Communist China an aggressor was adopted by 
the full Assembly by a vote of 44 to 7, with nine abstentions.® 
This result, however, was achieved only after long delays and 
a strenuous persuasive effort by the United States, both in the 
corridors at Lake Success and in Washington. In the course of 
the discussion both houses of Congress, in unprecedented ac- 
tions which typified to some extent the changing attitude of 
the United States to the United Nations, laid partisan differ- 
ences aside to adopt resolutions which virtually insisted that the 
General Assembly act favorably on the American proposal.° 

The declaration extracted from the Assembly with such dif- 
ficulty reestablished the diplomatic proprieties but did not ma- 
terially alter the facts of the situation. By its resolution the 
Assembly declared that the Peking government, “‘by giving di- 
rect aid and assistance to those who were already committing 


8 Resolution 498 (V), adopted February 1, 1951. Burma, India, and the five 
members of the Soviet bloc opposed the resolution; Sweden, Yugoslavia, and 
seven Asian and Arab states abstained. 

9H. Res. 77, January 19, 1951, adopted by voice vote; S. Res. 35, January 23, 
1951, adopted unanimously. The Senate also adopted unanimously a resolution 
(S. Res. 36) opposing Chinese Communist representation in the United Nations. 
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aggression in Korea and by engaging in hostilities against 
United Nations forces there, has itself engaged in aggression 
in Korea.” It called upon Peking “‘to cause its forces and na- 
tionals . . . to cease hostilities . . . and to withdraw from 
Korea.” It affirmed the determination of the United Nations 
“to continue its action in Korea to meet the aggression,” and 
called upon “all states and authorities . . . to continue to lend 
every assistance to the United Nations action in Korea” and re- 
frain from giving any assistance to the aggressors. Finally, it 
provided for the setting up of two special bodies: (1) a com- 
mittee to consider, as a matter of urgency, “additional measures 
to be employed to meet this aggression,” and (2) a three-man 
group which would be available to use its good offices “to bring 
about a cessation of hostilities in Korea and the achievement 
of United Nations objectives in Korea by peaceful means.” 

From the American standpoint, the more important of these 
two bodies was the first. The fourteen-nation Additional Meas- 
ures Committee, whose membership would be the same as that 
of the Collective Measures Committee established under the 
“Uniting for Peace’ resolution, would be responsible for any 
recommendations of an economic blockade or other sanctions 
to be applied by the United Nations. The chances of such action 
in the immediate future, however, were not considered bright. 
Many delegations appeared to feel that the Assembly had now 
gone as far as could properly be expected, and displayed more 
interest in the three-man Good Offices Committee being set up 
under Mr. Entezam. Recent messages from Peking still gave 
no reason to suppose that Mao Tse-tung’s government would 
consider discussing a cease-fire unless its principal demands 
were granted in advance; but the tendency to take a favorable 
view of Chinese Communist intentions was too deeply in- 
grained to be altered by a mere formal pronouncement of the 
Assembly. 

Reluctance to antagonize Peking was, if anything, further 
strengthened by the violence with which the Communist world 
denounced the Assembly’s action. Indian quarters, which 
claimed special knowledge of Chinese Communist thinking, had 
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already warned that passage of the American resolution would 
close the door to peace. Chou En-lai, the Communist Premier 
and Foreign Minister, endorsed this view in a fiery statement 
which termed the resolution “illegal, slanderous, null and 
void,” declared that China would have nothing to do with the 
Good Offices Committee, castigated the ‘‘aggressive ambition of 
American imperialism,” and predicted that the United Nations 
action would meet final failure and bankruptcy “in the face 
of the upsurge of resistance forces of the people of all China, 
all Asia and the whole world.” *° 

More startling were the comments of Premier Stalin in the 
Pravda interview already cited as a major move in the Soviet 
“peace” campaign. Asked for his opinion on the February 1 
resolution, the Soviet dictator described it as a “shameful” 
decision and went on to say that the United Nations, under the 
dominance of the United States and the other “aggressive 
North Atlantic pact” countries, was being converted from a bul- 
wark for preserving the peace into “an instrument of war, into 
a means of unleashing a new world war.” ““The United Nations 
Organization,” he declared, “is . . . taking the inglorious road 
of the League of Nations . . . it is burying its moral prestige 
and dooming itself to disintegration.” ™* 

In the light of subsequent developments, these transactions 
in and around the United Nations appear comparatively incon- 
sequential in themselves but significant as illustrations of the 
differing approaches to the problem of peace in the Far East. 
Such differences, a grasp of which is indispensable to an under- 
standing of the later history of the Far Eastern crisis, continued 
to stand in the way of any effective action along the lines of 
the February 1 resolution. The Good Offices Committee was 
duly set up and made fruitless efforts to establish contact with 
Peking; the Additional Measures Committee met to discuss 
organizational questions; the Assembly itself held another meet- 
ing to reject a pair of long-standing Soviet charges to the ef- 
fect that the United States had been guilty of aggression against 


10 Peking broadcast, February 3, 1951. 
11 USSR Information Bulletin, X1, February 23, 1951, 99; cf. above, p. 70. 
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China and violation of Chinese air space. But the really sig- 
nificant United Nations actions were taking place in Korea 
itself, where, as Secretary-General Trygve Lie pointed out on 
February 16, the multinational forces under the United Na- 
tions Command were themselves imposing “the most severe 
and effective sanctions” against the Chinese and North Korean 
Communists. The next phase of the Korean epic was to arise 
directly out of the conditions of warfare in the peninsula. 

While the Assembly debated, the American, Korean, and 
other contingents under General MacArthur's command had 
reestablished a firm line across the peninsula and, by the last 
week of January, had returned to the offensive and begun press- 
ing the enemy back to the neighborhood of the 38th parallel. 
Once again, as in September-October 1950, the United Nations 
governments unexpectedly faced the question whether or not it 
was expedient to authorize a crossing of this artificial line 
where the aggression had begun in the days when it marked 
the de facto northern limit of the Republic of Korea. In the 
autumn there had been little non-Communist opposition, ex- 
cept from India, to carrying the war into what had formerly 
been the enemy’s country. That venture, however, had turned 
out badly. Now various governments, including Great Britain’s, 
hesitated to approve a new crossing which, they feared, might 
bring on heavy Communist retaliation. 

The situation was complicated by a lack of definite knowl- 
edge about the intentions and capabilities of the enemy and an 
equal uncertainty about the aims of the United Nations itself, 
which had established certain long-range political goals for 
Korea but left the conduct of day-to-day operations largely to 
the discretion of the Unified Command. Even the United States 
hesitated to exercise close supervision over the United Nations 
Commander, who was accustomed to rely on his own judgment 
and to give forceful expression to his opinions both within and 
outside the military establishment. Since, however, these opin- 
ions were known to diverge from those of some prominent 
United Nations governments, this lack of clarity in the com- 
mand situation added to the atmosphere of nervous tension 
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which surrounded Far Eastern affairs wherever they were dis- 
cussed. General MacArthur, it was widely suggested, had shown 
some lack of responsiveness to United Nations views in the 
past and might again be tempted to take stronger action than 
the United Nations as a whole would find expedient. 

A series of pronouncements from United Nations headquar- 
ters during February and March failed to clarify the over-all 
situation but focused attention even more sharply on the ap- 
parent divergence of views between the United Nations and its 
military commander. This was especially true of a statement 
released by General MacArthur on March 7 in which he de- 
scribed the progress of the campaign as “‘satisfactory” but re- 
ferred to “abnormal military inhibitions,” a prospect of “‘the- 
oretical military stalemate,” and a necessity for 


vital decisions . . . yet to be made—decisions far beyond the scope 
of the authority vested in me as the military commander, decisions 
which are neither solely political nor solely military, but which 
must provide on the highest international levels an answer to the 
obscurities which now becloud the unsolved problems raised by 
Red China’s undeclared war in Korea.’ 


The nature of these necessary decisions was not specified, 
but from later developments it seems probable that General 
MacArthur was thinking in terms of his still unpublished rec- 
ommendations for broadened military action against Commu- 
nist China.’* The momentary trend of events, however, was not 
of a kind to win the backing of many countries for such a pro- 
gram. As the United Nations forces drew closer to the 38th 
parallel, hopes for peace revived, and with them the suggestion 
that hostilities might logically be halted at the line where they 
had begun some nine months earlier. Politically this would rep- 
resent a defeat for the United Nations, which had hoped to 
unify all Korea; but in a practical sense it had begun to seem 
the most that could be attained without a vastly increased mili- 
tary effort and possible general war. Lieutenant General Mat- 
thew B. Ridgway, commanding the Eighth Army in Korea, 


12 Military Situation in the Far East, V, 3540-3541. 
13 Cf. above, pp. 25-26, and below, p. 97. 
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declared on March 12 that it would actually represent ‘‘a 
tremendous victory.” 

Two days after this statement, the United Nations reoccu- 
pied Seoul without a fight. In Washington it seemed appropriate 
at least to investigate the possibility of a cessation of hostilities, 
especially in view of the strong feeling in the United Nations 
that another attempt at a diplomatic settlement should be made 
before attempting any advance with major forces north of the 
38th parallel. Accordingly, a statement for possible delivery by 
the President was drafted by the State Department, discussed 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of Defense, and 
submitted to the thirteen other governments with ground forces 
in Korea. In effect, it called attention to the fact that South 
Korean territory had been substantially liberated, invited the 
Chinese Communists to cease fire and agree to a settlement of 
outstanding issues by negotiation, and at the same time warned 
them that if they refused to negotiate the United Nations would 
be compelled to continue the conflict.1* American officials were 
not particularly optimistic about the Communist response, but 
attached importance to the effect of the gesture on the other 
United Nations.” 

On March 20, General MacArthur was advised of the plan 
in broad outline and asked for his recommendations concern- 
ing any military authority he might require during the next 
few weeks while discussions with other governments were go- 
ing forward.’* In reply, he recommended merely that “no fur- 
ther military restrictions” be imposed upon his command, add- 
ing that under existing conditions it was “completely imprac- 
tical to attempt to clear North Korea, or to make any appre- 


14 Summary of proposed message in Military Situation in the Far East, Il, 1193. 
According to the London Sunday Times of March 25, the proposed declaration 
would also have told Peking that “agreement for a cease-fire based on stabiliza- 
tion of the present front lines could not only lead to a settlement of the Korean 
conflict, but would open the door to negotiations for a general settlement of 
Far Eastern problems.” (Ibid., V, 3195.) 

15 Secretary Acheson later observed, “I think the chances were probably against 
its getting anywhere, but it had other important collateral usefulness.” Ibid., III, 
1916. 


16 Message from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, March 20, 1951, ibid., V, 3180. 
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ciable effort to that end.” ‘7 Three days later, however, General 
MacArthur independently took an action which, as he later 
testified, seemed to him ‘‘to be in complete support with every- 
thing that the administration was desirous of doing,” ** but 
which, in the administration’s judgment, departed from United 
States policy, destroyed any possibility of a negotiated settle- 
ment at that stage, and seriously prejudiced relations with the 
cooperating members of the United Nations.”® 

On March 24 General MacArthur released a new public 
statement on the course of operations. Like the proposed presi- 
dential statement, it noted that South Korea had been substan- 
tially cleared of organized Communist forces and suggested 
that the moment had come for negotiations. ‘“Within the area 
of my authority as military commander,” it read, ‘*. . . I stand 
ready at any time to confer in the field with the commander in 
chief of the enemy forces in an earnest effort to find any mili- 
tary means whereby the realization of the political objectives of 
the United Nations in Korea . . . might be accomplished with- 
out further bloodshed.” 

But where the administration had proposed to state merely 
that in case of refusal “the United Nations would be compelled 
to continue the conflict,” presumably in Korea, General Mac- 
Arthur implied that failure by the Communists to desist from 
hostilities would be followed by action outside the Korean 
theater. 


The enemy, he said, must by now be painfully aware that a deci- 
sion of the United Nations to depart from its tolerant effort to 
contain the war to the area of Korea through expansion of our 
military operations to his coastal areas and interior bases would 
doom Red China to the risk of imminent military collapse. 


Such an expansion of operations was, of course, precisely what 
many of the United Nations had most feared for months past. 
Furthermore, General MacArthur underlined his disagreement 


17 Message of March 21, 1951, fbid., I, 411. 

18 [bid., 285. 

19 See especially the statements of Secretary Marshall and Secretary Acheson, 
ibid., 1, 344, and III, 1791. 
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with the principles for peace negotiations which fifty members 
of the United Nations had approved on January 13. 


There should, he said, be no insuperable difficulty arriving at de- 
cisions on the Korean problem if the issues are resolved on their 
own merits without being burdened by extraneous matters . . . 
such as Formosa and China’s seat in the United Nations.”° 


Although Chinese Communist quarters presently rejected this 
invitation as ‘‘a fanatical but shameless statement’’ which made 
it “very obvious” that “from the start . . . the target of the ag- 
gressors was China,” ** the effect in friendly quarters was even 
more immediate and disturbing. Various governments which 
had been consulted about the proposed presidential statement 
inquired, with signs of acute concern, whether there had been 
a change of policy. Secretary Acheson was compelled to explain, 
with the authorization of the President, that “General MacAr- 
thur’s statement was unexpected and unauthorized and steps 
had been taken to prevent a repetition.” As for the intended 
peace overture, he later testified, 


it seemed to all of us, and to the governments concerned, that it 
was quite impossible for the President to make a statement after 
that one had been made; in other words, the field had been occu- 
pied, a statement had been made, and if the President had made 
one, then everybody puts together the statement of General Mac- 
Arthur, which he made, and compares it with the President's 
statement, and asks is this the policy or, in the case of differences, 
is it not, and who is speaking for the United States? So, it was de- 
cided that that matter had to be held in abeyance.*? 


In the military field, the immediate sequel of this episode 
was an intensification of the fighting and a renewal of the 
larger strategic uncertainties that overhung the campaign. Units 
of Republic of Korea troops had crossed the parallel on the day 
of General MacArthur's pronouncement, and were followed 
within a few days by a United States armored column. But 
meanwhile enemy resistance was stiffening and a marked 
20 [bid., V, 3181; cf. above, p. 87. 


21 Peking broadcast, March 29, 1951. 
22 Military Situation in the Far East, Ill, 1752, 1775. 
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build-up of Chinese and North Korean strength had been ob- 
served behind the front. On April 3, just before United States 
troops jumped off across the parallel on a ten-mile front, Gen- 
eral MacArthur announced that the enemy had massed sixty- 
three divisions in North Korea. The prospect of another heavy 
Communist offensive—a prospect which was soon to become a 
reality—lent added importance to the strategic controversy 


which General MacArthur’s statement of March 24 had brought 
into the open. 


2. New Command, Old Strategy 


The origins of this controversy, which found General Mac- 
Arthur and a considerable section of American opinion arrayed 
against the official policy of the United States and its United 
Nations associates, went back to the early days of Chinese Com- 
munist intervention in Korea in November and December 1950. 
This event, which revolutionized the military situation in Korea, 
had seemed to many Americans to call for a revolutionary 
change in strategy, with or without the concurrence of the 
United Nations. Some, like Senator Taft, had proposed the 
evacuation of Korea and the establishment of a new Pacific 
defense line based on Formosa and Japan.** Others, General 
MacArthur among them, had held that stronger military action, 
rather than evacuation, was the proper answer to the new Com- 
munist aggression.”* 

Two main types of action were proposed by adherents of this 
second view: (1) use of American naval and air power to 
carry the war to Communist China by blockading its coast and 
bombing its supply bases in Manchuria; and (2) utilization of 
Chinese Nationalist forces on Formosa to reinforce the Korean 
battle line and perhaps open a second front on the Chinese 
mainland. Generally speaking, such expedients appealed most 
strongly to those Americans who had been identified with sup- 
port of the Chiang Kai-shek regime and opposition to any con- 


23 New York Times, January 8, 1951. 
24 Cf. above, pp. 25-26. 
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tact with Peking. They were least popular with those who, while 
recognizing the drawbacks of trying to fight a “limited” war in 
Korea, believed it essential to localize the conflict if possible 
and to retain the solidarity of associated governments in NATO 
and the United Nations. 

On the military level, the issue had been clearly posed by 
General MacArthur at the end of December in a four-point 
program of “appropriate retaliatory action” which he sub- 
mitted to the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 


a. Blockade the coast of China; 


b. Destroy through naval gunfire and air bombardment China’s 
industrial capacity to wage war; 


c. Secure appropriate reinforcements from the Nationalist gar- 
rison on Formosa; and 


d. Release existing restrictions upon the Formosa garrison for 


diversionary action (possibly leading to counterinvasion) against 
vulnerable areas of the Chinese mainland.*5 


As already noted, Washington had provisionally rejected 
these proposals as being unacceptable to the United Nations 
and as involving undue risk of general war.** Although Gen- 
eral MacArthur replied that this decision rendered the military 
position of his command untenable and forced him to recom- 
mend prompt evacuation of Korea,”’ the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
urged him to delay evacuation as long as possible and mean- 
while to inflict “maximum practicable punishment’ on the 
Communist aggressors **—subject, however, to the primary con- 
sideration of the safety of the forces under his command and 
his basic mission of protecting Japan.”” Meanwhile, the steps 
recommended by him were included in a Washington staff 
study of some sixteen “tentative courses of action” which might 
be adopted after the military situation had clarified. Once a line 
had been stabilized across the peninsula, as happened within a 


25 Message of December 30, 1950, in Military Situation in the Far East, Ill, 2180. 
26 Message of January 9, ibid., I, 332-333; letter from the President, January 13, 
ibid., $04. 

27 Message of January 10, ibid., II, 906. 

28 Message of January 12, ibid., 907. 

29 Messages of December 29 and January 9, ibid., V, 3193. 
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few days, the MacArthur proposals dropped from active con- 
sideration at the Pentagon.*° 

Through February and March the progress of the campaign 
appeared, in General MacArthur's terms, to be “satisfactory.” ** 
But American casualties were constantly increasing, and, though 
enemy casualties were supposedly growing twelve times faster,*” 
agitation for a program that would offer more decisive results 
continued both at home and in the Far East. General Mac- 
Arthur's public utterances, which were studded with references 
to the enemy’s “unprecedented military advantage of sanctuary 
protection for his military potential against our counterattack 
upon Chinese soil” and the “abnormal military inhibitions” 
imposed on the United Nations command,* kept the issue alive 
and caused considerable uneasiness to the other governments 
involved in the Korean campaign. As Secretary Marshall later 
pointed out, the latter “were emphatically opposed to [General 
MacArthur's] specific propositions and to have that stated by 
the commander out there aroused their fears, their uncertain- 
ties, and made it all the more difficult for us to deal with 
them.” ** Through late March and early April, these fears and 
uncertainties mounted rapidly under the impact of General 
MacArthur’s March 24 statement, the approach to the 38th 
parallel, the signs of a new Communist build-up in Korea, and 
a statement by House Speaker Sam Rayburn (April 4) imply- 
ing that Russian troops were also massing in Manchuria and 
that the United States was “in greater danger of war today 
than... at any time since the close of the World War in 1945.” 

On April 5, Minority Leader Joseph W. Martin, Jr. read on 
the House floor a new pronouncement by General MacArthur 
—his last major utterance, as it turned out, before the presiden- 
tial order relieving him of all his commands. Dated from Tokyo 
on March 20, the letter was evidently not intended for publica- 


30 Tbid., 1, 324, 329, 332-335. The Joint Chiefs of Staff study (dated January 
12) envisaged naval and air attacks on objectives within Communist China 
only if the Chinese Communists attacked U.S. forces outside Korea. 

31 Statement of March 7, ibid., V, 3540. 

32 Tbid., V, 3297. 

83 Statements of February 13 and March 7, ibid., 3539-3540. 

34 Tbid., 1, 349. 
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tion ** but reflected an attitude of mind to which the govern- 
ments concerned could not fail to attach deep significance. 


It seems strangely difficult, General MacArthur wrote, for some to 
realize that here in Asia is where the Communist conspirators 
have elected to make their play for global —_ and that we 
have joined the issue thus raised on the battlefield; that here we 
fight Europe’s war with arms while the diplomats there still fight 
it with words; that if we lose the war to communism in Asia the 
fall of Europe is inevitable, win it and Europe most probably 
would avoid war and yet preserve freedom. As you pointed out, 
we must win. There is no substitute for victory.*® 


In conjunction with General MacArthur's known views on 
Far Eastern politics and strategy and his failure to mention the 
United Nations (he spoke only of “Red China’s entry into war 
against us in Korea’), this disclosure was of a nature to in- 
crease foreign apprehensions about the course of United States 
policy. In fact, it ushered in a period of renewed crisis in 
American international relationships. Despite widespread as- 
sertions in the press, no foreign government suggested General 
MacArthur's removal.*” But there was abundant evidence of 
dissatisfaction with the situation he had created, expressed, 
moreover, in terms that lacked the usual diplomatic varnish. 
Typical was a caustic reference by Kenneth Younger, British 
Minister of State, to 


irresponsible statements [such] as seem to come at frequent in- 
tervals from highly placed quarters, without the authority of the 
United Nations, or indeed of any member Government.** 


Lester Pearson, Canada’s Secretary of External Affairs, made a 
speech on Canadian-United States relations on April 10 in which 
he had some harsh things to say about this country's tendency 
to take Canadian subservience for granted. “The days of rela- 
tively easy and automatic relations with our neighbor are, I 


85 General MacArthur later described it as “merely a routine communication 
such as I turn out by the hundreds” (ibid., 113). 

36 Tbid., V, 3544. 

87 Testimony of Secretary Marshall and Secretary Acheson, sbid., I, 417, 427; 
III, 1733. 

38 Tbid., V, 3194. 
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think, over,” he said; and he warned against allowing the 
United Nations to become “too much the instrument of any 
one country.’ In a later speech on the same day he deprecated 
the use of “what has been called ‘hoop-la diplomacy’ at Lake 
Success, at Ottawa, or, I hasten to add, at Tokyo.” *° 

But by this time President Truman had determined to take 
the action which, in his judgment and that of his advisers, was 
unavoidable if the established policy and constitutional order 
of the United States were to be upheld. On this same April 10 
the President wrote the following note: 


I reached a decision yesterday morning, after much consideration 
and consultation on the Commanding General in the Pacific. It 
will undoubtedly create a great furor but under the circumstances 
I could do nothing else and still be President of the United States. 
Even the Chiefs of Staff came to the conclusion that civilian con- 
trol of the military was at stake and I didn’t let it stay at stake 
very long.*° 


Still later on April 10, the White House released the official 
announcement of General MacArthur’s removal. 


With deep regret, read the presidential statement, I have concluded 
that General of the Army Douglas MacArthur is unable to give 
his wholehearted support to the policies of the United States 
Government and of the United Nations in matters pertaining to 
his official duties. In view of the specific responsibilities imposed 
upon me by the Constitution of the United States and the added 
responsibility which has been entrusted to me by the United 
Nations, I have decided that I must make a change of command 
in the Far East. I have, therefore, relieved General MacArthur of 
his commands and have designated Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway 
as his successor.** 


Some consideration had been given to the possibility of retain- 
ing General MacArthur as Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers in Japan, but it was concluded that this arrangement 


39 New York Times, April 11, 1951. 
49 Reproduced on p. 33 Of Mr. President: The First Publication from the 
Personal Diaries, Private Letters, Papers and Revealing Interviews of Harry S. 
Truman, copyright 1952 by William Hillman and Alfred Wagg. With the 
permission of the publishers, Farrar, Straus and Young, Inc. 

41 Military Situation in the Far East, V, 3547. 
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would create “an almost impossible situation” for his successor 
in view of the fact that Japan was the primary base for opera- 
tions in Korea. Accordingly, he was directed to turn over all 
his commands to General Ridgway, effective immediately upon 
receipt of the presidential order. A plan to have the news broken 
by a high government official who was visiting Tokyo miscar- 
ried, with the result that General MacArthur first learned of 
his dismissal through an ordinary news broadcast.* 

This is not the place to review the long and painful history 
which lay behind the President’s decision.** The elements of 
what official Washington knew as “the MacArthur problem” 
were clear enough: on one side, a distinguished soldier with 
strong individual views, convinced of the primacy of the Far 
East in world affairs and not readily inclined to defer to con- 
trary opinion; on the other, a national administration respon- 
sible for the conduct of American world policy, deeply con- 
vinced of the importance of maintaining this country’s system 
of alliances, and pledged to a course of action that ran counter 
to General MacArthur's convictions in many important respects. 
The situation was complicated both by personality factors—one 
American Senator described it as largely a “question of sensi- 
bility” “*—and by the quite extraordinary deference that was 
paid to General MacArthur’s views in some American political 
circles. 

The result of all this had been a noticeable discomfort in 

relations between Washington and General MacArthur's head- 
quarters in Tokyo through most of the period of the Korean 
war. On several occasions there had been direct differences of 
Opinion on tactical matters, most of which had ultimately been 
resolved in favor of the commander on the spot. Furthermore, 
the General’s superiors in Washington had long been con- 
42Cf. the testimony of Secretary Marshall, ibid., I, 345 ff., 372, and passim, 
and the presidential message of April 10, sbid., V, 3546. 
43 The background has been reconstructed from official documents in Richard H. 
Rovere and Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., The General and the President—and the 
ao of American Foreign Policy (New York, Farrar, Straus and Young, 
1951). 


44 Comment of Senator Alexander Wiley, Republican, of Wisconsin, in Military 
Situation in the Far East, 1, 429. 
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cerned over his habit of publicly expressing views which were 
not coordinated with official policy and, in the words of De- 
fense Secretary Marshall, ‘‘set up a very serious reaction among 
our allies.” *° On December 6, 1950 he had received a presiden- 
tial directive which ordered all military and civilian officials 
overseas to “exercise extreme caution in public statements” and, 
among other things, ‘‘clear all but routine statements with their 
departments.” After the March 24 message the warning had 
been repeated.*® The Martin letter, though written before 
March 24, was taken in Washington as fresh evidence of what 
administration officials were coming to regard as an Open revolt 
against the established policy.** 

The decision to make a change in the Far East command was 
not reached without lengthy deliberation and the full concur- 
rence of the President’s responsible advisers.** Available evi- 
dence on the conferences that took place over the tense week- 
end of April 6-9 reflects full awareness of the fact that General 
MacArthur was “one of our greatest commanders,” to whom, 
as the President said, “the nation owes . . . a debt of gratitude 
for the distinguished and exceptional service which he has ren- 
dered his country in posts of great responsibility.” *° 

But balancing these merits were larger interests which Gen- 
eral MacArthur's continuance in command was felt to threaten. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff, when asked for their opinion, stated 
that “‘strictly from a military point of view” he should be re- 
lieved because (1) he had indicated that he “was not in sym- 
pathy with the decision to try to limit the conflict to Korea,” 
and it was felt necessary “to have a commander more respon- 
sive to control from Washington”; (2) he had failed to com- 
ply with a presidential directive to clear statements on policy, 
and had independently proposed to negotiate with the enemy 


45 Testimony of Secretary Marshall and General Bradley, sbid., I, 415 and II, 
880. 

46 Messages of December 6 and March 24, ibid., V, 3536 and 3543. 

47 The administration also took exception to one minor statement issued after 
the March 24 directive (sbid., 3544 and 3667). 

48 Testimony of Secretary Marshall, General Bradley, and Secretary Acheson, 
ibid., 1, 345; Il, 878-879; III, 1751-1752. 

49 Statement, April 10, ibid., V, 3547. 
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field commander for an armistice “despite the fact that he knew 
the President had such a proposal under consideration from a 
governmental level”; and (3) his actions were felt to be “con- 
tinuing to jeopardize the civilian control over the military au- 
thorities.” °° Given the impending military crisis in Korea and 
General MacArthur's tendency to stretch the interpretation of 
his directives, the President’s advisers later testified that they 
had not been sure he might not take some action which would 
widen the conflict in the immediate future.** 

In reaching its decision the administration had been con- 
scious that there would probably be severe political repercussions 
at home. For months past, General MacArthur and his views 
had been a lively issue in the partisan warfare of Washington. 
Some of the General’s admirers not only had endorsed all his 
views on the Far East but had appeared to question the propri- 
ety of any policy that deviated from his recommendations. Thus 
his dismissal, and the nationwide storm of political and popu- 
lar protest that accompanied it, carried him to the very center 
of the American political scene and gave him an unrivaled op- 
portunity to expound his program for the Far East. Republicans 
and Democrats promptly joined in inviting him to address a 
special joint meeting of Congress. Minority leaders, professing 
complete disbelief in the stated reasons for his recall, went fur- 
ther and insisted on a new congressional investigation to clear 
up whatever was obscure concerning both the immediate issues 
and the entire background of America’s Far Eastern policy. 

Any brief summary of this second “great debate,” from the 
moment of General MacArthur’s relief to the conclusion of 
hearings before the Senate Armed Services and Foreign Rela- 
tions committees at the end of June, is apt to mislead by con- 
centrating on formal arguments at the expense of the emotional 
currents which played an equal if not absolutely decisive 
role. Few if any opinions appear to have been greatly altered 
5° Testimony of General Bradley, sbid., II, 878-879. 

51 Testimony of General Bradley and Secretary Acheson, sbid., II, 881, 1139; 
III, 1789. That this anxiety was shared by the President is strongly suggested 


both by the text of his radio address of April 11 and by an undated note 
printed in Hillman, op. cit., 236. 
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by the millions of words lavished on both sides of the 
question during those eleven weeks. Those who entered the 
lists convinced that General MacArthur was right and the Pres- 
ident wrong emerged with their conviction unshaken; so did 
those of opposite opinions. To serious students, and, presumably, 
to foreign governments and intelligence services,’ the debate 
had special interest because it led to the release of quantities of 
normally sacrosanct information about American political and 
strategic thinking. To the nation as a whole, its principal value 
may have been more like that of a safety valve or a lightning 
conductor—a device which permitted the relief of terrific ten- 
sion without vital impairment to the structure of American 
world relationships. 

As with the just concluded debate on troops for Europe, the 
dramatic climax was provided by a distinguished soldier ad- 
dressing an audience of congressmen. Nothing that came after- 
ward could equal the fascination of General MacArthur’s ap- 
pearance at the Capitol on April 19, when, with a magnetism 
and an oratorical skill his congressional audience might envy, 
he rehearsed his differences with his superiors and laid bare the 
core of his thinking about the Far East and the Korean conflict. 

“War's very object is victory—not prolonged indecision.” 
Such was his basic premise, and the root of his disagreement 
with the administration. “Once war is forced upon us,” he in- 
sisted, ‘‘there is no other alternative than to apply every avail- 
able means to bring it to a swift end.’’ Because he had called 
“constantly” for “the new political decisions essential to a solu- 
tion,” he had, he said, in effect been called a warmonger. This 
appellation he emphatically rejected. But, just as emphatically, 
he cited the inherent nature of warfare, the folly of ‘appease- 
ment,” the physical destruction in Korea, and the growing loss 
of life among American fighting men as unanswerable justifi- 
cations of his own position. 

General MacArthur's detailed recommendations as presented 
to the Congress appeared at first glance to differ in some par- 


52 This point was strongly emphasized in the testimony of Secretary Marshall 
and General Bradley, #bid., I, 335; Il, 953. 
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ticulars from those he had been urging on the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff.°* After various ambiguities had been cleared up, however, 
it became evident that the strategy he now called on the nation 
to adopt was identical in all essentials with the four-point pro- 
gram conceived months earlier under the threat of imminent 
expulsion from the Korean peninsula. In the meantime the 
United Nations command had retrieved the military situation 
and eliminated any danger that Korea would have to be evacu- 
ated. But it had not achieved “victory” by driving the aggressors 
themselves out of Korea, and it was still paying a heavy toll of 
predominantly American casualties. This situation, in General 
MacArthur’s view, made it essential for the United States to 
blockade the Chinese coast, use its air power against the Chi- 
nese interior, and, to use the common phrase, ‘‘take the wraps” 
off the Nationalist forces in Formosa so that they could be 
used in Korea or for diversionary actions against the Chinese 
mainland. 

The case which the General developed in three days’ testi- 

mony before the Senate committees in early May was attractive. 
He had, he said, no thought of sending American ground forces 
into continental China or of compelling the Chinese to do more 
than withdraw behind the Yalu River. He believed ‘the mere 
pronouncement of what we are going to do” would go a long 
way toward accomplishing this end. The measures he advocated, 
he said, would require no great increase of our ground strength 
in the Far East, and only small additional increments of air and 
naval strength. While refusing to speculate about how long 
the program would take to succeed, he professed certainty that 
it would succeed if applied long enough.” 
53 The address to Congress gave prominence to the idea of “‘air reconnaissance” 
(as distinguished from bombing) of Chinese territory. General MacArthur later 
made clear, however, that he still advocated ‘bombing of the bases on the other 
side of the Yalu,” adding that “it might be necessary later to go deeper if 
the enemy deploys his forces deeper.” He had not stressed this point in his 
presentation to Congress, he said, because it diverged from what he had under- 
stood to be the parallel views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Cf. ibid., I, 115- 
116, 261, 324, 329, 333-335. (Later testimony established the fact that no part 
of the MacArthur program had been accepted by the Joint Chiefs.) 


54 General MacArthur's testimony (which was reprinted in full in the New York 
Times) appears ibid., I, 3-320. 
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The principal objections to the MacArthur program had, of 
course, been its unacceptability to the United Nations and the 
possibility that it would lead to intervention by the U.S.S.R. and 
thus to general war. Of the United Nations General MacAr- 
thur had spoken no word in his address to Congress. Under 
questioning in the committee hearings, he expressed the belief 
that when the chips were down his plan would be followed “by 
the great majority of the United Nations—perhaps by all of 
them.” If not, he said, 


I still believe that the interest of the United States being the pre- 
dominant one in Korea, would require our action. [ Question: 
Alone?] Alone, if necessary. If the other nations of the world 
haven’t got enough sense to see where appeasement leads . . . if 
they can’t see exactly the road they are following in Asia, why then 
we had better protect ourselves and go it alone.®® 


As to the alleged danger of Soviet intervention, General Mac- 
Arthur maintained that it would neither be increased nor less- 
ened by American actions in the Far East. “The Soviet,” he had 
told the Congress, “will not necessarily mesh its actions with 
our moves. Like a cobra, any new enemy will more likely strike 
whenever it feels that the relativity in military or other poten- 
tial is in its favor on a world-wide basis.” Such calculations, he 
indicated, would be unaffected by anything that happened be- 
tween the United States and China, notwithstanding any prom- 
ises contained in the Sino-Soviet alliance treaty of 1950. General 
MacArthur did not guarantee that the U.S.S.R. would not at- 
tack, yet he obviously thought it unlikely. Soviet interest in the 
Korean conflict, he said, had “‘paled out,” and there was no 
indication that the Russians would object to seeing China de- 
feated, or, for that matter, to seeing American planes bomb 
Manchuria or even the railroads to Vladivostok and Port Ar- 
thur. Russia, he intimated, could give China only limited help 
in any case; its dispositions in the Far East were on a small 
scale and defensive in character, and represented no serious 
threat to Japan or to the American army in Korea. If Russia 
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attacked, it would be a sign that the men in the Kremlin had 
made up their minds to attack anyway.°° 

At no time did General MacArthur admit the possibility that 
the world-wide “relativity of military or other potential” on 
which Soviet calculations were allegedly based could be ad- 
versely affected by the adoption of his program and the result- 
ant intensification of American involvement in the Far East. 
While he insisted that the Asiatic theater must be viewed as 
part of the larger strategic picture, he seemed always to think 
in terms of localized hostilities in the Far East and never 
directly faced the possibility that the U.S.S.R. might move in 
Europe while his program was being put into effect in Asia. It 
was, he said, quite fallacious to infer that he did not advocate 
“the fullest protection and assistance to Western Europe”— 
but it was equally fallacious to suppose that Western Europe’s 
defense requirements would suffer through the adoption of his 
program. The American commitment of troops for Western 
Europe, he understood, was not to be fully effectuated for about 
two years; in the meantime “the troops that are being trained 
in that 2 years could be used in the Far East without the slight- 
est detriment to anything else.” Even if Russia attacked in the 
Far East—for General MacArthur appeared to exclude the 
hypothesis of a Russian attack anywhere else—‘‘I don’t believe 
that the losses that we might sustain under such a condition in 
the Western Pacific would have any appreciable effect upon the 
steps that we are taking to defend Western Europe.” ™” 

At one point General MacArthur was asked point blank how, 
if his calculations turned out wrong and all-out war resulted, 
he would propose to defend the American nation. ‘That doesn’t 
happen to be my responsibility, Senator,” was his reply. He 
seemed, however, to be as optimistic on this as on all other 
56 Ibid., 6-9, 68, 118, 130-131, 198, 250-255. An interesting aspect of General 
MacArthur's views on the Russian problem was his rejection of the idea that 
the U.S.S.R. was the principal adversary of the U.S. in world affairs. The main 
enemy, he insisted, was “communism .. . all over the world, including the 
interior of many of the fine democratic countries of the world.” Ibid., 100-101, 
142. 


57 Ibid., 83, 216, 256-257. The movement of additional American divisions to 
Western Europe was actually begun in May and completed in December 1951. 
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aspects of the situation. We might at the moment be “rather 
inadequately prepared” to meet a surprise blow; but he be- 
lieved that “in essence” we were about as well equipped as the 
Russians to fight a war on two or more fronts. His basic con- 
tention seemed to be epitomized in the statement, ‘What I ad- 
vocate is that we defend every place, and I say that we have 
the capacity to do it. If you say that we haven't, you admit de- 
feat.” And, as he repeatedly declared, “I believe . . . that the 
initiatory action of your potential enemy is already under way. 
I believe if you don’t meet it in Korea you are doomed to de- 
struction.” °* ‘ 

General MacArthur freely admitted that his estimate of 
Soviet intentions could be wrong, and that his program, like 
“everything that is involved in international relationships,” in- 
volved ‘‘a gamble, risk.” ‘““You have to take risks,” he said. 
But the responsible officials of the administration, when their 
turn came to testify, emphatically rejected the particular risks 
he was proposing. ““A gamble with the essential security of our 
Nation” was Secretary Acheson’s characterization of the Mac- 
Arthur program. “This strategy,” said General Bradley, “would 
involve us in the wrong war, at the wrong place, at the wrong 
time, and with the wrong enemy.” General MacArthur, said 
Defense Secretary Marshall, 


would have us accept the risk [of} involvement not only in an 
extension of the war with Red China, but in an all-out war with 
the Soviet Union. He would have us do this even at the expense 
of losing our allies and wrecking the coalition of free peoples 
throughout the world. He would have us do this even though the 
effect of such action might expose Western Europe to attack by 
the millions of Soviet troops poised in Middle and Eastern 
Europe. 


Administration spokesmen made clear that they shared nei- 
ther General MacArthur's estimate of Soviet intentions nor his 
belief in the national readiness to fight a global war. Secretary 
Marshall, who was the first witness to follow General MacAr- 


58 Ibid., 76, 83, 217, 221, 258. 
89 Ibid., 76. 
60 Tbid., I, 325; Il, 732; Ill, 1719. 
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thur and presented the essence of the administration’s case, saw 
“a real possibility of Soviet intervention” if the MacArthur pro- 
gram were adopted, and was certain that Soviet intervention in 
the Far East would mean a world war for which the United 
States was quite definitely not prepared. ‘We are not,” General 
Bradley concurred, ‘‘in the best military position to seek a show- 
down, even if it were the Nation’s desire to forfeit the chances 
for peace by precipitating a total war.” General J. Lawton Col- 
lins, Army Chief of Staff, expressed the view that United States 
forces at the moment were strong enough to fight a “holding 
action” in the Far East and in Alaska, but not in Europe. Gen- 
eral Bradley, under questioning, drew emphatic attention to the 
U.S.S.R.’s ability to deliver atomic bombs on targets within the 
United States.* 

General MacArthur’s other assumptions were challenged with 
equal vigor. Both military and civilian spokesmen dwelt on the 
absolute necessity of retaining the support of our allies and the 
difficulty of doing so under the conditions visualized by the Gen- 
eral. On this last point Secretary Acheson spoke with most 
authority: 


I think [our allies} are quite willing, if war is forced upon all of 
us, despite the very best efforts of all of us to prevent it, to take 
all the suffering that that brings on them. But they don’t want that 
terrible catastrophe to fall on them unnecessarily or by reason of 
some provocation on our part.® 

Nor did the responsible military authorities admit that Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s program would stop the Chinese Communist 
aggression in Korea. The Pentagon spokesmen refused to ac- 
cept the late commander’s military and logistical estimates, in- 
sisting that his plan would make much heavier demands on the 
United States than he envisaged and bring much more dubious 
results. “I am afraid,’ said Secretary Marshall, “. . . it might 
result in a great increase in casualties without a decisive fin- 
ish.” °° An effective strategic bombing campaign against Chi- 
nese bases outside Korea, said General Hoyt S. Vandenberg, 


61 Tbid., 1, 369-370, 478; II, 732, 1232. 
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Air Force Chief of Staff, would require, ‘roughly, double the 
strategic air power that the United States has today,” and might 
not achieve its aim even then. Under present conditions, Gen- 
eral Vandenberg asserted, air attacks on Manchuria would be 
merely “pecking away at the periphery” at a time when the 
United States should be conserving its “shoestring air force” 
(then numbering some eighty-seven wings) as a vital element 
in the global balance of power. 

The military spokesmen seemed agreed that air and naval 
power alone would not suffice to drive the Chinese from Korea; 
sooner or later, if this were the aim, ground troops would al- 
most certainly have to be committed against China itself. 
And their reluctance to use the Chinese Nationalist forces, they 
made clear, was not based solely on political considerations but 
reflected the adverse judgment of a United States military mis- 
sion sent to Formosa from General MacArthur’s own headquar- 
ters in the fall of 1950.°° In the Pentagon view, diversionary 
actions by Chiang’s troops would be likely to require more 
United States support than they would be worth, and would 
threaten to involve the United States in actual fighting in 
China. As for a blockade of the Chinese coast, to be effective 
a naval blockade would have to include Port Arthur and would 
thus run the risk of bringing in the Russians. The essential ob- 
jective, the cutting off of Chinese imports of war-essential goods 
by sea, would be largely secured by the economic embargo reso- 
lution which had meanwhile been adopted by the General As- 
sembly.** 

Despite universal expressions of admiration for General Mac- 
Arthur's soldierly qualities, no phase of his recent actions es- 
caped severe criticism as well as praise in the give-and-take of 
committee sessions: neither his deviations from normal stand- 
4 Tbid., II, 1379, 1398, 1402. 

65 See especially the testimony of Secretary Marshall and General Bradley, ibid., 
I, 685; II, 744-745. 

86 Tbid., 1, 337, 368-369. 

87 Ibid., 1, 619, 674; II, 886, 892, 1584, 1620. 

68 See especially the testimony of Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, Chief of Naval 
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ards of professional reticence, as defined by Generals Marshall, 
Bradley, and Collins, his occasional disregard of military ad- 
vice from Washington, his sweeping statements about United 
States casualties, nor the past estimates of Communist inten- 
tions which, in some quarters, cast doubt on his present assur- 
ances that the Soviet Union would refrain from coming to Com- 
munist China’s assistance if his program were adopted. But 
some committee members, and some prominent unofficial or 
semiofficial witnesses summoned before the committees, con- 
tinued to defend part or all of the General’s record and views 
with vigor and pertinacity. 

Advocates of the MacArthur thesis were greatly assisted by 
the administration’s inability to present its own concept in gen- 
erally acceptable terms. “The inertia that exists,” the General 
had exclaimed. “There is no policy—there is nothing, I tell 
you, no plan, or anything. . . . That is not war—that is ap- 
peasement.” °® Administration spokesmen firmly denied that 
they were engaged in appeasement, and insisted that they had a 
policy for Korea; yet they seemed unusually at a loss to define 
it concretely. Secretary Marshall said that to do so would dis- 
close a war plan; General Bradley implied that his questioners 
should show a little more faith in the methods favored by “all 
of our military people, all of our top people, that are here and 
who are responsible for world-wide strategy and who have 
knowledge of our capability”; General Collins vaguely inti- 
mated that a new directive, embodying an ‘‘affirmative course 
of action,” was being drawn up for dispatch to General Ridg- 
way.” But none of them offered any definite alternative to 
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what their critics derisively dismissed as a policy of ‘‘killing 
more Chinese.” 

There were only three choices, said Secretary Marshall: to 
adopt the MacArthur program, to evacuate Korea, or “‘to inflict 
the greatest number of casualties we could in order to break 
down not only the morale but the trained fabric of the Chinese 
Armies.” And he professed to view the outlook for this last 
effort with considerable optimism. The Chinese, he said, could 
not go on indefinitely accepting casualties which, according to 
current Defense Department estimates, already were approach- 
ing the one-million mark. Their inexhaustible manpower and 
disregard for human life were well known, but they could not 
afford to see their best-trained and most experienced armies 
“torn to pieces” as was now happening. By contrast, the United 
States had sustained, statistically, the lowest casualty rate in 
history, had brought its divisions in Korea up to full strength, 
and had even been able to institute a rotation system to afford 
relief to battle-weary veterans. The outcome could not be fore- 
seen, but Secretary Marshall was ‘‘getting an increasing confi- 
dence toward the possibility of a satisfactory conclusion. 
Whether . . . it will be a military triumph or not I don’t 
ec. 

To this presentation other witnesses could add little, except 
for the important information that no attempt to drive the 
Communists from North Korea was now contemplated. Secre- 
tary Acheson explained that the long-term United Nations ob- 
jective of bringing about a unified, independent, and demo- 
cratic Korea still stood; but this, he said, was a political aim 
and was not to be confused with the military objective, set by 
the Security Council in June 1950, of repelling the armed at- 
tack against the Republic of Korea and restoring international 
peace and security in the area. “Neither the United Nations 
nor the United States,” he pointed out, “has ever undertaken 
the obligation to unify Korea by force.” A settlement at the 
38th parallel would accomplish what the United Nations had 
originally set out to do, and could therefore be considered a 
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success."” General Bradley offered similar reasoning from a 
military point of view. A new Communist regime established in 
North Korea might, he admitted, be as dangerous as the for- 
mer one. Some additional safeguards against a repetition of the 
aggression would probably be needed; but “it may boil down to 
a question of whether . . . you accept that or nothing.” “ 

These intimations, which ran parallel to ideas being ven- 
tilated in United Nations quarters at the same period, may con- 
ceivably have played a part in the formulation of the later Soviet 
proposal for a military truce at the 38th parallel. In the United 
States they occasioned some cries of “‘appeasement’’ but had no 
perceptible influence on the outcome of the Far Eastern debate, 
in which the vital issues were all but lost in a cloud of facts 
and allegations concerning most phases of Far Eastern history 
since 1945 or earlier. General MacArthur himself declined an 
invitation to reappear in rebuttal before the Senate committees, 
implying that much of the testimony and documentation sub- 
mitted had been untrustworthy and that facts bearing on his 
relief had been suppressed by order of the President.’* Since 
the General’s supporters on the committees remained unshaken 
by anything official witnesses could say, there was no possibility 
of an agreed report to the Senate and the American people. 
Later in the summer, eight Republican Senators published a 
lengthy review of the case with emphasis on what they termed 
the “desolate failure” of America’s whole Far Eastern policy; 
three of their Republican colleagues issued individual state- 
ments more or less favorable to the administration stand.” 

In the interests of avoiding further impairment of the na- 
tional unity, the chairman of the joint committees, Senator Rich- 
ard B. Russell of Georgia, refrained from pressing for a formal 
report under committee auspices. Instead he drafted a statement 
calculated to minimize the rift and to disabuse the Communist 
camp of any idea that the controversy had weakened America’s 
will to resist. This statement the committees unanimously 
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adopted on June 27. To the American people it declared that 
the differences with which the committees had been concerned 
“in no wise alter the fact that our great objective is to live 
within the family of nations as a free people.” To the free 
world it contained a reassurance that ““we are unshaken in our 
determination to defend ourselves and to cooperate to the limit 
of our capabilities with all of those free nations determined to 
survive in freedom.” To the Communist world it was a warn- 
ing that 


The issues which might divide our people are far transcended by 
the things which unite them. If threatened danger becomes war, 
the aggressor would find at one stroke arrayed against him the 
united energies, the united resources, and the united devotion of 
all the American people.” 


3. Our Evolving China Policy 


In a later comment on the committees’ achievements, Chair- 
man Russell expressed the opinion that the hearings had “forced 
a definite policy in the Far East when we did not have one.” 
Among their accomplishments he mentioned both a change in 
United States policy toward the Chinese Nationalists and the 
adoption of an economic blockade of Communist China by the 
United Nations.’7 How far the committees were actually re- 
sponsible for these developments might be a moot question; 
General Bradley, for instance, had asserted that the military 
view on Far Eastern questions had been unaffected by the Mac- 
Arthur hearings.’® It was a fact, however, that official Ameri- 
can attitudes regarding the Far East continued to evolve stead- 
ily while the hearings were in progress. This trend was re- 
marked in many quarters. Even General MacArthur, through a 
spokesman, expressed satisfaction over “an apparent orienta- 
tion of Administration policy toward his basic views on the 
Far East.” 7° Foreign opinion, which had evinced decorous but 
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unmistakable relief at the General’s removal, showed consid- 
erable apprehension lest the American Government might turn 
out to have dismissed the General only to adopt his policies.*° 

The change of tone was apparent both in acts of policy and 
in official statements inside and outside the hearing room. Not 
much was heard, in this wide-ranging debate on the problems 
of the Far East, of that disinterested sympathy for the aspira- 
tions of Far Eastern peoples which had formerly been identi- 
fied by Secretary Acheson and others as the motive force of 
United States Far Eastern policy. What little was said on this 
subject came mostly from General MacArthur himself in his 
address to Congress. The official outlook of 1951 found sharper 
expression in the speech on “Chinese-American Friendship” 
which was delivered in New York on May 18 by Dean Rusk, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs. 

Though it was subsequently made clear that this address was 
not intended to announce any overt change in policy, Mr. Rusk 
set forth the existing policy of nonrecognition of Communist 


and encouragement for Nationalist China in unusually emphatic 
terms. 


The Peiping regime, he said, is not the Government of China. 
... It is not Chinese. . . . We recognize the National Government 
of the Republic of China, even though the territory under its con- 
trol is severely restricted. We believe it more authentically repre- 
sents the views of the great body of the people of China, particu- 
larly their historic demand for independence from foreign control. 
That Government will continue to receive important aid and as- 
sistance from the United States. 


Other passages in the speech were open to the interpretation 
that the United States would welcome and assist a revolution- 
ary movement in China which would restore the country to its 
natural place among free nations.** 

The practical counterpart of this changing outlook was an 
augmentation of military assistance to the National Govern- 
ment and a further hardening of this country’s position toward 
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the Communists, both in the fighting of the Korean war and in 
relation to their larger political aims. Although the half-million 
Nationalist troops on Formosa were not considered well enough 
trained or equipped to be used elsewhere, efforts were under 
way to put them in a condition where they would at least be 
better able to assure the defense of the island, which was still 
under the protection of the United States Seventh Fleet. Ship- 
ments of American military supplies and equipment had been 
resumed in the previous November, in accordance with a deci- 
sion made as far back as August 1950. Early in 1951, before 
the MacArthur crisis, the Joint Chiefs of Staff had-recommended 
programs of military, air, and naval assistance aggregating some 
$300 million, plus the dispatch of a military assistance advisory 
group and training mission. Favorable action on these recom- 
mendations and the appointment of Major General William C. 
Chase to head a mission over 100 strong were announced in 
April. Defense Department spokesmen let it be known that 
arms shipments to Formosa were receiving “equal priority’ with 
those to Europe.* 

In the customary mutual defense assistance agreement with 
the Chinese National Government, it was stipulated that the 
material thus made available would be used only ‘to maintain 
its internal security or its legitimate self-defense.” Secretary 
Marshall likewise made clear during the MacArthur hearings 
that the object of the program was the defense of Formosa, not 
an attack on the mainland.** General MacArthur himself had 
emphasized the idea of diversionary actions by the Nationalist 
forces and assistance to anti-Communist guerrillas, rather than 
a “grandiose amphibious landing,” which he did not believe 
would be possible in any case before 1952.** But the size of the 
new American program, coupled with persistent agitation in 
Washington and Taipei,*° tended to encourage the belief that 
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the present might be only a transitional stage while more ac- 
tive Nationalist operations were in preparation. 

With this emphasis on the military defense of Formosa went 
an increasingly categorical opposition to any idea of awarding 
the island to the Communists through diplomatic negotiations 
—or to granting Peking’s twin demand to represent China in 
the United Nations. Other members of the world organization 
were already acquainted with the firmness of the American 
position on both these issues; but official statements during the 
MacArthur hearings appeared to make the commitment even 
more irrevocable than before. In the course of his testimony 
before the Senate committees, Defense Secretary Marshall sev- 
eral times expressed the opinion that the United States should 
“never” permit Formosa to come under the control of a Com- 
munist or Communist-dominated government; he also expressed 
agreement with General MacArthur’s contention that we should 
“never” assent to Communist China’s admission to the United 
Nations. The United States, he implied, was and would remain 
unalterably opposed to granting the two principal demands for 
which Communist China professed to be fighting in Korea.*® 

But these were questions which concerned many other gov- 
ernments besides the United States, and thus could not be re- 
solved unilaterally by this country—not, at any rate, unless it 
was prepared to run the risk of breaking up the concert of free 
nations which it was currently making such an effort to main- 
tain. Secretary Acheson, when he came before the Senate com- 
mittees, took some trouble to explain that the objectives men- 
tioned by General Marshall would, as heretofore, be sought by 
diplomatic action through the United Nations rather than by 
unilateral action of the United States. 

This country, Acheson pointed out, hitherto had consist- 
ently opposed the granting of Communist China’s demands. As 
far as representation in the various United Nations bodies was 
concerned, we had successfully resisted them on seventy-six sep- 
arate occasions,*” and we would continue to resist them just as 
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vigorously. In view of Communist China’s aggression, we had 
successfully sidetracked United Nations discussion of the For- 
mosa problem. We would not allow that island to be taken by 
force; it was now in the hands of the Chinese Nationalist Gov- 
ernment, and would remain there. Furthermore, we took the 
position that the two questions were “not a part of the settle- 
ment of the Korean difficulty”—in other words, we were op- 
posed to using them as concessions to bribe the Communist ag- 
gressors. But what we had not done, and would not do, was to 
refuse to talk about them after the aggression had ceased. 


If, as and when the war in Korea is stopped and the defiance of 
the UN is stopped, then these two questions can be discussed in 
UN channels. We will continue to take our point of view and put 
it forward as persuasively and strongly as we can. Others may take 
other points of view, but it is a matter which can be discussed. It 
can’t be discussed as long as you fight.*§ 


The Secretary of State expressed confidence that when and if 
such discussions were held, the American view would continue 
to prevail. He refused to say the United States would “not per- 
mit” the realization of Peking’s ambitions. Concerning For- 
mosa, the furthest he would go was to say that “we are not 
going to permit it to be taken by force, and we are going to use 
all our means to prevent it from falling into unfriendly hands 
[through negotiation]. . . . There may be a whole lot of situa- 
tions which nobody has contemplated and will not arise in 
which one cannot use the expression ‘the United States will not 
permit it.’ ” °° 

As to “not permitting” Communist China’s establishment in 
the United Nations, Mr. Acheson pointed out with some energy 
that “the United States does not run the United Nations.” 
There were, he said, sixty nations involved, and 


the chance of having the view which we think is so right adopted 
depends upon our ability to furnish leadership, and persuasive 
leadership, to these other countries. That is what we are doing, 
and I have every expectation and belief that that will continue. 
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I do not think it helps in the slightest bit in carrying out that im- 
portant function to be saying we won't permit it.® 


In other words, the way to keep Communist China out of the 
United Nations was not by coercion but by convincing the ma- 
jority of the soundness of our contention “that a claimant for 
seating cannot shoot his way into the UN and cannot get in by 
defying the UN and fighting its forces.” * 

So long as the majority continued to take this view, the Sec- 
retary of State pointed out, the issue would not arise; if, through 
some defect of leadership, the United States should find itself 
in the minority, we would have to face the fact that in forty- 
five of the forty-six United Nations bodies no one power could 
exercise the decisive voice. Only in the Security Council did the 
United States possess a veto, and even here it was doubtful 
whether the veto was applicable to questions of this kind. 
Hitherto, the United States had publicly taken the view that it 
was not applicable; now, Mr. Acheson intimated that if the 
United States were in a minority in the Security Council it 
would be desirable to seek a ruling on the matter from the In- 
ternational Court of Justice. But, he said, ‘““We don’t expect to 
be in the minority. We expect to be in the majority, and I think 
we can stay there as long as we give this good, strong leader- 
ship to it.” ** The methods were to be those of diplomacy, not 
dictation; but the intention was so clear that even the eight 
irreconcilables on the Senate committees could cite the Secre- 
tary’s declarations with approval.** 

As an example of “good, strong leadership” in the United 
Nations, Mr. Acheson might have cited the pressure the Amer- 
ican delegation had been exerting through the spring to secure 
fuller international support of the American effort in Korea. 
The limited participation of other United Nations in the Korean 
action had been an undeniable handicap in the actual fighting 
of the war, as well as in the administration’s battle to maintain 
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the international character of the enterprise. In ground forces 
alone, the United States had an estimated 160,000 to 200,000 
men in Korea; contributions of other United Nations, including 
12,000 Britishers, 4,000 to 5,000 Turks, and an equal number 
of Thailanders, totaled only some 30,000 to 33,000.°* While 
combating domestic demands to “go it alone,” the American 
Government could do no less than give maximum encourage- 
ment to its associates to assume a larger share of the load. 

Apart from the lagging supply of men for the fighting 
fronts, American quarters were concerned over the flourishing 
trade in strategic materials which some members of the United 
Nations had continued to conduct with Communist China. 
Though accurate statistics were difficult to obtain, it was com- 
mon knowledge that large quantities of rubber and other war- 
essential goods had continued to enter China through Hong 
Kong and other ports even after the fact of Chinese aggression 
was established. Especially noteworthy was the sharp increase 
in Malayan rubber exports via Hong Kong from mid-1950 on- 
ward.*° The United States, which had virtually suspended its 
own economic relations with Communist China in December 
1950, had worked with some success through diplomatic chan- 
nels to induce the British and other governments concerned to 
take steps to halt this traffic. Petroleum exports to China from 
Hong Kong had, in fact, been prohibited as early as July 1950; 
in March 1951, licensing requirements were imposed for such 
items as hoop steel, aluminum, copper, and rubber tires; in 
April, rubber shipments were cut back to pre-Korea levels, and 
in May the United Kingdom Government moved to halt all fur- 
ther rubber shipments from British territories for the balance 
of the year. 

Similar objectives inspired American action in the slow- 
moving Additional Measures or “Sanctions” Committee estab- 
lished by the General Assembly through its February 1 reso- 
lution. A subcommittee of this group decided in April that first 
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priority in the examination of possible “additional measures” 
against Communist China should be given to economic meas- 
ures. Early in May the United States presented the committee 
with a comprehensive proposal, which, though it fell far short 
of the MacArthur recommendations, called for (1) an embargo 
by all states on the shipment to areas under Chinese Commu- 
nist control of ‘“‘arms, ammunition and implements of war, 
atomic energy materials, petroleum,” and items useful in arms 
production, and (2) the adoption of suitable measures to en- 
sure that the embargo was given effect. At a later stage, trans- 
portation materials of strategic value were added to the list of 
items to be embargoed. After brief debate this proposal was 
approved by eleven of the committee members, with only Egypt 
abstaining.*® Great Britain, which had already taken compara- 
ble action but had hitherto opposed a formal embargo on the 
ground that it might increase Peking’s unwillingness to nego- 
tiate, announced that it had changed its position in view of the 
uncompromising attitude of the Peking authorities. 

Action on the embargo proposal by the full Assembly ® fol- 
lowed the pattern established in January when the resolution 
declaring Communist China an aggressor was under considera- 
tion. On May 15, both houses of Congress once again under- 
took to supplement the efforts of the American delegation 
by unanimously adopting their own resolution declaring that 
the Congress “requests and urges” favorable action.** Simul- 
taneously, legislation was being prepared to cut off all United 
States economic aid to countries which exported strategic goods 
to Communist areas.*® 

As before, few delegates to the United Nations thought fit 
to resist such pressure when the matter came to a final vote on 
May 18, although the Soviet bloc refused to participate and 
claimed that the entire action was illegal. Of the non-Commu- 
nist delegations, forty-seven voted in favor and eight—Sweden 
%6 Burma and Yugoslavia had voted against the resolution establishing the com- 
mittee and refused to participate in its work. 
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and seven Asian-Arab states—abstained, although most of the 
latter subsequently indicated that their export policies fell 
within the terms of the embargo. Communist China issued the 
usual condemnation, declaring the resolution ‘‘a malevolent at- 
tempt to extend the aggressive war.” Among nonmembers of 
the United Nations whose trade was important to the Chinese, 
Western Germany said it would apply an embargo and Ceylon 
said it would not.’ 

It would take some time for economic sanctions to make 
themselves felt directly on the Korean battlefront, which had 
continued extremely active although without the tremendous 
oscillations of the preceding fall and winter. In April the United 
Nations command, under the new team of Ridgway and Lieu- 
tenant General James A. Van Fleet, had broken a second great 
Communist offensive without abandoning the South Korean 
capital. In the second half of May, still another Communist 
wave was shattered with tremendous casualties, leaving the 
United Nations still in control of substantially all South Korea 
and ready to advance against the enemy's “‘iron triangle” north 
of the 38th parallel. But, though the United Nations now held 
the initiative most of the time, its commanders offered little 
hope of a decisive finish. 

In Korea itself the contending parties had fought each other 
virtually to a standstill, at the cost of severe damage to both 
sides and of irreparable loss and hardship to the Korean people. 
As the “accordion war” approached its first aniversary, it 
seemed to be nearing that point of “theoretical military stale- 
mate” which General MacArthur had foreseen months earlier. 
Although the United States on June 21 submitted a formal ap- 
peal for more ground troops, addressed particularly to the 
thirty-nine governments which were officially backing the United 
Nations action but had as yet contributed no armed forces,” 
it was easy to foresee that the results would not affect the mili- 
tary situation at any early date. Neither did it seem likely that 
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the rather considerable Chinese Communist air force which was 
beginning to show itself in Northern Korea would turn the 
tide in favor of the aggressors, though it was undoubtedly capa- 
ble of making serious trouble for the United Nations command 
if it should be brought fully into action. 

If there was an exit from the impasse, it would apparently 
have to be found elsewhere—either in an extension of the war 
along the lines of the MacArthur program, to which the Ameri- 
can and associated governments remained firmly opposed, or 
in a new attempt to settle the conflict by diplomatic means. As 
June 25 approached, there were fresh rumors that the Commu- 
nists as well as the United Nations might be disposed to mark 
the war’s anniversary by an armistice at or near the 38th paral- 
lel. A concrete suggestion along this line was, in fact, made by 
an authoritative Soviet source on June 23—a suggestion which, 
whatever its hidden intentions, strongly hinted that the decisive 
authorities in the Communist world felt they had more to lose 
than to gain from continuing the war of attrition on the old 
terms. Enemy losses had been extremely heavy—an estimated 
1,162,500 killed, wounded, and taken prisoner through June 
14;7°* the Chinese internal economy was beginning to betray 
signs of wear and tear; preoccupation with Korea had com- 
pelled Peking to neglect its interest in Indochina and other bor- 
der areas; and developments elsewhere on the international stage 
had underlined the comparative resolution and solidity, rather 
than the weaknesses, of the allied coalition. 

In a sense, June 1951 marked the final petering out of the 
global Sino-Soviet offensive launched in the preceding fall. In- 
tervention in Korea had failed to achieve its announced aims, 
just as completely as the U.S.S.R. had failed to block the re- 
armament of the West. To say this was not to deny that Com- 
munist strategy had inflicted and would continue to inflict heavy 
damage on the solidarity of the non-Communist world. It was 
too early by far to claim definitive success for the American 
policy of persevering with the rearmament of Europe and limit- 
ing the war in the Far East. But the sponsors of that policy 
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could at least point to some provisional achievements. World 
war had not broken out. Against heavy odds, the United Na- 
tions had held its ground in Korea and reaffirmed its political 
solidarity in the face of aggression by a major military power. 
Communist China had been deterred from throwing its weight 
against other weak spots in the Far East. The military strength 
of the United States and its allies was slowly growing, and the 
essentials of American world policy had been reaffirmed in the 
face of concentrated attacks at home and abroad. All in all, the 
Kremlin might well reason that its post-Korean strategy of 
bluster and menace had reached a point of diminishing returns. 
From now on, such tones were to be mingled with notes of 
friendship and reassurance, aimed at relaxing the taut nerves 
of the free world and slackening the rhythm of its defense 
preparations. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
SOVIET CHANGE OF PACE 


AMONG THE many activities of the United Nations in which 
the Soviet Union ordinarily took no interest was a weekly 
radio program entitled “The Price of Peace,” broadcast from 
New York and featuring talks by delegation heads and other 
prominent diplomatic figures. Toward the middle of June, 
while the Foreign Ministers’ deputies in Paris were still pro- 
longing their fruitless discussion of possible agenda items for 
an improbable four-power conference, the head of the Soviet 
delegation in New York, Yakov A. Malik, unexpectedly con- 
sented to record a statement for broadcast on June 23, two days 
before the anniversary of the Korean aggression. Actual re- 
cording did not begin until the evening of June 22, nearly 
forty-eight hours after the break-up of the Paris session. 

Those who tuned in the speech next day detected few novel- 
ties. It seemed a thoroughly conventional rehearsal of Soviet 
charges about Western “aggressive” policies. But in the con- 
cluding moments of his broadcast, suddenly and almost cas- 
ually, Mr. Malik gave a signal for which world opinion had 
long been hopefully watching. Despite the bellicose efforts of 
American ruling circles, he said, the Soviet peoples believed 
that peace could be defended and that the most acute problem 
of the day, the conflict in Korea, could be settled if the parties 
sincerely desired it. As a first step in this direction he suggested 
that “discussions should be started between the belligerents for 
a cease-fire and an armistice providing for the mutual with- 
drawal of forces from the 38th parallel.” * 


1 New York Times, June 24, 1951. 
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This bid, which mentioned none of the various demands 
previously put forward by North Korean, Soviet, and Chinese 
Communist quarters in connection with the Korean conflict, was 
received in Washington with cautious skepticism. The United 
States was in no mood to overinterpret a peace feeler that 
might easily prove spurious and, unless carefully handled, might 
easily generate incautious psychological reactions in the free 
world. Instructions went out to Admiral Alan G. Kirk, Ameri- 
can Ambassador in Moscow, to obtain a clarifying statement 
from the Soviet Foreign Office. 

On June 27 the Ambassador was received by Deputy Foreign 
Minister Gromyko, lately returned from Paris. Mr. Gromyko 
not only confirmed the seriousness of the Malik proposal but 
offered additional details. The armistice, he said, should be 
negotiated by the military representatives of the United Nations 
command and the Republic of Korea on the one hand, and the 
military representatives of the North Korean command and the 
“Chinese volunteer units” on the other. It should be strictly 
limited to military questions, including a cease-fire and assur- 
ances against the resumption of hostilities. However, the parties 
in Korea would also have to decide what ‘subsequent special 
arrangements” would be necessary for a political and terri- 
torial settlement.” 

With this information in hand, and with the hearty encour- 
agement of Secretary-General Trygve Lie and the sixteen 
United Nations governments now having combat forces in 
Korea, Washington instructed General Ridgway to make con- 
tact with the enemy. Meanwhile hostilities continued. On June 
29 General Ridgway broadcast a message to ‘the Commander- 
in-Chief, Communist Forces in Korea,” offering to name a rep- 
resentative for armistice discussions and suggesting a meeting 
on board a Danish hospital ship in the North Korean harbor 
of Wonsan. Thirty-nine hours later the proposal was accepted 
in a joint message from the North Korean and Chinese com- 
manders, who proposed, however, that the meeting be trans- 
ferred to the area of Kaesong, one of the last positions retained 


2 Department of State Bulletin, XXV, July 9, 1951, 45. 
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by the Communists below the 38th parallel. After further ex- 
changes, arrangements were completed for a meeting of liaison 
officers at Kaesong on July 8 and a formal commencement of 
negotiations two days later. 

American and United Nations quarters had no way of know- 
ing as yet whether the Soviets were genuinely desirous of peace 
in Korea, and whether and how far their views were shared by 
their Chinese and North Korean associates. It was soon evi- 
dent, however, that the offer of cease-fire negotiations was 
not an isolated gesture but part of a series of Soviet moves 
which apparently aimed at reducing tension and creating an at- 
mosphere less hostile to the Soviet Union. Coming on the heels 
of the Paris rupture, it strongly suggested that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment wished to remain in some kind of continuing contact 
with its principal adversaries. In view of Moscow’s long-stand- 
ing advocacy of a Big Five conference to settle world problems 
with the participation of Communist China, it did not seem be- 
yond the bounds of possibility that the Kremlin—as Mr. Malik 
had in fact suggested—viewed a Korean military settlement as 
a first step toward the discussion of political problems far 
transcending Korea. Such a discussion, of course, need involve 
no abandonment of any long-range Soviet aims. It would merely 
signify a change in the methods by which they were being pur- 
sued. 

A number of considerations which may have encouraged the 
Soviet Government to modify its tone will require examination 
in the course of this chapter. But it should be noted at the out- 
set that, to judge from subsequent Communist behavior, the 
Soviet policy makers may have been unduly optimistic about 
the readiness of the West—especially the United States—to 
make peace in Korea on their terms. It seems fairly certain that 
the Communists entered the Korean negotiations in the belief 
that the United Nations would actually accept a truce at the 
38th parallel, as had been intimated by various authorities dur- 


8 [bid., 43-45; United Nations Bulletin, X1, July 15, 1951, 46-49. A more de- 
tailed account of the preliminaries appears in Chronique de politique étrangére, 
IV, September 1951, 589-597. 
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ing the MacArthur hearings, even though the fighting front 
had by now been advanced some distance into North Korea. 
The subsequent insistence of the United Nations command on 
holding a militarily defensible line north of the parallel ap- 
parently took them by surprise. Especially during the first phase 
of the armistice talks, Soviet foreign policy seemed to mark 
time as if awaiting the outcome before taking significant steps 
elsewhere. Since the talks dragged on in a manner that prob- 
ably could not have been foreseen by either side, Soviet de- 
meanor throughout the remaining months of 1951 was charac- 
terized by an unusual air of uncertainty and indecision. 

It was, however, part of the strength of Moscow’s position 
that inaction as well as action could be made serviceable to 
the Soviet cause. Nothing that Moscow refrained from doing 
in the last half of 1951, perhaps, could have been more useful 
to it than were the effects that flowed from its comparative 
quiescence. Mr. Malik’s truce offer proved to be almost as sharp 
a turning point in 1951 as the original North Korean aggres- 
sion had been in 1950, but its effects in the non-Communist 
world were of an opposite nature. Aggression had galvanized 
the democratic world; armistice talks, to a considerable extent, 
relaxed it again. The need to go on building the collective 
strength of the free nations might remain as great as ever, but 
it was difficult for democratic societies to maintain the same 
pace when a cessation of hostilities was under discussion. 
Doubts and hesitations tended to revive everywhere; the bur- 
dens of rearmament, present and prospective, were felt more 
heavily; old jealousies and animosities broke out with renewed 
force. In the strategic Middle East, a wave of racial and re- 
ligious fanaticism threatened to submerge entirely the few, frail 
dikes that had hitherto stood against Soviet encroachments. To 
the Stalinist mind, such developments were an essential phase 
of the proletarian march to world power under Soviet leader- 
ship. They offered abundant consolation for any reverses that 
Soviet Communism might have suffered on the military or dip- 
lomatic plane. 
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1. Janus Faces Both Ways 


Although the ultimate ambitions of the Soviet leaders were 
reasonably clear, the methods by which they sought to promote 
them could seldom be elucidated by the ordinary methods of 
political analysis. So inscrutable were the ways of the Politburo 
that even a well-informed authority like General Bradley could 
admit that they baffled him completely. “I wouldn’t know, and 
wouldn’t profess to know, what the men in the Kremlin will 
do under any circumstances,” he had said in the hearings on 
troops for Europe. “They don’t think like we do.” * 

Thus it was quite impossible to say what specifically induced 
the Politburo, in the middle of 1951, to authorize Korean armis- 
tice talks and take other actions which a hopeful world could 
interpret as conciliatory. On the last similar occasion, when the 
Soviet Government decided to discontinue the Berlin blockade 
in the spring of 1949, there had been much talk of factional 
differences which had supposedly developed within the Polit- 
buro in anticipation of Stalin’s disappearance from the political 
scene. Stalin was two years older now, but the outer world saw 
few indications of any internal struggle sufficiently intense to 
explain the apparent oscillations of Soviet foreign policy. All 
it could do toward sizing up the new tendencies was to reap- 
praise those factors in the Soviet situation which might logically 
be expected to carry weight with the men in Moscow and thus 
help to explain their actions. 

As seen from abroad, the position occupied by the U.S.S.R. 
in the middle of 1951 was one in which a bellicose policy 
would entail considerable risks, while a partial relaxation of 
pressure might pay handsome dividends. In Korea itself, 
military operations had reached a point where the Communists 
could entertain little hope of “victory” in the absolute sense— 


4 Assignment of Ground Forces of the United States to Duty in the European 
Area: Hearings, Senate Foreign Relations and Armed Services Committees, 82nd 
Congress, 1st Session (Washington, 1951), 942; cf. an even stronger statement 
in Military Situation in the Far East: Hearings, Senate Armed Services and For- 
eign Relations Committees, 82nd Congress, 1st Session (Washington, 1951), II, 
970. 
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unless, indeed, the scales could be turned in their favor by the 
commitment of vast quantities of Russian-made equipment. But 
for the Russians to commit large quantities of military equip- 
ment to the Korean theater in 1951 would not necessarily have 
been sound strategy, even if they attached importance to Com- 
munist conquest of the entire peninsula. Militarily it might not 
be decisive; politically, it could hardly fail to exacerbate the 
conflict to a point where its spread into other areas, if not into 
a world conflagration, would be almost a foregone conclusion. 
The MacArthur controversy had clearly demonstrated the de- 
sire of the American Government to limit the war and bring it 
to a peaceful solution; but it had also revealed a depth of na- 
tional feeling in the United States which would make it very 
difficult to maintain this policy in the face of increased provo- 
cation. 

Within a few days of Mr. Malik’s speech, in fact, the Soviet 
Government received a distinct warning along these lines in the 
June 27 statement of the Senate Armed Services and Foreign 
Relations committees, a part of which has already been quoted. 


If those who threaten us, it read, take only a tyrant’s lesson from 
differences among free men and mistake the temper of our people, 
they can plunge the world into war. But it would be a war they 
could never win and which would bring them to ultimate de- 
struction. . . . 


The men in the Kremlin, who had never shown any lack of 
respect for American productive power, could easily find rea- 
sons for heeding this admonition if they looked at the progress 
of the defense production program in the United States. 
Though still in the “tooling-up” phase, American industry had 
already trebled the rate of delivery of military items to the 
Armed Forces as compared with the year before, and was ap- 
proaching the stage when heavy military goods would begin 
to roll in quantity from the assembly lines.® 


5 New York Times, June 28, 1951; cf. above, pp. 113-114. 
8 Meeting Defense Goals: Second Quarterly Report to the President by the 
Director of Defense Mobilization, July 1, 1951 (Washington, 1951), 1. 
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There were, moreover, abundant other evidences that Amer- 
ican patience with the Soviet Union and the whole complex of 
Soviet-dominated governments was wearing thin. Indignation 
over the mistreatment of Americans behind the Iron Curtain 
had reached a high pitch. Late in April the State Department 
had managed to negotiate the release of Robert A. Vogeler, an 
American businessman, after more than seventeen months spent 
in solitary confinement in Hungarian prisons on patently 
trumped-up charges of espionage and sabotage.’ But any salu- 
tary effect of this achievement was speedily erased by the simul- 
taneous action of the Czechoslovak Government. On April 26 
it disclosed the arrest of the chief Associated Press correspond- 
ent in Prague, William N. Oatis, who was presently subjected 
to the judicial procedures customary in Communist political 
trials and on July 4 was sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment 
after confessing to various acts of so-called “espionage” which 
boiled down to nothing worse than an effort to practice his pro- 
fession under unusual difficulties.’ Other Czechoslovak moves, 
including violations of the German border, protests against the 
use of Western Germany as a base for alleged “anti-Czecho- 
slovak activities,” and detention of the pilots of two lost United 
States jet planes,°® increased the air of tension and set various 
American congressmen hunting for more effective methods of 
retaliation than those available to the State Department, which 
had thus far confined itself to banning private American travel 
to Czechoslovakia on June 2. 

Congressional attention focused primarily on such economic 
measures as the withdrawal of trade concessions to Soviet-dom- 
inated countries and the discouragement of trade with the So- 


7 To obtain Vogeler’s release the U.S. undertook to rescind actions taken earlier 
in retaliation for his arrest by permitting the reopening of Hungarian consular 
establishments in New York and Cleveland and lifting its prohibition on private 
American travel in Hungary. It also promised to facilitate the restitution of Hun- 
garian goods removed by enemy action to the U.S. zone of Germany. Cf. The 
United States in World Affairs, 1949, 273 and Department of State Bulletin, 
XXIV, May 7, 1951, 723-725. 

8 Ibid., XXV, August 20, 1951, 283-289; September 24, 1951, 489-490. 

9 Tbid., XXIV, June 25, 1951, 1019; XXV, July 2, 1951, 12-13, 35; July 16, 
1951, 93-94; September 10, 1951, 417-422. 
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viet bloc by friendly nations.’® But official Washington was also 
giving attention to the possibilities of so-called “psychological 
warfare” as a means of exerting pressure on the Communist 
governments and encouraging resistance on the part of their 
subjects. Much of the friction with Czechoslovakia related to 
the hard-hitting broadcasts of “Radio Free Europe,” a privately 
sponsored American undertaking which operated in Western 
Germany. Some members of Congress and the administration 
were eager to apply similar methods in relations with the 
U.S.S.R. itself, in the hope of exploiting the tensions in Soviet 
society and providing a channel for the pro-American sentiment 
which was believed still extant in the Soviet population.” If the 
Soviet Government refused to respond to America’s friendly 
demonstrations, it was argued, we must go over its head and 
appeal to the Soviet peoples themselves. 

Such ideas were, in the nature of things, peculiarly obnoxious 
to the Soviet Government, which invariably and bitterly resisted 
any proposal that could infringe its monopolistic control of 
popular opinion at home. How violently it might react if it 
felt seriously menaced by such activities could not be foreseen. 
At present, American discovery of the idea was too recent to 
command consistent congressional support or represent any real 
threat to Communist mastery. Yet the Kremlin could hardly 
fail to be impressed by the train of thought reflected in the so- 
called McMahon-Ribicoff resolution, which, as a first major 
American effort along these lines, received final congressional 
approval on June 26. Nominally a “declaration of friendship 
from the American people to all the peoples of the world, in- 
cluding the peoples of the Soviet Union,” this document openly 
challenged the Soviet propaganda line and Soviet officialdom 


10 Cf. below, pp. 227-232. Among activities in other fields which happened to 
occur at this period and could be construed as evidence of a hardening American 
attitude in dealings with the U.S.S.R. was the forcible expulsion of a Soviet re- 
patriation mission in Salzburg, Austria on June 9 (ibid., XXIV, June 25, 1951, 
1019-1020). 

11 A new interdepartmental Psychological Strategy Board to promote “more effec- 
tive planning, coordination, and conduct, within the framework of approved na- 
tional policies, of psychological operations’’ was set up by presidential order on 
June 20; Gordon Gray became its first Director (#bid., XXV, July 2, 1951, 36). 
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on four vital points. It deplored the “artificial barriers” which 
kept the Soviet peoples in ignorance of America’s desire for 
friendship; it denied that the American people wanted war 
with the Soviet Union; it affirmed that they welcomed “‘all hon- 
orable efforts” to compose their differences with the Soviet 
Government; and it asked the President to call on the Soviet 
Government to acquaint the Soviet peoples with the contents 
of the resolution.’” 

By the hazards of congressional procedure, this text was 
adopted just one day before the declaration of the Senate 
Armed Services and Foreign Relations committees on conclud- 
ing the MacArthur hearings. One can only speculate as to 
which document the Kremlin found more distasteful. The com- 
mittee statement reminded it that the United States was a strong 
military power in no mood for trifling; the McMahon-Ribicoff 
resolution warned it that this country was prepared to try to ex- 
ploit the weaknesses Moscow had failed to stamp out within its 
own area of control—weaknesses which, moreover, were by no 
means imaginary and could become exceedingly inconvenient if 
the international tension were allowed to grow worse. 

Developments in the satellite countries, for instance, had 
been such as to justify real apprehension concerning their loy- 
alty to the U.S.S.R. in the event of a major war. Yugoslavia had 
actually escaped the Communist fold, and Tito’s survival and 
his success in securing the backing of the Western powers” 
made it impossible to be sure that others would not follow his 
example. Vladimir Clementis, Czechoslovakia’s Foreign Minis- 
ter, had been purged early in the year, and deep rifts persisted 
within the Czechoslovak Communist party which were to oc- 
casion a wider shakeup before 1951 was out. In Poland the 
trial of nine high-ranking army officers later in the summer 
would afford unmistakable indication that the Russified Polish 
12S. Con. Res. 11, 82nd Congress, 1st Session, June 26, 1951 (text in Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, XXV, September 3, 1951, 381). 

13 The most striking reflection to date of Western interest in Tito, a tentative de- 
cision by the U.S., Great Britain, and France to extend economic assistance suffi- 


cient to make up the Yugoslav foreign trade deficit for 1951, was announced in 
London on June 14. Cf. also pp. 340-341, below. 
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armed forces were not yet imbued with the loyalty to their new 
masters which would be indispensable in an effective fighting 
force. Bulgaria and Hungary were notoriously plagued with 
economic difficulties. Their experience typified the difficulty, 
encountered in more or less acute form throughout Eastern Eu- 
rope, of retaining the obedience of peasants and workers while 
depriving them of normal incentives to exert themselves. 

While the troubles the U.S.S.R. was having in Eastern Europe 
were readily apparent to all, the existence of similar difficul- 
ties in Asia could only be guessed at. Apart from such largely 
negative manifestations as the paucity of references to Stalin 
and the U.S.S.R. in the celebration of Communist China’s Army 
Day on August 1, there was little evidence to support the re- 
current rumors which circulated in the West concerning fric- 
tion between Stalin and Mao Tse-tung. Some differences of 
emphasis concerning the relative importance of the two leaders 
in the Chinese revolution could be detected in Chinese and So- 
viet propaganda, and it would have been difficult to imagine 
a totally harmonious relation between the leaders of two such 
large nations. But if there was a significant area of disagree- 
ment, the fact was carefully and successfully concealed from 
the West. So far as outside observers could detect, Moscow and 
Peking remained firmly aligned with respect to the Korean 
question and also with respect to the intrinsically more impor- 
tant issue of a peace treaty with Japan, which was rapidly mov- 
ing into a decisive stage.’* 

The influence of conditions in the U.S.S.R. on the Kremlin’s 
foreign policy maneuvers also remained largely unfathomable. 
It was no secret that the Soviet leaders had encountered diff- 
culties in putting across their plans for the formation of giant 
agricultural collectives, a sign that the peasant problem re- 
mained one of the vulnerable points in the Soviet control sys- 
tem at home as well as in the Iron Curtain countries. But 
neither these difficulties nor such ideological shortcomings as 
those of a group of Ukrainian writers and poets who were then 
being held up to public scorn would necessarily hinder the pur- 
14 Cf. below, chapter V. 
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suit of an aggressive external policy. More directly relevant, 
though likewise impossible to answer categorically, was the 
question of the psychological preparedness of the Soviet peo- 
ples for another war, and of the confidence with which the 
Kremlin would expose large masses of its population to atomic 
bombing and large numbers of its soldiers to the demoralizing 
effect of contact with a Western “bourgeois” environment. 

If the sum of all these imponderables was calculated to sug- 
gest caution, the advantages the Soviet Union might gain by 
relaxing the pressure may have carried even more weight. Not 
a few observers in the West were to advance the theory that 
Moscow’s new half-smile was directed principally toward the 
United States Congress, which was about to take up the annual 
foreign aid bill and was still at work on other pieces of legis- 
lation whose fate would be directly conditioned by the tem- 
perature of the “cold war.” Moreover, Politburo strategists ac- 
customed to thinking in economic terms could readily appreciate 
the fact that the West’s year-old rearmament boom was enter- 
ing a critical phase, one which would severely strain the ma- 
chinery of Western cooperation even before it began to produce 
arms in significant quantities. Still more to their purpose was 
the developing crisis in the Middle East, where events stem- 
ming from the nationalization of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany already seemed to be moving toward a head-on collision 
between Iran and Great Britain. The United States, Secretary 
Acheson had said, believed the Iranian situation was ‘“‘one of 
the greatest possible seriousness and might easily deteriorate 
into a situation out of which war could grow.” *° The Russians 
kept their own counsel, but they had never disguised the fact 
that they considered every such conflict between ‘‘imperialist”’ 
and “colonial” nations to play directly into their hands. 

All these factors could have been construed as arguments 
for letting the tension relax and quietly continuing the consol- 
idation and build-up of the Soviet empire while the non-Soviet 
world exhausted itself in struggling with its own problems. 
But, as on past occasions, the Kremlin refrained from any com- 


15 Military Situation in the Par East, Ill, 1765 (June 2, 1951). 
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plete about-face in political strategy. The Korean overture and 
other superfically conciliatory moves served to lessen somewhat 
the sense of urgency in the West, and disposed some people to 
reexamine their beliefs about Soviet responsibility for the “cold 
war.” But this line was not pursued with anything remotely re- 
sembling full conviction or consistency. Closely examined, few 
Soviet gestures appeared unequivocally friendly, and those that 
were most nearly so were balanced by others of a character as 
hostile as ever. Seldom had Moscow’s activities seemed so thor- 
oughly ambivalent, so completely Janus-faced, as during the 
summer of 1951. Those in the West whose business it was to 
detect the snares spread by the Politburo were hard put to it 
to say whether their antagonists had reached new heights of 
Machiavellism or—a hypothesis that seemed increasingly plausi- 
ble as the year wore on—simply did not know which way to 
turn. 

Whatever the explanation, it became apparent during July 
that someone in Moscow was extraordinarily interested in re- 
capturing a few friends outside the Iron Curtain. The most 
noteworthy single effort in this direction was the inauguration 
on July 14 of a new English-language publication called News, 
whose stated purpose was to bring about “closer understanding 
between the peoples of the Soviet Union and the Anglo-Saxon 
peoples.” News explicitly disclaimed any intention of advertis- 
ing a change in Soviet policy. “That policy needs no changing,” 
it averred. But it did vigorously beat the drums for the Stalinist 
notion of peaceful “coexistence’”’ with capitalism, and it made 
an effort—using a somewhat more sophisticated tone but the 
same basic stereotypes as the “Partisans for Peace” movement 
—to convince its public that the Soviet Union was genuinely for 
peace while it was the Western governments that prevented 
world tranquility. 

News also displayed a marked interest in playing up the so- 
called “imperialist contradictions” between the United States 
and Great Britain, a theme well suited to the somewhat 
strained atmosphere of Anglo-American relations in 1951 and 
likely to appeal particularly to the pacifist fringe of the British 
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Labor party. Something of the same intention might be inferred 
from the treatment of a group of British Quakers who visited 
Moscow in late July with the approval of Herbert Morrison, 
Britain’s new Foreign Secretary, who was himself no enthusiast 
for the “tough” approach to Soviet relations then favored in 
Washington. Mr. Malik was in Moscow at the time and re- 
ceived the delegation with the utmost courtesy, devoting some 
three and one-half hours to expounding the pacific aims of the 
Soviet Government, its disinterest in fomenting revolution 
abroad, its readiness for “‘businesslike” negotiations to resolve 
international issues, and its innocence of any responsibility for 
present world tensions.’® 

In its seeming anxiety to turn a friendly countenance toward 
the West, the Kremlin even ventured to lift for a moment 
the curtain which protected its own people from ‘“contami- 
nation” by foreign ideas. Western quarters were constantly 
demanding freedom of communication with the Soviet people 
as a test of Kremlin intentions and a precondition for true East- 
West understanding. Already President Truman had sent the 
McMahon-Ribicoff resolution to the appropriate Soviet digni- 
tary with a request for its publication in the Soviet Union. In a 
parallel move, Mr. Morrison had challenged Pravda to publish 
an authorized statement of British policy in the same way that 
official Soviet statements were published in the West. Both chal- 
lenges were accepted, though in so circumspect and ungracious 
a manner as to disillusion then and there most of those who 
had hoped the Politburo was beginning to see the light. 

Side by side with Mr. Morrison’s highly innocuous statement, 
Pravda of August 1 carried its own much longer rebuttal, laud- 
ing the Soviet brand of “freedom” and vilifying the “aggres- 
sive” policies of the West in familiar terms. Simultaneously the 
U.S.S.R. was flooded with radio and press material smearing 
Mr. Morrison, proving his anti-Soviet bias, and showing the 
insincerity of his government. Some observers interpreted this 
propaganda as evidence that Mr. Morrison had touched a vul- 
nerable spot; others felt that the willingness of the Kremlin 
16 New York Times, July 28, 1951. 
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to publish his message at all argued considerable confidence in 
its hold over Soviet public opinion. 

Even greater pains were taken to disinfect the American 
communication before giving it to the Soviet public. An entire 
month, marked by constant prodding by the Voice of America, 
was allowed to elapse before the Soviet people were finally 
given the friendship resolution, the President’s letter of trans- 
mittal, and with them a reply from President Nikolai Shvernik 
together with a lengthy counterresolution adopted by the Presi- 
dium of the Supreme Soviet. The latter documents fairly crac- 
kled with annoyance as they rehearsed the familiar-catalog of 
American acts of “aggression,” “discrimination” against the 
U.S.S.R., and opposition to such well-known Soviet proposals 
as a five-power “peace” pact and a prohibition of atomic 
weapons. Accompanying the publication was another series of 
articles directing the attention of the Soviet public to the “dif- 
ference between United States words and deeds.” ™* 

While this novel espisode was being played out, the far- 
flung Communist propaganda apparatus continued to operate 
along more conventional lines. The Bureau of the World Peace 
Council, that favorite vehicle of Moscow schemes, met in Hel- 
sinki between July 21 and 25 to urge the convocation of an In- 
ternational Economic Conference in the Soviet capital. Soviet 
official quarters heartily endorsed the idea, which was put for- 
ward in terms amounting to a direct counterattack against 
American congressional efforts to limit trade between East and 
West. The appeal for economic cooperation was addressed not 
only to the “working people’ but to “thousands of small and 
medium businessmen in Western Europe, in Britain and even 
in the United States’’ who allegedly faced ruin as the result of 
current trends in international economic policy. In raising this 
issue the Communists had hit, as a later chapter will show, 
upon a weak spot in the armor of Western solidarity. Whether 


17 The texts of the British-Soviet exchange and of the Soviet reply to the U.S. 
wefe printed in the New York Times of August 1 and August 7, 1951, respec- 
tively. The latter episode is fully documented in Department of State Bulletin, 
XXV, July 16, 1951, 87; July 23, 1951, 144-145; August 20, 1951, 294-297; 
September 3, 1951, 379-381. 
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they were materially equipped to exploit it adequately remained 
somewhat doubtful in view of their failure to offer concretely 
advantageous deals to Western businessmen or to hold the 
proposed conference on schedule."*® 

In other aspects of economic relations, the various divisions 
of the Soviet-Communist apparatus contrived to wear an ex- 
pression of amenability without making concessions of sub- 
stance. The limited trade between Eastern and Western Ger- 
many, for instance, was actually set back during the summer 
by a Soviet refusal to desist from interfering with West Ber- 
lin’s exports, an attitude which caused the Western powers and 
the Bonn government to refrain from approving a new barter 
deal intended to replace the expiring interzonal trade agree- 
ment. On another front, negotiations for a settlement of the 
US.S.R.’s wartime lend-lease account were reopened in Wash- 
ington only to bog down after two or three meetings.” 

As the summer wore on, the Kremlin’s half-smile seemed to 
be fading. The major Communist-sponsored international event 
of the season, a World Youth Festival held in Berlin between 
August 5 and 19, brought no startlingly new developments but 
struck a note of greater aggressiveness in the combating of 
Western policy toward Germany. The change of tone could 
be measured in the replacement of the slogan “Without Us!” 
by the more militant “With Us Against the Imperialist War- 
mongers!” 


18 The conference eventually took place in April 1952. For further discussion 
cf. below, pp. 232-233. 

19In four years of negotiations the U.S. claim, originally totaling $10.8 billion, 
had been reduced to (1) payment by the U.S.S.R. of $800 million for “civilian- 
type” lend-lease articles previously valued at $2.6 billion; (2) return of 672 
naval and merchant vessels and military watercraft; and (3) compensation to 
United States owners of certain patented processes used in Soviet oil refineries 
(Thirty-Second Report to Congress on Lend-Lease Operations [H. Doc. 277, 82nd 
Congress, rst Session, Washington, 1951}, 5-15; cf. also Department of State 
Bulletin, XXIV, 1951, 93-94, 302-303, 646-648, 744-746; XXV, 1951, 145; 
XXVI, 1952, 87-89). In mid-August the U.S.S.R. unexpectedly requested a re- 
newal of discussions and raised its own offer on point (1) from $240 million to 
$300 million (New York Times, August 18, 22, 25, 31). The only concrete 
move toward a settlement, however, was the return of two icebreakers to United 
States authorities in Germany on December 19, leaving 670 vessels still in 
dispute. 
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While the notion of a shift in Soviet policy to a more con- 
ciliatory line could not be totally dismissed, the U.S.S.R. was 
striving hard both in its domestic propaganda and abroad to 
dissipate any impression that it was leading from weakness. 
Even the obduracy which Communist negotiators were display- 
ing at Kaesong was overtopped by the swashbuckling character 
of the Communist anniversary celebrations held in Poland on 
July 22, in Rumania on August 23, and in Bulgaria on Septem- ° 
ber 9. Poland’s annual fete was distinguished by the presence 
of Soviet Vice-Premier Molotov and Marshal Georgi Zhukov, 
a military hero whose brief reappearance might have been in- 
tended to evoke memories of the fighting strength and solidar- 
ity of the Eastern nations. Molotov, in a speech that was any- 
thing but conciliatory, made much of the preparedness and 
determination of the U.S.S.R., Poland, and the other fraternal 
nations to fend off any new onslaught from the West. Marshall 
Kliment Y. Voroshilov at the Bucharest celebration likewise 
emphasized the fighting trim and rising power of the Eastern 
countries, which he contrasted with what he confidently de- 
scribed as the imminent downfall of the capitalist world. 

In conjunction with the purges and treason trials which were 
a permanent condition of life in the satellite countries, it was 
possible to interpret these declarations as an indirect confession 
of weakness and apprehension. But even if this interpretation 
were correct, they offered a startling contrast to the honeyed 
words of News and Mr. Malik. Still more disturbing, for those 
who sought to plumb the depths of the Soviet mind, was the 
systematic campaign of hatred for the United States which So- 
viet propaganda organs continued to carry on before and after 
the McMahon-Ribicoff resolution. How far the victims of this 
campaign within the U.S.S.R. would actively respond to it re- 
mained questionable; at least equally so, however, was their 
ability to stand out against it. No long preparatory campaign, 
it seemed, would be needed to “sell” war to the Soviet peoples, 
who were being reminded every day of war’s real possibility 
as well as the “peaceful” efforts of the Soviet Government. A 
switch in policy could be readily explained to them at any time. 
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A sudden improvement in foreign relations could be inter- 
preted as a victory for the “peaceful” policy of the Kremlin; 
war, if it broke out, could be ascribed exclusively to the “ag- 
gressive” moves of the enemy. 


2. The Kaesong Story 


IF THE Communist strategy arose not from bafflement and con- 
fusion but from an intention to baffle and confuse the rest of 
the world, the armistice negotiations which began at Kaesong 
on July ro must be set down as one of world Communism’s 
most impressive performances. It is difficult to believe, however, 
that a course of deliberate mystification could have concealed 
so successfully the parallel or divergent aims of Russians, Chi- 
nese, and North Koreans. In examining a negotiation that was 
to go on month after month without even disclosing whether 
the parties proposing a cease-fire were in earnest, it is safer to 
assume that the enemy himself was in some uncertainty about 
his future course. The suspicion that this might be true natu- 
rally did not diminish the bewilderment with which develop- 
ments in and around Kaesong were watched by the interna- 
tional public. 

There was, at any rate, no glitter of false friendliness about 
the North Korean and Chinese Communist negotiators who 
turned up at Kaesong on the date set and proposed what 
amounted to a return to the pre-aggression status quo along the 
38th parallel. Throughout the negotiations the Communist dele- 
gates were to display a mixture of truculence and sensitivity 
which sometimes bordered on the ridiculous and hinted at an 
almost pathological concern with prestige and “‘face.” In sim- 
ilar vein, their supporting propaganda from the Peking and 
Pyongyang radios made much of the alleged “arrogance” of 
the United Nations command, stressed the equality of the op- 
posing military forces, and insistently recalled that their side 
had not been defeated in the field. 

This abnormal sensitivity added to the difficulties of what 
must in any case have been an affair of considerable delicacy 
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considering the nature and conflicting interests of the parties 
involved. An apter illustration of the gulf between the Com- 
munist and non-Communist worlds could scarely have been 
devised than this first attempt at negotiation between Eastern 
and Western military representatives who were also formal bel- 
ligerents. The barriers of language and divergent modes of 
thought could be overcome, although with difficulty; but there 
was no way of overcoming the lack of mutual confidence that 
yawned like a pit between the two sides. Traditional concepts 
of military honor had no relevance at Kaesong. The basic fact 
of the negotiations was that neither party understood nor 
trusted the other in the slightest. And, as the United Nations 
command was quick to learn, small issues as well as large ones 
had to be settled in unequivocal detail if its military advantages 
were not to be canceled out by the superior resourcefulness of 
the enemy. 

A further peculiarity of the discussions was the fact that the 
negotiators on each side spoke for belligerents who were not 
necessarily agreed among themselves on the desirability or the 
conditions of an armistice. Though the Communists presum- 
ably were acting in response to directives from some common 
authority, it was frequently remarked that Chinese Generals 
Tung Hua and Hsieh Fang seemed rather more eager for an 
armistice than did Lieutenant General Nam II, nominal chief 
of the Communist delegation, and his North Korean associates. 
Moreover, a cleavage of similar nature though of less far- 
reaching implications existed behind the United Nations dele- 
gation headed by Vice-Admiral Charles Turner Joy of the 
United States. The government of the Republic of Korea, the 
best available representative of the nation whose fate was 
going to be settled at Kaesong, did not share the apparent 
willingness of the United States and the United Nations to 
conclude an armistice which would leave the country divided. 
Both before and after June 23, President Syngman Rhee had 
loudly insisted that his government would accept no arrange- 
ment that failed to unify all of Korea. General Ridgway’s head- 
quarters was compelled to exert considerable pressure before 
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President Rhee and his supporters were sufficiently quieted to 
permit the attachment of a South Korean general to the United 
Nations negotiating party. 

Until the delegates were assembled at Kaesong, there had 
been no assurance that the Communist position had altered suff- 
ciently to admit of fruitful negotiations. The Unified Command 
was On its guard against two main possibilities: the Commu- 
nists might be merely seeking a breathing spell which would 
enable them to prepare for a new attack; and they might be 
hoping to exploit the occasion by dragging in political matters 
which the United Nations was not prepared to discuss. The 
United States, as the principal influence in United Nations 
councils, appeared entirely agreeable to ending the war on 
favorable terms, but quite unwilling to sacrifice by negotiations 
the advantages won at such cost on the battlefield. Admiral 
Joy made it very clear at the first session that he was there to 
try to work out an armistice agreement and not to talk about 
political or economic matters, or even about military matters 
outside of Korea. Furthermore, he emphasized, hostilities 
would continue until agreement on armistice terms had 
been reached and an approved armistice commission was ready 
to function.” 

That the Communist price for a settlement in Korea had 
been substantially lowered was, however, confirmed at this same 
meeting when the enemy delegation produced an armistice pro- 
posal entirely confined to Korean matters. Although the Peking 
radio had continued to insist that Communist China’s demands 
for Formosa and a seat in the United Nations were still in 
effect and that a Korean truce would be only a first step toward 
a broader settlement, the negotiators at Kaesong confined them- 
selves to proposing three points: (1) simultaneous orders for 
the cessation of hostile military action; (2) the establishment 
20 New York Times, July 10, 1951. For a more detailed account cf. Chronique 
de politique étrangére, IV, September 1951, 597-600 and November 1951, 726- 
730. Most of the essential documents are reprinted in Department of State Bul- 
letin, passim. A detailed but highly tendentious analysis of the U.S. position 


appears in I. F. Stone, The Hidden History of the Korean War (New York, 
Monthly Review Press, 1952), 274-348. 
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of a military demarcation line along the 38th parallel, together 
with a demilitarized zone extending ten kilometers north and 
south of this line; also immediate talks on the exchange of 
prisoners of war; and (3) withdrawal of “all foreign troops” 
in the shortest possible time.” 

But, though these terms were not burdened by what General 
MacArthur had once called ‘‘extraneous matters,” their stipu- 
lations regarding Korea were of such a nature that their accept- 
ance would give the Communists a decisive advantage within 
that country. Indeed, as a contribution to peace in Korea they 
represented little advance over the type of settlement that So- 
viet quarters had hinted at the summer before, at a time when 
the North Koreans had appeared to be winning the war un- 
assisted.” Two major features sufficed to make the Communist 
plan unacceptable from the standpoint of the United Nations 
command. First, it was proposed to put the forces of the United 
Nations and the Republic of Korea behind a military demarca- 
tion line, the 38th parallel, which stood far to the rear of most 
of their present positions and which past experience had shown 
to be militarily indefensible. Second, it was proposed to com- 
pound this advantage by requiring the withdrawal of “all for- 
eign troops” from the country, leaving the Korean Republic to 
defend itself with its own resources against whatever might be 
built up to threaten it from north of the 38th parallel. No safe- 
guards against possible violations of the armistice were included 
in the Communist terms, which did not even clearly provide 
for the withdrawal of the Chinese ‘‘volunteer’”’ units. Yet the 
Communist record for bad faith was such that the United Na- 
tions command felt compelled to-emphasize protection against 
trickery above everything else. The armistice negotiations thus 
took the form of a search for an alternative formula which 
would give the United Nations and the Republic of Korea the 
security they required but for which they could not rely on the 
good faith of their antagonists. 

Spokesmen for the American administration, which had kept 


21 New York Times, July 11, 1951, quoting Peking radio. 
22 Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1950, 221-222. 
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in close touch with the associated United Nations governments 
and the Unified Command as well as with the appropriate con- 
gressional committees, had already made it clear that there 
would be no withdrawal of United States forces from Korea 
until a definitive peace was assured. During the first fortnight 
of negotiations this position was strongly reaffirmed by Secre- 
tary Acheson and Secretary Marshall in official statements 
which also indicated that the 38th parallel was not considered 
acceptable as a military armistice line, whatever might have 
been said previously about the theoretical possibility of ending 
the war in that general area. The essential conditions for an 
armistice, said Secretary Marshall on July 24, were: 


1. Agreement upon a military line which will be defensible in 
the event of any renewal of hostilities. 

2. Agreement not to reinforce the troops now in Korea. 

3. Provision for adequate supervision and actual inspection by 
representatives of both sides to insure against any preparations for 
a surprise attack and as continuing evidence of good faith. 

4. Satisfactory agreement on prisoners of war.” 


Except for the matter of prisoners of war, on which their 
disagreements were still undisclosed, the two sides thus ap- 
proached the negotiations with clearly opposed ideas. The Com- 
munist emphasis was on regaining the 38th parallel and 
getting the United Nations out of Korea; that of the United 
Nations, on maintaining a favorable position in case hostilities 
were resumed. As yet, however, there was no reason to assume 
that the differences could not be bridged. Under a combination 
of military and psychological pressure from the Unified Com- 
mand, the enemy had almost immediately shown a willingness 
to compromise on some points. Before the negotiations were 
two days old, a crisis had arisen over an attempt to bar United 
Nations press correspondents from the conference area, where 
the Communists had stationed armea guards and generally 
behaved as masters. But when General Ridgway promptly sus- 
pended the talks until more equitable arrangements were put 


23 Acheson statement (July 19) in Department of State Bulletin, XXV, July 30, 
1951, 188; Marshall statement (July 24) in New York Times, July 25, 1951. 
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into effect, the enemy accepted a set of United Nations pro- 
posals involving the establishment of a five-mile neutral and 
demilitarized zone around Kaesong in which each delegation 
would enjoy freedom of movement and “complete reciprocity 
of treatment.” ** 

A more substantial concession was made by the Communists 
on the vital issue of withdrawal of ‘foreign troops,” which 
soon emerged as the main obstacle to agreement on an agenda 
for negotiations. United Nations negotiators had explained at 
the outset that they were not empowered to discuss political 
and economic matters; and withdrawal of foreign troops, they 
said, was a political matter and therefore not within their 
competence. On this point negotiations stalled for a week. 
Then the Communists announced that they would not insist on 
discussion of troop withdrawal as a part of the actual armistice 
negotiations. Instead they suggested, and the United Nations 
accepted, an agenda item entitled “recommendations to the 
governments of the countries concerned on both sides.” This 
language committed no one, but left the door open to further 
consideration of the matter at a later date.”® 

With this issue temporarily disposed of, the conferees were 
able to announce on July 26 a five-point agenda for their sub- 
stantive discussions: 


1. Adoption of agenda. 

2. Fixing a military demarcation line between both sides so as 
to establish a demilitarized zone as a basic condition for a cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Korea. 

3. Concrete arrangements for the realization of a cease-fire and 
an armistice in Korea, including the composition, authority and 


functions of a supervisory organization for carrying out the terms 
of a cease-fire and armistice. 


24 Department of State Bulletin, XXV, July 23, 1951, 151-154. 

25 Gen. Nam II asserted without contradiction on February 6, 1952, that in the 
course of the agenda discussions “Both sides have explicitly agreed that, once an 
armistice is realized in Korea, a political conference of a higher level [sic] should 
be convened quickly by the Governments of the countries concerned on both 
sides to commence the work of a peaceful settlement of the Korean question.” 
The withdrawal of foreign forces from Korea was among the questions to be 


submitted to this “political conference of a higher level.” New York Times, 
February 7, 1952. 
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4. Arrangements relating to prisoners of war. 


5. Recommendations to the governments of the countries con- 
cerned on both sides. 


Of these five points, the first was already dealt with. Point 
two was to require four months of intermittent discussion be- 
fore a preliminary agreement on a cease-fire line was reached. 
Points three and four were not even broached until the end of 
November, and, like point five, would remain unresolved at 
the year’s end and long afterward. 

With the commencement of discussions on a military demar- 
cation line and demilitarized zone, the opposing delegations 
faced the first issue which was clearly within their terms of ref- 
erence and on which their views were definitely opposed. 
While both sides agreed that there should be a demilitarized 
zone between the two armies, they disagreed flatly as to where 
the demarcation line should be drawn. The Communists stuck 
by their original proposition: establishment of the demarcation 
line at the 38th parallel and withdrawal of each side to a dis- 
tance of ten kilometers, with the demilitarized areas north and 
south of the parallel to be placed under the civil administration 
of the North and South Korean governments respectively. The 
Unified Command suspected this proposal of concealing polit- 
ical as well as military ambitions. Its own views were not dis- 
closed in detail, but on August 6 General Ridgway’s headquar- 
ters publicly reemphasized the principle that a firm armistice ar- 
rangement would require agreement on “a military line which 
will be defensible in the event of any renewal of hostilities.” 
This line, the statement continued, ‘‘is in effect the line now 
generally held by the United Nations forces” —in other words, 
a line running roughly northeastward from the Kaesong-Munsan 
area below the 38th parallel to a point between Kosong and 
Kansong on the east coast.”® 

The logic of this arrangement from a military standpoint 
was obvious, and the United Nations negotiators evinced every 


26 See map, p. 24. The North Korean radio at Pyongyang asserted without con- 
firmation on August 2 that the U.N. was actually demanding a line considerably 


in advance of its military positions, from the tip of the Ongjin peninsula to 
Kosong. See also Stone, op. cit., 288-289. 
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readiness to discuss modifications of details. To the Commu- 
nists, however, the whole idea was unacceptable at that stage of 
the negotiations. Whether or not the United Nations position 
astonished them as greatly as they pretended, they categorically 
refused to discuss this or any other proposal not based on the 
38th parallel. Negotiations, they said, had begun as a result 
of Mr. Malik’s suggestion of a “cease-fire and an armistice 
providing for the mutual withdrawal of forces from the 38th 
parallel.” To conduct them on any other basis was “bad faith.” 

Eight meetings of the delegates passed in fruitless discussion 
of this point; then, on August 4, a company of armed Com- 
munist soldiers was seen passing within roo yards of the con- 
ference house at Kaesong, in flagrant violation of the new 
agreements establishing the neutral zone. General Ridgway im- 
mediately suspended negotiations once more, pending an ex- 
planation and an assurance that the offense would not be re- 
peated. Evidently somewhat taken aback, the enemy promptly 
explained that it was a mistake and would not happen again.”* 
But when discussions were resumed on August 10, there was 
not the slightest change in the Communist position. When Ad- 
miral Joy repeated that his delegation was willing to discuss 
adjustments of its basic proposal, General Nam II replied 
with a profound silence that lasted from 2:44 to 4:55 P.M. 
And when Admiral Joy suggested that the negotiators lay the 
matter aside temporarily and proceed to the discussion of other 
issues, Nam I] announced that his delegation would discuss 
no other topic on the agenda until the matter of a demarcation 
line had been settled. 

In a final effort to break the deadlock, Admiral Joy a few 
days later suggested that the two delegations appoint a joint 
subcommittee, which would be less hampered by protocol and 
could “meet around, rather than across, a table and seek objec- 
tively to work out a solution.” This offer the Communists did 
not reject, but neither did they avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to retreat from their position. Their representatives on 


27 The enemy countered with a charge, rejected by the U.N. command, that U.N. 
aircraft had attacked a supply truck of the Communist armistice delegation. 
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the subcommittee proved less formal but hardly less stubborn 
than their superiors. Five meetings of the joint group served 
only to emphasize the deadlock. The Peking radio began to 
describe the United Nations stand as “blackmail” and “lunacy” 
and openly prophesied a rupture unless Admiral Joy’s group 
modified its attitude. 

In the meantime other developments at Kaesong had already 
laid the foundation for a rupture, in a form which would dis- 
tract attention from the principal point at issue. As the dead- 
lock tightened, Communist headquarters began to accuse 
United Nations forces of violating the conference area and 
attacking their personnel. On August 19 they claimed that 
United Nations troops had ambushed a Chinese patrol inside 
the zone, killing one soldier and wounding a second; on the 
20th they said one of their jeeps had been strafed and destroyed 
by United Nations aircraft on the Pyongyang-Kaesong road. 
After investigation, Admiral Joy rejected the first charge as un- 
substantiated by evidence—apparently the ambush, if any, was 
the work of South Koreans—and dismissed the second as not 
being covered by the agreement in force. Nevertheless some 
soldier was given a magnificent Communist funeral with obvi- 
ous propagandistic overtones. 

The culmination was reached shortly before midnight on 
August 22, when the Communists urgently summoned United 
Nations liaison officers to Kaesong, showed them a small hole 
in the ground and a piece of metal debris near the billets of 
the Communist delegation, and asserted that the area had just 
been bombed and strafed by a United Nations aircraft. No op- 
portunity for investigation was provided, although the United 
Nations command later insisted that none of its aircraft had 
been in the vicinity at the time of the alleged bombing. In- 
stead, the Communist liaison officer announced with suspicious 
alacrity that all armistice meetings were “off from this time.” 
Next day the air waves carried a formal protest from the 
North Korean premier and the Chinese commander-in-chief— 
who offered, however, to resume the talks if the incident were 
settled ‘‘in a responsible manner,” Their communication tended 
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to confirm the suspicion that the alleged “bombing” was 
closely linked to the disagreement on the armistice line. ‘‘Out- 
side the conference,” it said, “your side is trying to provoke in- 
cidents and in the conference you have pushed the demarcation 
line deep into our lines, trying to delay the peace talks by your 
fantastic proposal.” 

So clumsy a performance could not fail to anger responsible 
quarters on the side of the United Nations. ‘“We do not know 
the purpose of this new Communist masquerade,” said Pres- 
ident Truman the next day, adding that it was obviously “not 
calculated to move the negotiations forward towafd an armis- 
tice.”” General Ridgway called the Communist protest “‘so ut- 
terly false, so preposterous and so obviously manufactured for 
your Own questionable purposes [that it] does not, in its own 
right, merit a reply.’ All allegations, he notified the enemy on 
August 25, had been thoroughly investigated and were ‘“‘re- 
jected without qualification as malicious falsehoods totally 
without foundation in fact.’ Those incidents that were not 
absolutely fabricated had turned out to be “the actions of irreg- 
ular groups [presumably South Korean] without the slightest 
connection, overtly or covertly, with any forces or agencies 
under my control.” “When you are prepared to terminate the 
suspension of armistice negotiations,” he concluded, “. . . I 
will direct my representatives to meet with yours, with a view 
to seeking a reasonable armistice agreement.” 

But the Communists had never shared General Ridgway’s 
view of what constituted a “reasonable armistice agreement” 
and, at that stage, preferred recrimination to negotiation. Of 
recrimination the next few weeks saw a great deal, based on 
the same and other alleged violations of the Kaesong area; but 
once away from the conference table, Nam II and his compan- 
ions evinced no desire to go back and face the United Nations’ 
refusal to evacuate their advance positions. 

Apart from the loss of “face’’ involved—for it would be 
the first instance in many years in which Communists had ac- 
cepted an “imperialist’’ encroachment on territory claimed by 
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them—their attitude was apparently governed by the larger 
exigencies of Communist strategy. A conference to conclude a 
peace treaty with Japan was scheduled to meet in San Fran- 
cisco on September 4. Communist China was not invited, and 
the U.S.S.R. planned to attend not to sign the treaty but, if 
possible, to disrupt the proceedings. In the meantime nothing 
was to be gained by resuming a discussion in which the United 
Nations obviously planned to make no important concessions. 
On the contrary, Russia’s position at San Francisco might be 
stronger if the momentary outlook for peace in the Far East 
was not too reassuring—if Communist troops massed once 
again behind the Korean front and renewed in a small way the 
“scare” tactics they had practiced so successfully against the 
United Nations on earlier occasions. 

Once the Soviet maneuvers at San Francisco had been de- 
feated, the Communists were to accept General Ridgway’s offer 
to resume negotiations at a new site and would agree to condi- 
tions designed to minimize the likelihood of further incidents, 
real or fabricated. Their consent to return to the conference 
table may have been spiced by disappointment over Moscow’s 
failure to give them fuller moral and material support. From 
the larger Communist point of view, however, they had some 
reason for self-congratulation in the trend of events since June 
23. If the 38th parallel had not been regained, at least the at- 
trition of the Communist armies had been slowed down, while 
the continuous build-up of the Chinese air force was gradually 
shifting the military balance to their advantage. The United 
Nations had also reduced its casualty rate and used the oppor- 
tunity to reorganize and regroup; but there were no plans for 
materially augmenting its strength in Korea, and little was 
heard now of any further “additional measures” to be applied 
against the aggressors. Meanwhile, the revival of hopes for 
lasting peace had brought with it a revival of opposition, both 
in the United States and abroad, to many measures which the 
American administration deemed necessary to make peace 
secure. 
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3. Readjustments in the Free World 


It would be a serious mistake to interpret developments in 
the non-Communist world during the summer and autumn of 
1951 simply as reactions to the “peace” moves of the Soviet 
Union. Most of the outstanding events of this period had been 
in preparation long before Mr. Malik’s broadcast of June 23. 
Frequent past disappointments had considerably diminished the 
impact of such Soviet gestures on the better-informed sections 
of the international public. No one of standing, either in the 
United States or in democratic Europe, suggested that the am- 
bitions of the Politburo had suddenly evaporated. Most people 
did not consciously revise their opinion about Soviet aims at 
all. On the other hand, many people did modify their assump- 
tions about the Soviet Union’s power and immediate intentions. 
Since this was the central problem of international affairs, 
thinking and action on all other aspects of international busi- 
ness were strongly influenced by the fact that the prospect of an 
early East-West collision seemed to have receded. 

The sense of relief which greeted the commencement of 
armistice negotiations at Kaesong established a new emotional 
atmosphere which was, on the whole, not particularly favorable 
to the work of building “situations of strength” in the free 
world. One result, particularly evident in the affairs of the 
North Atlantic community, was a widespread disinclination to 
persevere with some of the stern measures initiated at a time 
when the possibility of a Soviet attack had seemed more im- 
minent. In September even the American administration con- 
cluded that it was possible to moderate the pace of rearma- 
ment slightly, subordinating the attempt to achieve a minimum 
strength almost immediately to a more gradual program of mil- 
itary and economic expansion aimed at attaining peak strength 
in most fields (though not in the air) by the middle of 1954.78 
This decision, kept secret at the time and dictated primarily by 
concern for the stability of the national economy, was typical of 


°8 Testimony of Defense Secretary Robert A. Lovett to a Senate Appropriations 
subcommittee, February 4, reported in New York Times, February 5, 1952. 
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readjustments which were being made both in the United States 
and abroad, often after a rather less conscientious examination 
of the “calculated risks’ involved. 

Meanwhile world attention was increasingly absorbed by de- 
velopments outside the North Atlantic area, especially those in- 
volved in the restoration of peace with Japan and in the un- 
precedented series of attacks on the Western position in the 
Near and Middle East which had begun in April with the ex- 
propriation of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. While the Jap- 
anese were adjusting themselves to new conditions with a pliancy 
that was rapidly establishing their country as the anchor of 
America’s new Pacific security system, a very different spirit 
and outlook reigned in the countries of southern and western 
Asia, from the Bay of Bengal to the Red Sea and, beyond it, 
across North Africa to the Pillars of Hercules. At this juncture 
of international affairs the politically articulate among the 
Arab and Asian peoples, always fundamentally uninterested 
in the East-West conflict and hardly less skeptical of Western 
than of Soviet intentions, were showing even fewer inhibitions 
and less foresight than usual in pressing their own national 
campaigns for what they called “sovereignty” and ‘“‘independ- 
ence.” By the end of the year, spreading unrest would endanger 
not only the Western strategic position vis-a-vis the U.S.S.R. 
but also, it seemed, the prospects for the development of gen- 
uine, independent nationhood throughout much of non-Com- 
munist Asia. 

Reactions to the new posture of world affairs in the second 
half of 1951 differed somewhat on the two sides of the Atlantic. 
Western European and particularly British opinion, painfully 
affected by the addition of an overseas crisis to the already 
onerous burdens of the rearmament effort, watched anxiously 
for signs of American intentions and showed some disappoint- 
ment at this country’s apparent unwillingness to envisage a new 
departure in world politics. In the United States, attention still 
remained focused directly on the problems of the East-West 
relationship. Strong emphasis on continued political and eco- 
nomic pressure against the Soviet bloc featured the American 
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attitude—combined, however, with what seemed a rather les- 
sened concern for the integral development of national power. 

These tendencies had already become evident on the official 
level in the activities of the 82nd Congress, and were to emerge 
more clearly as the completion of various major investigations 
enabled the two houses to give more attention to the specifically 
legislative requirements of the six-months-old national emer- 
gency. Despite the uniformly strenuous tone of congressional 
debate and the demands for vigorous measures against Com- 
munist China, congressional actions during this period sug- 
gested a conviction that the situation of the United States was 
still, after all, of an essentially ‘‘peacetime’’ character and could 
be met without serious impairment of peacetime habits. The rec- 
ord of laws and resolutions adopted up to the end of June regis- 
tered both a pronounced impatience with the governments of 
the Soviet bloc and a great reluctance to take the steps recom- 
mended by the nation’s military leaders as essential to counter- 
balance the Communists’ global military advantage. 

The principal achievement of Congress to date *® had been 


29 Apart from the resolutions on Europe, China policy, and Soviet friendship 
(above, pp. 55-57, 88, 121, 132-133), the only important foreign policy enact- 
ment up to this time had been an emergency credit of $190 million for famine 
relief in India (see below, pp. 256-258). More routine in character were Public 
Law 14, 82nd Congress, approved March 28, 1951, amending the Internal 
Security Act of 1950 by relaxing the ban on immigration to the United States 
of persons who had been involuntary members of totalitarian political parties; 
Public Laws 33 and 50, approved May 16 and June 16, renewing and amending 
existing legislation on export controls and reciprocal trade agreements respec- 
tively (cf. below, pp. 226-227); and Public Law 60, approved June 28, amend- 
ing the Displaced Persons Act of 1948 by extending the deadline for issuance of 
visas in most categories to December 31, 1951. Of the 341,000 special immigra- 
tion visas authorized under this act, 336,000 had been assigned by the end of the 
year and approximately 300,000 persons had actually entered the U.S.; this 
represented nearly 30 per cent of the 1,045,000 refugees resettled by the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization between 1947 and 1952, and left only 177,000 
persons on I.R.O.’s termination rolls in Germany and Austria, although esti- 
mates of the world’s total refugee population still ran as high as 30 to 60 
million. (Cf. New York Times, December 13, 1951 and January 3 and 5, 1952; 
Department of State Bulletin, XXVI, January 28, 1952, 121-123.) In other 
developments in this field during 1951, the U.S. refused for constitutional rea- 
sons to sign a U.N. convention on the status of refugees (#bid., XXV, September 
24, 1951, 502-504), but took the lead in establishing the 16-nation Inter- 
governmental Committee for the Movement of Migrants from Europe, which 
aimed to resettle some 115,000 migrants and refugees (25,000 in the U.S.) 
during 1952 (ibid., XXVI, February 4, 1952, 169-173). 
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the enactment of a military manpower law extending the oper- 
ation of the Selective Service system and for the first time es- 
tablishing the principle of universal military training as an 
essential element of the national military policy. As enacted 
in June, however, after delays occasioned by the troops-for- 
Europe debate and the MacArthur hearings, the bill fell short 
in many respects of what the Defense Department had consid- 
ered indispensable. In continuing Selective Service, Congress 
raised the minimum draft age from a recommended 18 to 181/ 
years, reduced the service period for inductees from 29 months 
to 24, and imposed a ceiling of 5 million men on the Armed 
Forces for the next two years. Even more drastic was the cur- 
tailment of the universal military training program, long urged 
by the administration as the only method of putting the na- 
tional military establishment on a sound permanent basis. In 
lieu of authorizing an actual program which could be put into 
effect promptly, Congress contented itself with enunciating the 
principle and establishing a five-man commission charged with 
outlining a program to be acted upon at a later date.*” 

Persons familiar with national defense problems inclined to 
view this action as the evasion of an unpleasant responsibility 
rather than a mere exercise of normal legislative caution. Some 
confirmation for this view could be found in other congres- 
sional actions relating to the over-all defense program. True, 
in voting defense funds Congress displayed fewer misgivings 
than it did when asked, for example, to appropriate for foreign 
aid or the operation of the State Department. Thus, action was 
completed in March on a naval construction bill expected to 
cost $2.75 billion over a two-year period; ** May brought a 
supplemental appropriation of some $6.4 billion for national 
defense expenditures during the 1950-1951 fiscal year; * in 
September a two-year, $5.8 billion construction program for 
military and naval bases at home and abroad was authorized, 


30 Public Law 51, 82nd Congress, approved June 19, 1951. (The previous draft 
age had been 19, with 21 months’ service.) 
31 Public Law 3, approved March 10, 1951. 
32 Public Law 43, approved May 31, 1951. 
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with a prospect of larger requirements in years to come.** In 
October came the regular Defense Department appropriation 
for 1951-1952, totaling $56.9 billion,** followed within a few 
days by a supplemental appropriation law carrying approxi- 
mately $1.2 billion more for national defense purposes.** Total 
national defense appropriations during 1951, including a few 
miscellaneous additional items but excluding foreign military 
aid, were estimated at just under $70 billion.*® 

But Congress showed distinctly less enthusiasm for those fea- 
tures of the mobilization effort which were not directly related 
to the production of military “hardware” and visible fighting 
power. Internal economic stabilization, for instance, was of 
great concern to the administration both on general grounds 
and because of its relation to military procurement; during the 
preceding year, Secretary Marshall told members of the Senate 
in May, rising prices had eaten up 20 percent of the Defense 
Department’s annual appropriation.** Thus administration quar- 
ters were greatly disturbed by the weakened inflation controls 
which Congress wrote into the amended Defense Production 
Act passed in July.** “I am shocked,” Defense Mobilizer Wil- 
son said, “to learn that, even before a truce has been arranged 
in the Korean war, there is a movement in some quarters to 
wreck the country’s entire defense program.” *° Somewhat in 
the same pattern was the tax law enacted in October, which 
provided additional revenue of only $5.69 billion annually 
where the administration had thought it necessary to ask more 
than twice as much.*® A few days later, congressional dissent 
from the principle of all-out effort culminated in a 37 percent 
cut in funds for administration of the defense production and 
33 Public Law 155, approved September 28; first-year appropriations were in- 
cluded in Public Law 254, approved November 1, 1951. 
34 Public Law 179, approved October 18, 1951. 
35 Public Law 253, approved November 1, 1951. 
36 The National Defense Congress: Summary of the Legislative Record of the 
Eighty-Second Congress, First Session (Senate Document 84, 82nd Congress, 1st 
Session, Washington, 1951), 23. 
37 New York Times, May 30, 1951. 
38 Public Law 96, approved July 31, 1951. 


39 New York Times, July 10, 1951. 
40 Public Law 183, approved October 20, 1951. 
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stabilization programs and an 86 percent cut in funds for civil 
defense—actions which caused the President to remonstrate 
that “There are no bargain basements where we can pick up 
America’s security at cut-rate prices.” ** 

In the foreign relations field Congress was to reveal a like 
temper in its actions on commercial policy and foreign aid, 
notably in its reduction of the funds contemplated for the over- 
all foreign aid or “mutual security” program from $8.5 billion 
to $7.3 billion and in the attachment of various conditions which 
ran counter to the program’s underlying philosophy. Detailed 
consideration of these matters must be deferred to a later chap- 
ter.” But the spasmodic approach to foreign problems was 
equally well exemplified by congressional treatment of the 
State Department’s International Information and Education 
Program, the primary instrument of that “great campaign of 
truth” by which the United States aspired to capture and main- 
tain the allegiance of the rest of the world. 

Amid much talk and some action concerning psychological 
warfare, penetration of the Iron Curtain, circumvention of So- 
viet “jamming” techniques, and the proper place of international 
propaganda in the governmental structure, actual day-to-day 
operations in this field proceeded under considerable handicaps. 
On March 5, President Truman had requested a supplemental 
appropriation of $97.5 million to accelerate the completion 
of certain broadcasting facilities needed to overcome Soviet 
jamming efforts and “make our campaign of truth more effec- 
tive in countries behind the Iron Curtain.” In the House Ap- 
propriations Committee this figure was reduced by no less than 
$88 million or 90 percent, a cut which, despite presidential 
protests, was successively approved by the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee and the full House and Senate.** Less drastic 
was the fate of the regular appropriations request for 1951- 
1952, which was reduced by only 26 percent (from $115 mil- 
lion to $85 million) and in such a way as to eliminate various 


41 New York Times, November 3, 1951. Civil defense appropriations were re- 
duced from $535 million recommended by the administration to $74,945,000. 
42 Cf. below, pp. 226 ff. 


43 Public Law 45, approved June 2, 1951. 
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less publicized information activities but leave the Voice of 
America intact.** A factor in the vicissitudes of the information 
program which had nothing to do with its importance was the 
strong animus in some sections of Congress against Secretary 
Acheson and his department, who had somehow come to rival 
Stalin and the Kremlin as targets for legislative wrath. 

Yet it was doubtful if even the best-financed and most con- 
sistently supported foreign information program would suffice 
to maintain harmony between the United States and its allies 
while their political objectives remained, in some important 
respects, so divergent. Europeans habitually looked on the 
American administration as relatively well acquainted with and 
sympathetic to their needs, and watched the occasionally erratic 
operations of Congress with due awe. But by 1951 the admin- 
istration itself was countenancing some activities which sections 
of foreign opinion began to find mystifying if not actually dis- 
tasteful. 

Among non-Communists as well as Communists in Europe, 
the principal source of complaint against the United States was, 
of course, the severity of this country’s policy toward the 
U.S.S.R. and Communist China. So far as the non-Communist 
majority in Europe was concerned, this was not because the 
governments in question enjoyed any particular popularity but 
because it was felt that the United States, by the vigor of its 
defense preparations and by its refusal to consider any modifi- 
cation of its diplomatic attitude, was missing opportunities to 
reduce tension and might end by bringing on a war which 
greater flexibility would have avoided. ‘The fear I often hear 
expressed [in Europe],” said Ralph J. Bunche, the American 
head of the United Nations Trusteeship Department, ‘‘is that 
once we have achieved superior military strength we may be 
inclined to become impatient and impulsive and thereby pro- 
voke unnecessarily the third world war.* 

To appreciate the force and depth of this feeling in the Europe 
of 1951 requires some effort of imagination. This country’s 


44 Public Law 188, approved October 22, 1951. 
4 New York Times, December 7, 1951. 
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allies, as Secretary Acheson had said at the MacArthur hear- 
ings, seemed “quite willing, if war is forced upon all of us, 
despite the very best efforts of all of us to prevent it, to take 
all the suffering that that brings on them.” But they did not 
“want that terrible catastrophe to fall on them unnecessarily or 
by reason of some provocation on our part.” And even the 
most routine American actions that could be construed as evi- 
dences of a militant attitude had the effect of intensifying Euro- 
pean uneasiness and, in some measure, reinforcing the effects of 
the Communists’ anti-American “peace” propaganda. 

Europeans tended to be especially sensitive about everything 
connected with the use of American air power and the atomic 
bomb, which might be their main protection against the U.S.S.R. 
but, if ineptly employed, could also turn into an agency of uni- 
versal disaster. Thus the acquisition of new American strategic 
bases in the Mediterranean and the North Atlantic *® was 
watched with little enthusiasm, and the welcome extended to 
the American personnel who were arriving to operate a grow- 
ing number of defense facilities in Europe itself was rather less 
wholehearted than might have been true under other circum- 
stances. 

Supplementing European apprehension about the ultimate 
effect of United States policies was a tendency to resent their 
immediate manifestations in the economic and political fields. A 
good deal of dissatisfaction was generated by the steady prod- 
ding of American officials for speedier and more vigorous exe- 
cution of the various defense production programs, usually 
without any commitment as to the support to be expected from 
the United States in the form of dollars or scarce raw materials. 
The financing of the so-called “infrastructure” program of air- 
fields and other defense installations in Western Europe was a 
source of prolonged controversy within NATO, and of some 
6 During 1951 the U.S. concluded a series of agreements covering the use of 
base facilities in North Africa and Saudi Arabia (below, pp. 265-266) and cer- 
tain unspecified defense facilities in Greenland, Iceland, and the Azores (Depart- 


ment of State Bulletin, XXIV, May 21, 1951, 812-814; XXV, September 17, 
1951, 466). 
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irritation over this country’s refusal to carry what Washington 
considered a disproportionate share of the expense. 

One aspect of American policy that was almost uniformly 
unpopular in the democratic part of Europe was Washington’s 
gradual rapprochement with the Franco government in Spain. 
The merits of this policy, developed under considerable pres- 
sure from Congress and latterly from the Defense Department, 
were a matter of heated debate in the United States itself; in a 
good many European quarters they were considered nonexistent. 
Thus a veritable storm of criticism swept over Europe in July 
when Admiral Forrest Sherman paid an official visit to Madrid 
and conferred with the Spanish dictator under circumstances 
which suggested that the United States was interested in acquir- 
ing strategic bases in Spain and was prepared to furnish mili- 
tary as well as economic assistance to the existing Spanish gov- 
ernment. 

For months before this event, the State Department had 
labored unsuccessfully to convince Great Britain and France 
that Spain was too important to Western European defense to 
be kept isolated simply because it lacked a democratic regime. 
But, aside from any doubts they might feel about the military 
value of Spanish collaboration, these and most other Western 
governments had several reasons for disliking this line of 
thought. If Spain was admitted to favor, they feared, it would 
soon be competing with them for the available supplies of 
American military equipment. From the standpoint of the con- 
tinental nations, there was danger that an alliance with Spain 
would encourage the quasi-isolationist element in the United 
States which favored “writing off’’ the heart of Western Europe 
strategically and concentrating on the defense of the British 
Isles and the Iberian Peninsula. And, perhaps most important 
of all, large sections of European opinion remained passion- 
ately convinced that, as Mr. Morrison told the House of Com- 
mons on July 25, “the strategic advantages which might accrue 
from associating Spain with Western defence would be out- 
weighed by the political damage which such an association might 
inflict on the Western community of nations.” 
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Soothing statements by Secretary Acheson and the President *7 
could not dissipate this feeling overnight, any more than a 
change of policy in Washington could suddenly relieve Spain’s 
thirty million inhabitants of the accumulated burdens incident 
to fifteen years of civil war, dictatorship, and international os- 
tracism. No easy solution to the Spanish problem would be dis- 
covered by the American military and economic survey missions 
which were presently dispatched to investigate conditions on 
the ground; nor did Franco’s installation of a new cabinet of 
slightly more “moderate” complexion mitigate the reserve of 
those who considered his regime fundamentally incompatible 
with the ideals of the North Atlantic community and the free 
world. The Spanish situation undoubtedly was an important 
weakness in the Western defensive system, not only because 
Spain’s defensive potentialities remained unutilized but also be- 
cause Spain, like China, had become a source of division among 
and within the Western peoples. 

Confronted with so many reminders that there was a special- 
ized American approach to international issues, those Europeans 
who enjoyed the benefits of free speech, press, and parliamen- 
tary institutions did not refrain from voicing their misgivings 
over such trends as seemed to them inconsistent with the over- 
all purposes of the Atlantic community. Exercised within rea- 
sonable limits, the right to criticize was part of the free world’s 
essential strength, and was widely indulged on both sides of the 
Atlantic; but the volume of mutual criticism that swept back 
and forth between the United States and its Western European 
associates during 1951 was a sign of something more than mere 
democratic vitality. On the American side, it revealed the per- 
sistence of those feelings of disillusionment and distrust which 
had precipitated the “great debate.’ On the European side, after 
all allowance was made for local variations and for occasional 
bad temper, it suggested that American policy had ceased, on 
balance, to be a source of encouragement and reassurance and 


in some respects had become a source of considerable concern. 


47 Department of State Bulletin, XXV, July 30, 1951, 170 (Acheson, July 18) ; 
New York Times, July 20, 1951 (Truman, July 19). For further discussion cf. 
PP. 339-340, below. 
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To single out particular manifestations of this uneasiness 
would be somewhat invidious and might imply that it was 
more localized and, in European terms, more “eccentric” than 
was actually the case. A special word must, however, be de- 
voted to the situation prevailing in Great Britain, both because 
of the intrinsic importance of the British position and because 
British criticism of the tendencies prevailing in this country gave 
unusually clear reflection to some ideas that were widely held 
on the continent as well. 

By virtue of its great-power status and its close association 
with most phases of American world policy, Great Britain was 
peculiarly exposed to the various influences that made for dif- 
ferences of opinion with this country. Its leading role in Far 
Eastern affairs made it a main focus of resistance to some Amer- 
ican policies in that theater and a prime target of American 
criticism. As the principal base of any atomic attack which the 
United States might find itself compelled to launch against the 
U.S.S.R., the British Isles were also an obvious objective for 
Soviet retaliatory bombing—a fact which was naturally taken 
by their inhabitants as a strong argument for cautious dealings 
with the common adversary. The fact that Britain had a social- 
ist government through most of 1951 added a minor ideological 
difficulty which was largely absent from American dealings 
with the continental countries. 

But the Anglo-American differences of 1951, which stood out 
all the more prominently against the permanent background of 
close and confident relations between the two countries, could 
not be entirely or even mainly attributed to the special outlook 
of the ruling Labor party. Winston Churchill, as leader of the 
opposition, was among those who deprecated most distinctly 
this country’s acknowledged reluctance to discuss outstanding 
issues with the U.S.S.R. A good many Britons of all parties re- 
sented what they considered American pressure to subordinate 
their important extra-European interests to closer cooperation 
within Europe, and were somewhat disturbed when General 
Eisenhower, in a speech in London on July 3, called sharply for 
“a workable European federation” and criticized the kind of 
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“procrastination, timid measures, slow steps and cautious stages” 
which had characterized British policy in this field. 

Yet it was within the Labor party, and especially in the doc- 
trinaire socialist and pacifist wing headed by Aneurin Bevan, 
that the resistance to current trends in American policy came out 
most clearly. As early as April 1951 a sharp internal crisis had 
occurred when Bevan and two followers resigned from the gov- 
ernment in protest against the scale of the American-supported 
rearmament program and the resultant retrenchment in state- 
sponsored social services. The later record of the Attlee govern- 
ment, as subsequently revealed by Mr. Churchill, showed how 
greatly its freedom of action was limited by the prevalence of 
this outlook. In May and again in September, it was forced to 
conceal the fact that it had reached agreements with the United 
States for limited common action in the Far East in certain hy- 
pothetical contingencies.** More noteworthy, it declined to re- 
veal its success in developing an atomic bomb and its expendi- 
ture of “many scores of millions of pounds” to create ‘‘the im- 
portant plant necessary for its regular production.” Mr. Attlee, 
said his successor derisively, had been in the position of one 
who “did good by stealth and blushed to find it fame’’; and he 
would “‘have to do a good deal of blushing in the explanations 
which he will have to make to some of his followers.” *° 

A systematic exposition of the views of Bevan and his asso- 
ciates, important less for any direct influence on government 
policy than because it gave expression to a prevalent outlook 
that was neither official nor Communist, was published early in 
July under the title One Way Only: A Socialist Analysis of the 
Present World Crisis. Its basic contention was that the empha- 
sis of international policy under American leadership had be- 
come fundamentally misdirected—that far too much attention 
48.On the May agreement cf. above, p. 111. In September, Mr. Churchill dis- 
closed, the U.K. agreed to a U.S. proposal that “in the event of a breakdown in 
the armistice talks and the resumption of large-scale fighting in Korea, certain 
action should be taken of a more limited character” (i.e., more limited than the 
action “not confined to Korea” envisaged in May) without the necessity for prior 
consultation. Parliamentary Debates, Weekly Hansard, House of Commons, Feb- 


ruafy 26, 1952, 979. 
49 Tbid., 969-972. 
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was being paid to an artificially exaggerated “Soviet menace,” 
and far too little to the necessity of correcting existing economic 
and social inequalities on a world scale. The American-spon- 
sored rearmament program—"‘the governing factor in the affairs 
of the Western nations’ —was, it was claimed, out of all pro- 
portion to the realities. Not only did it threaten to make war 
inevitable, not only had it already brought on a world inflation- 
ary and raw materials crisis, said the pamphlet, but a program 
of such tremendous scope was not even necessary. “Today the 
policies of the West are based on a gross overestimate of Soviet 
strength and a cringing inferiority complex about Soviet politi- 
cal warfare.” 

The important thing, according to One Way Only, was not 
to rush blindly to destruction but to exercise a needed restraint 
on the United States before the latter became so strong that all 
restraint would be ineffective. Among specific fields where action 
to this end would be desirable, the pamphlet cited the familiar 
issues on which British and European opinion diverged most 
widely from current tendencies in the United States, notably 
those connected with the Far Eastern conflict, the inclusion of 
Germany and Spain in the Atlantic defense system, and the 
methods for sharing of raw materials among the Atlantic pow- 
ers. As an alternative to large-scale rearmament it proposed a 
“World Plan for Mutual Aid,” to be carried out if possible 
with Soviet participation. 

This line of thought, though it seemed radical and unreal- 
istic to most Americans in 1951, was not wholly discordant 
with ideas that had been prominently voiced in the United 
States as recently as 1950."° Though its intentions were remote 
from those of the spurious “peace” propaganda put out by Com- 
munist and related sources, it bore independent testimony to 
the widespread revulsion of feeling against the “cold war” and 
the policies associated with it. This revulsion was a political 
fact which European governments had to take into account in 


50 For examples cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1950, 67-68, and the 
even more recent Steps to Peace: A Quaker View of U.S. Foreign Policy (n.p., 
1951). 
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shaping their policies. For European statesmen, it represented 
a problem as serious as that created in this country by the very 
different pressures which were being brought to bear upon the 
official foreign policy of the United States. Consciousness of this 
fact went far to explain the comparative hesitancy of the State 
Department in initiating new “cold war” measures that Euro- 
pean opinion was not ready to accept. 

As American policy hardened, the number of Europeans who 
normally deprecated such tendencies did not appear to be dimin- 
ishing. The elections that took place in free Europe during 
1951 brought some changes in the tenure of political power 
and the grouping of political forces, but showed no important 
change in the broad distribution of political sentiment. The 
most impressive result of the French national elections on June 
I7 was not the reduction of Communist representation in the 
Assembly but the revelation of the continued vitality of the 
French Left, Communist and non-Communist, four years after 
the proclamation of the Marshall Plan. The Communists, with 
26.5 percent of the popular vote, remained the strongest single 
party in the Fourth Republic; the Socialists, who bitterly op- 
posed them in many matters but shared their dissatisfaction 
with some aspects. of existing policy, polled 14.5 percent. A 
critical attitude toward the line of action being promoted by the 
United States was evident not only in these two parties but also 
in other sections of the French electorate. Least prominent 
among the moderate groups which supported France’s succes- 
sive coalition governments, it was strongly marked in General 
Charles de Gaulle’s Rally of the French People (R.P.F.), whose 
achievement in capturing 21.7 percent of the popular vote was 
a second principal feature of the elections. 

A somewhat analogous story of an unshaken Left and a 
growing Right could be pieced together from the local, provin- 
cial, and regional elections which took place in Italy between 
May 26 and June 1o. Although the Communists and their allies 
suffered a considerable setback in their direct influence on pub- 
lic administration, they demonstrated their continued grip on 
approximately one-third of the electorate and actually improved 
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their performance at the polls as compared with the occasion 
of their great bid for national power in 1948. Parties of the 
extreme Right, though on a smaller scale than the R.P.F. in 
France, also improved their position at the expense of the cen- 
trist forces which in Italy were found mainly within the domi- 
nant Christian Democratic party. 

Not altogether dissimilar was the outcome of the Greek gen- 
eral elections on September 9, in which a front supported by 
the outlawed Communist party managed to poll 10.4 percent 
of the popular vote while the local “strong man,” Field Mar- 
shal Alexander Papagos, outdistanced all competitors but fell 
short of the majority needed to form a government. In differ- 
ent degrees in France, Italy, Greece, and even Germany," the 
apparent trend could be summarized in terms of continued 
strength on the Left, growing power and confidence on the 
Right, and gradual disintegration of the democratic centrist 
combinations on which the United States had thus far placed 
its main reliance.°* Admittedly, election results were a very im- 
perfect guide to the prevalence of emotional reactions which 
were largely independent of party. But they gave additional 
support to the conclusion that current American policies were 
not winning the wholehearted support of European opinion. 

Conditions in Britain did not lend themselves to generaliza- 
tions of this nature because of the fundamentally different struc- 
ture of national politics and the universal sense of closer kinship 
with the United States, which retained its vitality even when 
specific United States actions and policies were most harshly 
criticized. Thus the official foreign policy associated with the 
Labor government under Mr. Attlee was to undergo no radical 
change when Mr. Churchill and the Conservatives took office 
after a narrow victory at the polls on October 25. Both the 
51 Especially in the Lower Saxony elections of May 6, which considerably cut 
down the representation of the Christian Democratic Union and associated groups 


while registering surprising gains for the right-wing Refugee party and the neo- 
Nazi Socialist Reich party. 

52 Portugal, alone among this country’s associates on the continent of Europe, 
formed a clear exception to this trend. Its presidential election on July 22 fol- 
lowed the established Portuguese pattern under which the opposition candidate 
was prevented from campaigning effectively and withdrew before election day. 
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Labor party and the Conservatives (as well as the small Liberal 
party) continued to have their reservations about American 
policy, especially on Far Eastern and economic matters. All 
three parties, however, were fundamentally committed to the 
principle of Anglo-American partnership. Yet the Bevanite doc- 
trine, though officially rejected by the Labor party machine, 
continued to show remarkable strength in the trade unions and 
local party organizations; and no Bevan follower failed of re- 
election to his seat in the House of Commons on October 25. 
It was not impossible that the Labor party in opposition might 
prove more amenable to Bevan’s influence than it had been 
while in office. 

The sum of all these tendencies and attitudes amounted to 
nothing so serious as a fundamental split between the United 
States and its European allies. It was a warning, rather, that 
emerging problems would have to be dealt with in an atmos- 
phere somewhat less cordial than had prevailed in the past few 
years. The factors we have been considering help to explain 
why American plans for the conduct of international policy 
continued to meet substantial resistance abroad, and why Euro- 
pean governments which wanted to remain in power showed 
some lack of enthusiasm about following the advice of Congress 
or the State Department to curtail their trade with the Soviet 
bloc and subordinate their domestic economic policies entirely 
to the rearmament program. Conversely, they make it easier to 
understand the note of exasperation that frequently crept into 
the deliberations of Congress and occasionally led to actions 
which seemed to ignore allied susceptibilities even if they did 
not fail to take due account of allied interests. But it is impor- 
tant to realize that these mutual irritations did not prevent sub- 
stantial progress being made toward the strong and united 
Western Europe officially favored by all the governments con- 
cerned. 

Relations with the countries of Asia and the Moslem world 
were even less easily fitted into the broad framework of Amer- 
ican objectives, especially now that the countering of Stalinist 
imperialism had come to take precedence, for the United States, 
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over any policies directed toward the satisfaction of more im- 
mediate and local requirements in these countries. It is doubtful 
whether the midsummer change in the international atmosphere 
was greatly noticed in this part of the world, because the East- 
West struggle and its vicissitudes were alien to local experi- 
ence and still had only an indirect bearing on the central prob- 
lem of the area. That problem, in essence, was not how to con- 
tain Communism but how to devise a tolerable relationship be- 
tween the new governments of Asia and the Western nations 
whose help was indispensable to their defense and develop- 
ment. That was the problem that would have to be solved if 
Communism in Asia was to be contained at all. And its solution 
was made doubly urgent by the weakness of the countries con- 
cerned and their contiguity to the expanding Soviet-Chinese 
Communist empire. 

In their attempts to cope with this problem the Western 
powers had already found themselves working largely at cross 
purposes with local governments and with what passed for 
local public opinion. During 1951 they were to experience fur- 
ther and more dangerous setbacks—setbacks aggravated both 
by past neglect and by the lack of a common policy when the 
crises arose. The end of the year was to leave the fate of non- 
Communist Asia still in suspense, but offering only limited 
grounds for optimism. Likewise in suspense would be the ques- 
tion how far the trend of world events in the second half of 
1951 had confirmed the expectations of the Politburo back in 
June when it authorized Mr. Malik to acquaint the radio au- 
dience with the momentary Soviet viewpoint on “The Price of 
Peace.” A closer examination of these events as they affected 
the over-all position of East and West will be the task of the 
following chapters. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
TOWARD A PACIFIC SECURITY SYSTEM * 


AMID MUCH that was ragged and inconclusive in American for- 
eign relations during 1951, the United States was privileged to 
take the lead in one act of statesmanship that seemed capable 
of favorably influencing the destinies of the free world for 
years to come. The Treaty of Peace with Japan, signed on Sep- 
tember 8 in the Opera House at San Francisco by the represent- 
atives of forty-nine governments, closed a bitter chapter in the 
history of the Pacific nations and laid foundations on which, 
with reasonable good luck and good will, their common life 
could develop thereafter in harmonious cooperation. 

In its magnanimity toward a vanquished aggressor, the Japa- 
nese Peace Treaty had few if any precedents in international 
annals. John Foster Dulles, its principal architect, described it 
as “‘a peace of justice, not of vengeance, ...a peace of recon- 
ciliation, . . . a step toward breaking the vicious cycle of war— 
victory—peace—war.” Six years of Allied occupation, Mr. 
Dulles told the Peace Conference on September 5, had accom- 
plished the Allied objectives for which Japan had been occu- 
pied in conformity with the Potsdam surrender terms of 1945.? 
“It is now time to end that occupation,” he said, ‘‘and make a 
peace which will restore Japan as a sovereign equal.” 

But the gathering at San Francisco had also another func- 
tion, somewhat remote from the first though equally important 
1 Most matters touched upon in this chapter are discussed in some detail in 
Chronique de politique étrangére, 1V, November 1951, 731-765. 
2“Protocol Defining Terms for Japanese Surrender’ (Potsdam, July 26, 1945), 


In Quest of Peace and Security: Selected Documents on American Foreign Policy, 
1941-1951 (Department of State Publication 4245, Washington, 1951), 39-40. 
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to the sponsors and many of the participants. For the statesmen 
of 1951, it was impossible to consider the war and peace with 
Japan as a self-contained historical process. ‘Irresponsible mili- 
tarism’” had not been driven from the world with Japan’s de- 
feat; on the contrary, it was a dominant factor in the world 
policy of Soviet Communism and hence remained a major pre- 
occupation of free governments everywhere. The settlement 
which was to conclude the Japanese war would also mark an 
important stage in the new East-West struggle whose principal 
centers lay in Moscow and in Washington. Since in this in- 
stance most of the cards were held by Washington, the result 
was to be a severe setback for Communist aims. 

From the standpoint of American policy as developed under 
the influence of the Soviet threat, Japan was not merely a van- 
quished enemy ripe for redemption but also a vital element in 
the new strategy of containment—a country which it was essen- 
tial to protect against Communist conquest and, if possible, to 
incorporate into the collective security edifice that was being 
built up in the hope of deterring further Communist aggres- 
sions. The principal base for operations in Korea, Japan was 
also regarded as an integral part of the American “defensive 
perimeter” extending along the shores of Asia from the Aleu- 
tians to the Philippines and beyond. The result of this dual 
status was a quite unusual type of peace settlement which in- 
volved certain definite advantages for the Japanese but whose 
most remarkable feature was its attachment of Japan to the 
American strategic system and, therefore, its complete unac- 
ceptability to Japan’s Communist neighbors. 

Because the Peace Treaty and related actions promised to 
strengthen American security in the Pacific and constituted a 
diplomatic defeat for the U.S.S.R. and Communist China, they 
were much more popular in the United States than any other 
recent act of foreign policy. Uncompromising rejection of every 
suggestion favorable to Moscow and Peking made it possible 
to revive the bipartisan approach which had been so fruitful in 
earlier postwar years, assured the senatorial backing necessary 
for ratification of the agreements made, and brought some miti- 
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gation of the political attacks on the leadership of the State 
Department. 

More remarkable was the fact that these arrangements, de- 
spite their unexampled leniency toward Japan and their denun- 
ciation by the Stalinist bloc, proved widely acceptable to other 
non-Communist governments in both Europe and Asia. This 
phenomenon had two main explanations which were more or 
less independent of the actual merits of the settlement. First, 
as the principal occupying power the United States held a posi- 
tion of unusual influence in all matters pertaining to Japan, and 
could urge its views with more assurance of success than was 
possible in matters where its own authority was less securely 
established. This advantage proved all the more telling because 
the questions at issue appeared to involve little immediate risk 
of extending the ‘shooting war’ in the Far East or elsewhere. 

Second, and probably more important, American policy in 
this instance was implemented essentially by diplomatic nego- 
tiation rather than by congressional fiat or by the last-minute 
mobilization of votes in international gatherings. By the autumn 
of 1950, continuing disagreements with the U.S.S.R. had con- 
vinced Washington that a formal Japanese peace conference 
would be impractical unless the ground was first prepared by 
thorough consultation with the interested Allied governments. 
Thanks to an unusual combination of domestic circumstances, 
responsibility for this undertaking could be entrusted to an in- 
dividual who possessed both the necessary technical competence 
and the confidence of the two political parties. The results sug- 
gested that there was still some merit in diplomacy carried on 
under conditions that allowed for mutual understanding, com- 
promise, and give-and-take. There can be little doubt that 
American interests were better served by the flexibility and rela- 
tive privacy conceded to Mr. Dulles than would have been pos- 
sible if the approach adopted had been more rigid and for- 
malistic. 

American views on a possible Japanese peace settlement had 
been laid down in broad outline in a seven-point memorandum 
circulated late in 1950 to the members of the thirteen-nation 
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Far Eastern Commission. Its principal substantive features were 
(1) the restriction of Japanese sovereignty to the four main 
islands of Hokkaido, Honshu, Shikoku, and Kyushu, in accord- 
ance with the 1945 surrender terms; (2) the absence of repara- 
tions or other punitive measures, and of limitations on Japanese 
rearmament and remilitarization; and (3) provision for Japa- 
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nese cooperation with United States and perhaps other forces “for 
the maintenance of international peace and security in the Japan 
area.” * Underlying these proposals was the view, by then 
firmly established in American official thinking, that Japan had 
“turned over a new leaf.” The aggressive proclivities of the 
old, prewar Japan, it was held, had been so successfully eradi- 
cated that no punitive provisions or special safeguards were re- 
3 Department of State Bulletin, XXIII, December 4, 1950, 881. 
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quired in the treaty signalizing the country’s return to the family 
of peace-loving nations. On the contrary, qualified Americans 
insisted that Japan itself must prepare to play an active role in 
maintaining the security of the Pacific area, now threatened 
only by the Russians and their Communist allies. 

The validity of these opinions was not so self-evident as to 
ensure their automatic acceptance by the various peoples and 
governments concerned. Mr. Dulles had to devote considerable 
effort during the next few months to justifying the American 
view to other governments and, for that matter, to the Japa- 
nese themselves. Various Allied countries found it difficult to 
concur in such speedy and complete rehabilitation of a major 
aggressor, pressed large claims for reparation of damage and 
destruction caused by Japan, and showed uneasiness over the 
fact that Communist China was apparently not to be a party 
to the settlement. Eventually, however, the majority were 
brought round by the exercise of diplomacy and, in some cases, 
the prospect of specific practical advantages. The concurrence 
of Soviet Russia proved unobtainable—not surprisingly, in view 
of the many indications that its aims in Japan were directly op- 
posite to those of the free nations. But in this matter most of 
the non-Communist governments had already accepted the 
American view that no one nation must be allowed ‘‘a perpetual 
power to veto the conclusion by others of peace with Japan.” * 

The final results of a year’s diplomatic effort by Mr. Dulles 
and his associates were to include both a peace treaty and, in- 
terlocked with it, a rudimentary security system comprising a 
series of bilateral and trilateral pacts linking Japan with the 
United States and the United States with Australia, New Zea- 
land, and the Philippines, the principal military powers on the 
far side of the Pacific. The complex processes by which these 
objectives were attained may be examined from various angles, 
chronological, legal, or political and diplomatic. In the present 
summary it seems best to adopt a somewhat arbitrary procedure 
and discuss successively (1) the general situation of Japan as it 
related to the problems at issue; (2) the drafting of the Peace 
4 Tbid., XXIV, January 8, 1951, 65-66. 
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Treaty; (3) developments in connection with the San Francisco 
conference; and (4) the new security structure and its bearing 
on Japan’s future role in the Pacific. 


1. The Fruits of Occupation 


American concern to end the existing indecision in Japanese 
affairs was readily understandable in the light of Japan’s gen- 
eral position in the Far East, its intimate relationship to the 
conduct of the war in Korea, and its decisive role in American 
strategic thinking about the Pacific. In some ways the function 
of Japan in Far Eastern affairs recalled that of Western Ger- 
many in Europe—a key concentration of industrial power, stra- 
tegically located in such a way that its accession to the Soviet 
bloc would seriously upset the world balance of power, while 
its cooperation was essential to the effective functioning of any 
security system set up under Western auspices. Also held in 
common with Germany was the status of a major Axis aggres- 
sor now considered sufficiently reformed to assume some of the 
burdens of collective defense against the Stalinist form of totali- 
tarian aggression. 

The extent to which the Japanese character and outlook had 
really altered under the influence of war, defeat, and postwar 
occupation was one of those vital questions which only future 
developments could answer. General MacArthur, reporting to 
Congress on his five and one-half years’ proconsulship in Tokyo, 
paid the Japanese people a tribute such as few nations in his- 
tory can have received or merited.® The fact that Japanese de- 
velopments were also susceptible of less optimistic interpreta- 
tions helps to explain the resistance to some parts of the Amer- 
ican peace program which was encountered in other capitals. 
In reality, of course, there was no scientific way of measuring 
the scope and extent of Japan’s regeneration. A point had been 
reached at which responsible Americans felt that action of some 
kind had to be taken to restore the country to a more normal 
status. The real problem was to find a way of doing this which 


5 Address to a joint meeting of Congress, April 19, 1951. 
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would tend to consolidate rather than to jeopardize the political, 
social, and economic progress made under the occupation. 

Whatever its effects on the ultimate orientation of Japanese 
society, the war and its consequences had aggravated many of 
the material difficulties of Japan’s national existence. Even in 
the 1930's, Japan had been considered a “have-not’’ nation par 
excellence. Now defeat had stripped it of the empire which had 
formerly supplied a good part of its food and raw materials, 
absorbed a large part of its manufactures, and provided an out- 
let for some of its surplus population. Repatriation and a high 
birth rate had increased the population of the home islands 
from around 71 million to nearly 84 million, with the likeli- 
hood that it would reach roo million within a generation. To 
maintain this mass of humanity on Japan’s largely infertile, 
devastated islands had required continuous large-scale assist- 
ance from the United States, amounting by mid-1951 to a total 
well over $2 billion. Although economic revival had progressed 
spectacularly in the later years of the occupation, no one could yet 
be sure of the method by which Japan was to earn its living in 
future while exerting a constructive influence within the world 
economy. 

In the field of politics, a provisional equilibrium had been 
attained under the American-inspired democratic constitution 
of 1946 and a series of popular elections which had ended 
by stabilizing the leadership of the conservative Right as em- 
bodied in Premier Shigeru Yoshida’s Liberal party and its op- 
position counterpart, the scarcely more radical Democratic 
party. The Communists, after a remarkable show of strength in 
the early postwar years, had relapsed politically into a minor 
though by no means negligible dissident force. Serious opposi- 
tion of a nontotalitarian character came principally from the 
Social Democrats, whose leadership of the proletarian, labor, 
and left-wing elements entitled them to rank as Japan’s third 
major party. 

The cleavage between a conservative Right and a moderate, 
somewhat doctrinaire Left applied to foreign as well as domes- 
tic politics and offered a rough guide to Japanese attitudes on 
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the prospective peace settlement as these began to clarify 
through 1950 and 1951. Certain basic responses—weariness of 
the occupation and disinclination to forfeit territory, pay rep- 
arations, or rearm—seemed more or less common to all Jap- 
anese. Within these broad limits, however, there was a sharp 
division between those Japanese, generally identified with the 
political Right, who inclined to side with the United States 
against Russia and those, generally associated with the intel- 
lectuals, the labor unions, and the political Left, who took a 
more “‘neutral” line and resisted the notion of a treaty with one 
group of powers to the exclusion of the other. 

This latter group, sometimes referred to as the “omnilateral- 
ists” because they hoped for a peace treaty with all the major 
World War II belligerents, still held to the pacifistic and “‘neu- 
tralist’”” outlook which the occupation itself had endeavored to 
inculcate in earlier years. People of this persuasion preferred 
to seek Japan’s security not in rearmament and association 
with the West but in perpetual disarmament and permanent 
neutrality, to be respected by all the United Nations. Re- 
armament to them meant the threat of a resurgent military 
fascism and the final destruction of a country which they con- 
sidered too poor to bear the expense and too weak to protect 
itself in modern war. They were equally opposed to the idea of 
allowing the United States or any other power to base troops 
in Japan, even for Japan’s own protection. This, they argued, 
would reduce their country to colonial status and endanger 
rather than increase its security. 

To these arguments the “‘unilateralists’” replied that a treaty 
with all of the Allied Powers, though highly desirable, unfor- 
tunately seemed unobtainable. If Japan was to attain any de- 
gree of independence in the foreseeable future, it would have 
to accept a treaty with those powers that were willing to make 
one. Absolute neutrality, said the unilateralists, was a dangerous 
delusion with aggressive Communist forces all about. How 
would it protect Japan against Soviet aggression or against in- 
ternal subversion, aided perhaps by infiltration of some of the 
77,000 Japanese prisoners of war who were believed still liv- 
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ing and quite probably undergoing Communist indoctrination 
in the Soviet Union?*® Allowing the Americans to station 
troops in Japan, according to the unilateralist argument, would 
no more violate Japanese sovereignty than similar arrangements 
violated the sovereignty of Britain or France. It was note- 
worthy, however, that exponents of the unilateralist view, from 
Premier Yoshida down, seemed much readier to accept the pro- 
tection of the United States than to promise active cooperation 
with the West through Japanese rearmament. 

As time passed, this latter view appeared to gain over more 
and more Japanese who saw both the danger of Communist ag- 
gression and the impossibility of ending the occupation in any 
other way. Here as elsewhere, the successive aggressions in 
Korea opened the eyes of many who had previously managed 
to ignore the menace of Stalinist imperialism. By the end of 
1950, Premier Yoshida was probably justified in writing that 
the majority of Japanese were willing to accept a treaty with- 
out Soviet participation.’ Within a few months thereafter it 
seemed evident that most Japanese would also accept the sta- 
tioning of American troops in their country after a treaty had 
been signed. Perceptive Japanese could scarcely overlook the 
fact that their own share in the peacemaking would be a minor 
one, and that they would fare best by facing the Allies with the 
adaptability and collective discipline which had served them so 
well in the past. But it was by no means clear that the govern- 
ment would or could undertake any commitment which would 
entail revision of Japan’s pacifist constitution or fix the coun- 
try’s long-range orientation in international affairs. 

An important stage in Japan’s road to San Francisco was the 
visit which Mr. Dulles paid to Tokyo in late January and early 
February 1951, shortly after his designation as special repre- 
sentative of the President with the personal rank of ambassador 


6 The Japanese Foreign Office reported in July 1951 that out of a total of 340,585 
Japanese prisoners unaccounted for by the Soviet Union, over 234,000 had died, 
28,797 were “missing,” and the remainder (77,637) were believed still held in 
Communist camps. New York Times, July 25 and 26, 1951. 

7 Shigeru Yoshida, ‘‘Japan and the Crisis in Asia," Foreign Affairs, XXIX, Jan- 
uary 1951, 173. 
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and the task of carrying through the negotiations for a Jap- 
anese peace settlement. Accompanied by John M. Allison of the 
State Department and by various military representatives, Mr. 
Dulles spent a fortnight in the Japanese capital in discussions 
with General MacArthur, Prime Minister Yoshida and other 
Japanese political figures, industrialists, and financiers. A basic 
understanding was achieved quite rapidly on the terms of the 
treaty and of the accompanying security arrangement which was 
to be concluded between the United States and Japan. 

The important speech which Mr. Dulles delivered to the 
American-Japan Society on this occasion, and which observers 
found well attuned to Japanese susceptibilities, was largely de- 
voted to outlining the novel concept of a Japanese contribution 
to collective security in the free world.* Japanese security, the 
President's envoy pointed out, was potentially threatened from 
two directions, by direct invasion from without and also by in- 
direct aggression from within. Protection against this latter 
menace was Japan’s own responsibility, which it must unequiv- 
ocally assume if it wished for outside assistance in maintain- 
ing its security against external attack.® Provided Japan demon- 
strated in this way its desire to avail itself of the “collective 
protection against direct aggression” which was authorized by 
the United Nations Charter, the United States would ‘‘sym- 
pathetically consider the retention of United States armed 
forces, in and about Japan, as a testimony to the unity between 
our countries.” 

Two further conditions hedged this offer. First, said Mr. 
Dulles, acceptance must be voluntary: 


That, however, is not a choice which the United States is going to 
impose upon Japan. Jt is an invitation. The choice must be Japan's 
own choice. The United States is not interested in slavish con- 
duct. That is the stock-in-trade of the Communist world. We are 
concerned only with the brave and the free. 


8 Address of February 2, in Department of State Bulletin, XXIV, February 12, 
1951, 252-255. 

9A measure of protection against “large-scale internal riots and disturbances” 
fomented from outside was, however, promised in Article I of the U.S.-Japanese 
security treaty, quoted on p. 199, below. 
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Second, the arrangement could only be provisional. Japan was 
not now being asked to recreate large land, sea, or air forces. 
On the other hand, it could not indefinitely expect American 
protection unless it was prepared, like the other nations asso- 
ciated with the United States in collective security arrange- 
ments, to do its own part by engaging in what the Vandenberg 
Resolution had called “continuous and effective self-help and 
mutual aid.” As Mr. Dulles later put it to an American radio 
audience, ““We can not give any nation a ‘free ride,’ so far as 
security is concerned.” ’° 

To both of these points, Mr. Dulles reported, the Japanese 
nation reacted “honorably.” Premier Yoshida assured him that 
the government and “‘a preponderant majority of the Japanese 
people” warmly welcomed the proposed security arrangement 
and, furthermore, fully realized their responsibility to defend 
their own land—within the limits of their capabilities. “When 
we recover our independence and join the council of free na- 
tions as a free member,”’ Yoshida said, “the circumstances and 
scope of the Japanese contribution will be determined accord- 
ing to the extent of our economic and industrial recovery.” ™ 
With this carefully qualified assurance, which involved no com- 
mitment to rearm, later public opinion polls and local elections 
showed the Japanese people to be in substantial accord.” 

A further milestone was passed in April when Mr. Dulles 
returned to Tokyo, on the morrow of General MacArthur’s 
relief, bearing assurances to the Japanese that no change was 
contemplated in the policies which the former Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers had done so much to initiate. 
Japanese bewilderment over this unexpected development was 
further allayed by an announcement from General Ridgway 
(May 1) that “the existing policy of relaxing occupation con- 
trols in proportion to the Japanese Government's ability to dis- 
charge corresponding responsibilities will be progressively im- 
plemented.” Thus encouraged, Japan seemed unlikely to reject 


10 Radio address, March 1, ibid., March 12, 1951, 404-405. 
11 [ bid. 


12 Cf. Edward G. Seidensticker, “Japanese Views on Peace,” Far Eastern Survey, 
XX, June 13, 1951, 119-124. 
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a “reconciliation” of the kind offered by the United States, even 
though some discontent was expressed over the impending loss 
of former Japanese territories like Southern Sakhalin, the 
Kuriles, and especially the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands. But to 
secure the concurrence of some of the Allied Powers in this 
lenient peace was to prove a more time-consuming operation. 


2. Drafting the “Peace of Reconciliation” 


The question of just what governments would participate in 
drafting and signing the Treaty of Peace was one that could 
not be fully decided in advance because the attitude of several 
of them would be governed by the form the treaty eventually 
took. Preliminary exchanges of views had revealed a wide 
measure of agreement on the general principles set forth in the 
American memorandum. The chief exceptions were the U.S.S.R.., 
which registered flat disagreement, and Communist China, 
whose unsolicited but strongly voiced opinions coincided with 
those of the Kremlin. The negative attitude of these two gov- 
ernments would necessarily complicate the task of peacemaking 
at all stages. For the moment, however, there was enough to do 
in reconciling divergent views among the non-Communist 
Allies. 

This undertaking engaged the full attention of Mr. Dulles 
and his associates from February to August. On the conclusion 
of their first visit to Japan, the mission proceeded southward for 
intensive discussions with the Philippine, Australian, and New 
Zealand governments and a series of speeches by Mr. Dulles 
in which the principles of the proposed settlement were out- 
lined in terms that took account of the special preoccupations 
of each country. By the end of March so much progress had 
been made that the United States was able to circulate a work- 
ing draft of the treaty, incorporating the results of consulta- 
tions among the Allies. 

The principal difficulty at this stage arose from differences 
between the United States and Great Britain, which had mean- 
while prepared its own draft treaty as an outgrowth of the 
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Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ meeting in January. After the 
issues had been somewhat clarified by bilateral discussions at 
the working level, Mr. Dulles went to London in early June, 
conferred with top officials of the Labor government, and, after 
a brief visit to Paris in which he obtained full French agree- 
ment on most phases of the treaty, returned for a further con- 
ference with Foreign Secretary Morrison which was followed 
by the announcement that all disagreements had been resolved. 

On July 12 a joint Anglo-American treaty draft was pub- 
lished after circulation to the various belligerents; their com- 
ments received, a revised and final text was made public on 
August 13.’* In the meantime the United States had invited 
fifty governments to attend a conference at San Francisco in 
early September “for conclusion and signature of a treaty of 
peace with Japan on the terms of that text.” 

“The most broadly based peace treaty in all history,” was Mr. 
Dulles’ comment on the final draft. As the occupying power, he 
noted, the United States could practically have done much as it 
chose, but had preferred not to force its own views on other 
nations. He did not pretend that the treaty as it stood was en- 
tirely satisfactory to the United States, the United Kingdom, 
or any other nation. But, he pointed out, ‘‘such dissatisfactions 
as exist are inherent in the situation. There cannot be squeezed 
out of it the total of all Allied wants, and irreconcilable wants 
must be compromised. Those realities cannot be made to vanish 
by any procedural sleight of hand.” 

Of the twenty-seven articles, two declarations, and a protocol 
which composed the Treaty of Peace, only a comparatively few 
provisions had given rise to really serious differences among the 
Allies. The greater part of the treaty was concerned with such 
13 July 12 text in Department of State Bulletin, XXV, July 23, 1951, 132-138; 
final text sbid., August 27, 1951, 349-357 and in Conference for the Conclusion 
and Signature of the Treaty of Peace with Japan: Record of Proceedings (De- 
partment of State Publication 4392, Washington, 1951), 313 ff. 

14 Department of State Bulletin, XXV, July 30, 1951, 186-187 (emphasis sup- 
plied). Later invitations to Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia brought the total 
number of invited governments (including Japan and the U.S.) to fifty-five, of 


which fifty-two accepted and forty-nine signed the treaty. 
15 Radio address, August 15, #bid., August 27, 1951, 347. 
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technical and comparatively noncontroversial matters as the 
formal termination of the state of war, the recognition of pre- 
existing treaties, the status of Allied property, the settlement 
of disputes, and the deposit of ratifications. Of broader sig- 
nificance, but likewise generally acceptable, was the preamble, 
in which Japan declared its intention 


to apply for membership in the United Nations and in all circum- 
stances to conform to the principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations; to strive to realize the objectives of the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights; to seek to create within Japan condi- 
tions of stability and well-being as defined in Articles 55 and 56 
of the Charter of the United Nations and already initiated by 
post-surrender Japanese legislation; and in public and private trade 
and commerce to conform to internationally accepted fair prac- 
tices. 


What disharmony there was concerned not the essentially 
conventional but the strikingly unconventional features of the 
treaty—first, its lenity toward Japan, and second, its tendency 
to associate those countries that signed it with the American 
position not only in regard to Japan but on all aspects of Far 
Eastern policy. Only one government, that of Burma, actually 
refused to attend the conference or sign the treaty on the 
ground that it discriminated against the victims of Japanese 
aggression. But problems connected with the broader Far East- 
ern crisis caused no little difficulty in the negotiations and oc- 
casioned the absence of China, India, and Yugoslavia from the 
peace table as well as the refusal of the U.S.S.R., Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia to sign the finished treaty. 

The basically conciliatory nature of the treaty which forty- 
eight Allied states were to sign was epitomized by the clear-cut 
provision that “The Allied Powers recognize the full sov- 
ereignty of the Japanese people over Japan and its territorial 
waters” [Art. 1 (b) }. Once Japan had renounced all its over- 
seas possessions and the treaty had been ratified, the Japanese 
people were to be masters in their own house. All occupation 
forces would be withdrawn within ninety days [Art. 6 (a)}. 
There would be no postwar Allied control commission such as 
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had been suggested at one stage of Mr. Dulles’ talks with the 
British. No obligation would be laid upon Japan, apart from 
the vague language of the preamble, to continue any of the 
political, social, and economic reforms carried out under the 
occupation. No restrictions would be placed upon the future 
development of the Japanese economy. Most remarkable of all, 
no limitation would be imposed on Japanese armaments or war 
industry. Far from attempting to keep Japan permanently dis- 
armed, the signatories conceded to their late enemy the same 
rights as they themselves possessed: 


The Allied Powers . . . recognize that Japan as a sovereign nation 
possesses the inherent right of individual or collective self-defense 
referred to in Article 51 of the Charter of the United Nations and 


that Japan may voluntarily enter into collective security arrange- 
ments { Art. 5 (c) }. 


Considerable persuasion had been required to bring some of 
the Allied governments around to the American view that the 
restrictions and humiliations customarily imposed by victor 
nations were undesirable in principle and would be particu- 
larly inappropriate in this instance. The omission of restric- 
tions on Japanese war potential was peculiarly disturbing to 
countries like the Philippines, Australia, and New Zealand, 
which had witnessed past Japanese aggression at close quar- 
ters. To allay their misgivings as far as possible, the United 
States had cited both the present inability and disinclination of 
the Japanese to create armed forces and the indirect control 
over future Japanese military activity which would result from 
the presence of American forces in Japan under the proposed 
United States-Japanese security treaty. A more powerful argu- 
ment had been the willingness of the United States to conclude 
special security treaties with these three nations, offering them 
a measure of guaranteed support in case of any armed attack 
“pending the development of a more comprehensive system of 
regional security in the Pacific area.” ' 

The desire for various kinds of restrictions on the Japanese 
economy was equally widespread, and proved especially marked 
16 Cf. below, pp. 197 ff. 
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in Great Britain, where there were unpleasant recollections of 
Japan’s competitive trading practices in the period before 
World War II. To meet such apprehensions, there was inserted 
in the preamble a general declaration of Japan’s intention to 
conform to fair trading practices. The uneasiness of American, 
Indonesian, Korean, and other fishing interests was partially 
allayed by requiring Japan to negotiate international agree- 
ments on fisheries regulation, conservation, and development 
{Art. 9}. A more serious problem was Great Britain’s desire 
for the restriction of Japanese shipbuilding capacity, which rep- 
resented a potential threat to the competitive position of the 
British merchant marine. Though conscious of the importance 
of shipping revenues in Britain’s balance of payments and cog- 
nizant also of the parallel anxieties of American maritime in- 
terests, the United States warded off this and all similar pro- 
posals by pointing to the straitened condition of the Japanese 
economy, the danger of internal unrest in Japan in the event 
of an economic collapse, and the desirability of encouraging 
Japanese trade to expand away from the Communist-controlled 
Asiatic mainland. 

Concern for Japan’s future economic viability also underlay 
United States opposition to the exaction of war reparations, 
beyond the small quantities of Japanese capital equipment 
transferred to Allied states between 1947 and 1949. While not 
opposed to the confiscation of Japanese external assets in Al- 
lied, neutral, or enemy territory [Arts. 14(a)2 and 16}, the 
United States insisted on the impracticability of imposing a 
reparations charge on what remained of the Japanese economy. 


The fact is, said Mr. Dulles, that a nation situated as is Japan can 
barely pay for its essential imports in food and raw materials. To 
require reparation payments means either that the United States 
must pay the reparation bill or there will be default preceded by 
widespread starvation and unemployment. . . . We are not pre- 
pared to pay a Japanese reparation bill.1” 


But on this point Mr. Dulles met even stiffer opposition than 
usual. The Philippines, a country which had suffered all the 


17 Radio address, March 1, Joc. cit., 405. 
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rigors of Japanese attack and occupation, held out obstinately 
for reparations totaling $8 billion—only $2 billion less than 
the official Soviet reparation claim against Germany. Burma 
and Indonesia, among others, also felt strongly on this subject; 
dissatisfaction with the compromise eventually reached was the 
principal factor in Burma’s refusal to attend the conference. 
Great Britain, France, and the Netherlands had likewise sus- 
tained heavy material losses in consequence of Japan’s aggres- 
sions in the Far East, but waived their reparation claims some- 
what more readily. 

To give the Philippines and other interested parties some 
promise of satisfaction and thus enable them to sign the treaty, 
an article was eventually hammered out [Art. 14 (a) ]} which 
in effect postponed the entire reparations issue for later direct 
negotiation between Japan and any signatory government that 
had a valid claim. By its terms, all the Allies recognized (1) 
that Japan “should” pay reparations, but (2) that its resources 
were “not presently sufficient, if it is to maintain a viable econ- 
omy, to make complete reparation . . . and at the same time 
meet its other obligations.”” The only resources Japan did have 
readily available, as Mr. Dulles pointed out, were an indus- 
trially trained population and industrial equipment, both of 
which were partially unemployed. Thus the treaty provided, 
to quote his paraphrase, that “if the devastated countries want 
to send into Japan the raw materials which many of them have 
in abundance, the Japanese could process them and by these 
services, freely given, provide appreciable reparations.” "* 

Scarcely less ingenious were the solutions devised for the 
broader political and strategic problems on which the principal 
18 Radio address, August 15, Joc. cit. The corresponding section [Art. 14 (a) 1} 
of the treaty reads: ‘Japan will promptly enter into negotiations with Allied 
Powers so desiring, whose present territories were occupied by Japanese forces 
and damaged by Japan, with a view to assisting to compensate those countries 
for the cost of repairing the damage done, by making available the services of 
the Japanese people in production, salvaging and other work for the Allied Pow- 
ers in question. Such arrangements shall avoid the imposition of additional lia- 
bilities on other Allied Powers, and, where the manufacturing of raw materials 


is called for, they shall be supplied by the Allied Powers in question, so as not 
to throw any foreign exchange burden upon Japan.” 
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non-Communist Allies had found agreement difficult. Here, be- 
neath the confusion of details, there could be discerned two 
radically opposed approaches to the whole problem of a Far 
Eastern settlement. One stemmed from the wartime concept of 
a permanent great-power harmony in the Pacific; the other re- 
flected the more recent American preoccupation with East-West 
strategic factors and the protection of a “defensive perimeter” 
along the Asiatic coast. In effect, Japan’s Peace Treaty signi- 
fied the formal burial of the ideas of Cairo, Yalta, and Pots- 
dam and cleared the way for the incorporation of Japan and its 
former insular possessions into the American “defensive perim- 
eter.”” But rather complicated provisions were necessary to make 
the new territorial and politico-strategic relationships both 
legally tenable and acceptable to Japanese and Allied opinion. 
In the Cairo Declaration of 1943 and the Potsdam Protocol 
of 1945, it had been agreed that Japanese territory would be 
limited to the four main islands and such minor islands as the 
Allies might determine. Japan would be “‘stripped” of all the 
Pacific islands it had seized or occupied since 1914; territories 
“stolen from the Chinese,” including Manchuria, Formosa, and 
the Pescadores, would be “‘restored to the Republic of China”’; 
Korea would become “free and independent.” In addition, by 
the secret Yalta agreement of 1945, the U.S.S.R. was to recover 
Southern Sakhalin and various Manchurian rights enjoyed by 
Russia prior to the Russo-Japanese war in 1904; and the Kurile 
Islands were to be “handed over to the Soviet Union.” ’® Since 
the surrender, all these intentions had been carried out in fact. 
It still remained, however, to fix the permanent legal status of 
Japan’s former possessions, especially those now held in one 
way or another by the U.S.S.R. (Southern Sakhalin, the Ku- 
tiles), by Nationalist China (Formosa and the Pescadores), 
and by the United States (the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands). 
From the standpoint of American policy, a mere legal rati- 
fication of the arrangements already made would have been 


19 Cairo Declaration (U.S.-U.K.-China), December 1, 1943; Potsdam Protocol 
(U.S.-U.K.-China), July 26, 1945; Yalta Agreement (U.S.-U.K.-U.S.S.R.), 


February 11, 1945. For texts see In Quest of Peace and Security, cited, 10, 18, 
39-40. 
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undesirable even if technically possible. Apart from its unpop- 
ularity at home, the legal validity of the Yalta agreement, 
which constituted the sole basis of the Soviet annexations, was 
more than doubtful in view of its secret nature and the flagrant 
Soviet violations of other parts of the Yalta understanding. As 
for the Cairo and Potsdam provisions, these concerned China 
rather than the U.S.S.R. But formal assignment of Formosa and 
the Pescadores to “the Republic of China” could not well be 
made without a decision by the treaty signatories as to which 
Chinese government represented “the Republic of China.’” For 
the United States, this could be only the government of Chiang 
Kai-shek—a view, however, with which Britain and the other 
governments that recognized Peking were bound to differ. A 
further complication arose from the fact that both Chinese gov- 
ernments would certainly advance claims to participate in the 
peace conference; yet neither claim could be honored without 
seriously offending the other Chinese government and, what 
might be more important, alienating some of the Allied govern- 
ments that supported it. 

This complex of problems, especially those involving China, 
occasioned more difficulty than any other aspect of the settle- 
ment, and was surmounted in the end only by an agreement to 
circumvent most of the specific questions at issue. The United 
States, consistent with its general support of Nationalist China 
and its policy of not allowing Formosa to fall into unfriendly 
hands, was unalterably opposed to any arrangement that would 
imply recognition of the Peking government or acceptance of 
its claim to Formosa. Great Britain, with some support from 
other Commonwealth nations, maintained an opposite posi- 
tion, consistent with the opinions which had led it to accord 
diplomatic recognition to Peking and support its claim to repre- 
sentation in the United Nations. Having long since concluded 
that the Peking authorities were best qualified to speak for 
China, the British took the view that they should participate 
in the discussions on the peace treaty and that the treaty should 
clearly reaffirm the wartime commitment concerning the dis- 
position of Formosa and the Pescadores. Actual carrying out of 
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such a provision, the British reasoned, might be indefinitely de- 
layed provided the principle was duly affirmed. 

These differences, which were sufficiently well publicized 
to increase the embitterment of public feeling in Britain and 
the United States during the MacArthur crisis, were eventually 
dealt with during Mr. Dulles’ second visit to London in mid- 
June. The solution, to quote a White House communiqué, “did 
not require any compromise of principle by anyone,” *° but it 
did leave some extremely thorny problems to be confronted 
later. All disagreements over the attribution of Japan’s former 
possessions were dodged by the simple device of having Japan 
renounce all “right, title and claim” to them but not specifying 
to what government or authority they were to revert.** Sim- 
ilarly, the question of which Chinese government should sign 
the treaty was resolved by simply omitting China from the list 
of governments invited to the conference. As an alternative to 
Chinese participation, an article was inserted which obligated 
Japan to be prepared during the next three years to conclude a 
bilateral peace treaty on similar terms with any qualified 
“state” that was not a signatory to the original treaty [ Art. 26}. 

The intention of this last arrangement was somewhat ob- 
scure, though its irritating effect on both Chinese governments 
was not. The British took the view that Japan itself, “in the ex- 
ercise of the sovereign and independent status contemplated by 
the treaty,” would freely choose whichever Chinese government 
it wished to make peace with.** That these were the formal 
terms of the understanding seemed to be confirmed by Secretary 
Acheson when he remarked at a press conference that Japan 
could, if it chose, conclude a peace treaty with the Peking gov- 
ernment.”* Yet it was only reasonable to anticipate that Japan’s 


20 Department of State Bulletin, XXV, June 25, 1951, 1019. 

21 By the same article [Art. 2] Japan also recognized the independence of 
Korea; by Art. 10, it renounced all “special rights and interests’’ in China. 
22 Statement of Kenneth Younger, Minister of State, to the San Francisco Con- 
ference, in Conference for the Conclusion and Signature of the Treaty of Peace 
with Japan, cited, 93. This view was reiterated by Mr. Morrison, the then For- 
eign Secretary, in a statement to the House of Commons (Parliamentary De- 
bates, Weekly Hansard, House of Commons, February 26, 1952, 953-957). 

23 New York Times, August 30, 1951. 
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freedom of choice would, in practice, be conditioned by the 
nature of its over-all situation and particularly its relationship 
to the United States. Mr. Acheson correctly recited the theory 
of the treaty; Mr. Dulles just as accurately described what 
would really happen when, according to report, he assured cer- 
tain Senators that Japan would actually make a treaty with 
Nationalist China.** Premier Yoshida, whose own inclination 
might have favored an understanding with the authorities con- 
trolling the Chinese mainland, seemed to grasp the underlying 
logic of the situation when he stated in the Diet that the choice 
was up to the Allied Powers, not Japan.”° 

Intimate relations between Japan and the United States were, 
in the view of both governments, to be the solid bedrock on 
which the whole peace settlement would rest. This conception 
came out most clearly in those portions of the treaty that dealt 
with the security of Japan and its former island dependencies. 
The United States had long since made clear that it had no in- 
tention of abandoning or weakening the defenses of Japan 
when peace was made, and, further, that it would continue to 
hold, through a United Nations trusteeship or otherwise, the 
important defense positions of the Ryukyu Islands (including 
Okinawa) as “essential parts of the defensive perimeter of 
the Pacific.” °* The outbreak of war in Korea had underlined 
the strategic importance of both Japan and the Ryukyus and 
made it more than ever essential that there be no interruption 
in the use of the military facilities they provided. 

Accordingly, the status of the Ryukyus and the neighboring 

Bonins was settled for the time being by an article [Art. 3] 
in which Japan (1) recognized the right of the United States 
to “exercise all and any powers of administration, legislation 
and jurisdiction’ over these islands, and (2) undertook to 
24 Tbid., August 31, 1951. 
25 [bid., August 22, 1951. Not many months earlier Premier Yoshida had written 
concerning Japanese-Chinese relations that geography and economics would 
eventually prevail over “ideological differences and artificial trade barriers.” 
Foreign Affairs, XXIX, January 1951, 179. 


26 Remarks by Secretary Acheson at the National Press Club, Washington, Jan- 


uary 12, 1950 (Department of State Bulletin, XXII, January 23, 1950, 115- 
116). 
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concur in any proposal the United States might make to place 
them under a United Nations trusteeship with this country 
as the sole administering authority. This provision was inter- 
preted by the sponsors of the treaty as leaving “residual sov- 
ereignty’” with Japan—a status which, in the Japanese view, 
implied the islands’ eventual return to Japanese administra- 
tion.” 

The provision for the defense of Japan itself required two 
articles. By the first [ Art. 5}, Japan accepted in advance the va- 
rious obligations imposed on members of the United Nations 
(its intention to apply for United Nations membership was 
stated in the preamble); in return, the Allied Powers recog- 
nized that “Japan as a sovereign nation possesses the inherent 
right of individual or collective self-defense ... and... may 
voluntarily enter into collective security arrangements.” The 
second article [Art. 6} provided that all occupation forces 
should be withdrawn within ninety days after the treaty went 
into effect, with, however, the following significant qualifica- 
tion: 


Nothing in this provision shall, however, prevent the stationing or 
retention of foreign armed forces in Japanese territory under or 
in consequence of any bilateral or multilateral agreements which 
have been or may be made between one or more of the Allied 
Powers, on the one hand, and Japan on the other. 


In fact, such an agreement was already under negotiation. 
In the bilateral Security Treaty between the United States and 
Japan, signed on the same day as the Peace Treaty, it was pro- 
vided that American occupation forces would provisionally re- 
main in Japan in order to contribute to international peace and 
security in the Far East and to the security of Japan itself. Thus 
Article 6 provided the indispensable link between the Peace 
Treaty and the larger security edifice the United States was 
erecting in the Pacific. 


27 See especially the statements of Mr. Dulles, Mr. Younger, and Premier 
Yoshida to the San Francisco conference (Conference for the Conclusion and 
Signature of the Treaty of Peace with Japan, 78, 93-94, 277). 
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3. Climax at San Francisco 


The close tie-in between the Japanese Peace Treaty and 
America’s Pacific strategy was welcomed by some governments 
(notably Australia, New Zealand, and the Philippines), ac- 
cepted by many others (including Great Britain,”* France, and 
Canada), but strongly opposed by a third group which included 
India and Yugoslavia as well as the Soviet Union, Communist 
China, and their Stalinist associates. The opposition of the 
Stalinist world surprised no one, although the Russians had 
been given every opportunity to associate themselves with the 
treaty if they chose. The opposition of “neutral” states like 
India was rather more disturbing, especially because the Indian 
Government usually claimed to speak for non-Communist Asia 
as a whole and its views were listened to with deference in 
other Asian countries. 

That India should decline to associate itself with the par- 
ticular type of treaty drawn up by the United States and Great 
Britain was, however, scarcely surprising in view of its known 
aloofness toward the “cold war,’ sympathy for the stated as- 
pirations of Communist China, and championship of the ideas 
of Asian “independence” and nationalism. It was on this last 
point that the Indian Government chose to lay particular stress 
in its note to the United States declining the invitation to at- 
tend the San Francisco conference.”® The provisions concerning 
the Ryukyus and Bonins and the continuance of American 
forces in Japan, India argued, were incompatible with full 
Japanese sovereignty and with Japan’s restoration to ‘‘a position 
of honour, equality, and contentment among the free nations’ ; 


> 


the failure to settle the future of Japan’s other insular posses- 


*8 Foreign Secretary Morrison told the House of Commons on April 19 that 
“it would not have been unwelcome’ to Great Britain to be included in the 
proposed Pacific security pact, but that its exclusion did not “in any way preju- 
dice the close relationship between the United Kingdom and Australia and New 
Zealand.” See Parliamentary Debates, Weekly Hansard, House of Commons, 
April 19, 1951, 2015-2018. 

29 Indian note of August 23 and U.S. reply of August 25 in Department of State 
Bulletin, XXV, September 3, 1951, 385-388. 
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sions, furthermore, was a bar to signature of the treaty by coun- 
tries “specially interested in the maintenance of a stable peace 
in the Far East.” For these reasons, India would not sign the 
treaty but would independently take steps to end the state of 
war and establish diplomatic relations with Japan. 

This reasoning the United States flatly rejected, with signs 
of irritation that were unusual in its diplomatic exchanges with 
non-Stalinist countries. The tone on both sides of this corre- 
spondence detracted somewhat from the dignity of the pre- 
liminaries but offered exceptional insights into the mutual 
incomprehensions of the governments concerned. Happily for 
the success of the conference, the opinions advanced by India 
were not decisive in the minds of the other Asian governments. 
Although Burma refused to attend because of its dissatisfaction 
with the reparation provisions, seven ‘Far Eastern’”’ governments 
—Pakistan, Ceylon, Indonesia, the Philippines, and (by special 
arrangement with France) the Indochinese states of Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and Laos—attended the conference and signed the 
treaty. 

Contrasting with this mixed reaction on the part of the non- 
Communist states was the consistent and often ferocious op- 
position displayed by Moscow, Peking, and the minor Stalinist 
governments at every stage of the treaty’s development. This 
attitude did not stem from any failure on the part of the United 
States to maintain a correct deportment toward the U.S.S.R. 
“Throughout this period,” Mr. Dulles reported in August, 
“the Soviet Union took an active, though noncooperative part. 
I had several conferences with Yakov Malik and our Govern- 
ments have exchanged 10 memoranda and drafts” *°—presum- 
ably, however, with little expectation on either side that the 
differences would be appreciably narrowed. With regard to 
procedure, Moscow continued to insist, as it had done for years, 
that the treaty be drafted by the Council of Foreign Ministers, 
in which the U.S.S.R. possessed a veto. Substantively, it ob- 


30 Radio address, August 15, in Department of State Bulletin, XXV, August 
27, 1951, 346. The principal items in this correspondence are reproduced #bid., 
XXIII, December 4, 1950, 881-882; XXIV, 1951, 65-66, 453, 852-858; XXV, 
July 23, 1951, 138-144. 
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jected most strongly to the security features of the American 
draft and to its departure from the Cairo and Yalta agreements, 
though the Soviet counterproposals also laid stress on the 
promotion of Japan’s development as a “‘peace-loving, demo- 
cratic, independent state’ according to the Soviet meaning 
of those words. 

Both the U.S.S.R. and Communist China endeavored in their 
propaganda to accentuate the differences among the Allies, 
rally Asian nationalism against the prospective rearmament and 
alleged “enslavement” of Japan, and play upon what they 
habitually represented as America’s aggressive and imperialist 
designs. In Japan itself, the local Communists and their foreign 
inciters appealed to recollections of the last war and dread of 
a future one which, they suggested, would probably mean a 
Communist victory in that part of the world. Through the sum- 
mer, while armistice negotiations languished at Kaesong, Chi- 
nese Communist organs treated the Japanese to a varied cam- 
paign of enticements and threats, well calculated to arouse ap- 
prehensions that Japanese cooperation with the United States 
might bring the Sino-Soviet alliance treaty of 1950 into opera- 
tion against Japan.** 

The energy of this propaganda, coupled with the obduracy 
of the Communist negotiators at Kaesong and the massing of 
Chinese armies behind the Korean front, gave a rather porten- 
tous interest to the announcement on August 13 that a Soviet 
delegation headed by Gromyko would attend the San Francisco 
conference and present its own proposals concerning the peace 
treaty. “We are not yet clear as to what this means,” Mr. 
Dulles commented on August 15. “We hope that it does not 
mean that the Russians are sending a wrecking crew to try to 
demolish a structure of Japanese peace which has been built 
carefully and soundly until now it is complete save for the 
formal dedication. If such tactics should be tried,” he added, 


81 Cf, Shintaro Ryu, “The Timing of Japan’s Peace Treaty,” Far Eastern Survey, 
XX, September 26, 1951, 165-168. Chinese Communist objections were officially 
summarized in a statement by Premier Chou En-lai broadcast by the Peking 
radio on August 15. 
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“we are confident that they would fail.” ** To make sure that 
they would fail and that the conference would confine itself to 
accepting the treaty already negotiated, the United States drew 
up and circulated (with the concurrence of Great Britain as co- 
sponsor of the conference) a set of special rules of procedure 
which rigidly limited the scope of debate and the possibilities 
for parliamentary sabotage.** 

In other respects the auguries for San Francisco were gen- 
erally if not overwhelmingly favorable. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment, aided by an Imperial Rescript addressed to the special 
session of the Diet which had been called to consider the final 
draft, had consolidated public and political support for the set- 
tlement and for its own more openly pro-Western and anti- 
Communist position. Despite some criticism of so-called “secret 
diplomacy” and the “‘sacrifice’” of Japanese territory, a sem- 
blance of multiparty support was obtained when the Democrats 
authorized their chairman to join the delegation and sign the 
Peace Treaty, though not the Security Treaty with the United 
States. The Ryokofukai or Green Breeze Society, a very con- 
servative group of some importance in the upper house, was 
also represented in the delegation. The Socialists sent no dele- 
gates but did send observers, a sign that their opposition was 
becoming less absolute as popular opinion swung to the gov- 
ernment’s side. 

A somewhat analogous trend was discernable in the United 
States itself, where President Truman was able to name a gen- 
uinely bipartisan delegation reminiscent of the one that had at- 
tended the Paris Peace Conference in 1946. Although one or 
two Senators from the minority party denounced the treaty as 
“another sell-out in Asia” which “gives the Soviet Union every- 
thing it could possibly desire,” ** these opinions were not 
noticeably shared by the Republican membership of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. In addition to Secretary Acheson, Am- 
bassador Dulles, and Senator Connally, the ten-man delegation 


32 Radio address, August 15, loc. cit., 346. 


83 Department of State Bulletin, XXV, September 17, 1951, 450-452. 
34 New York Times, August 25, 1951. 
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included several Republicans who had been among the bitterest 
critics of the administration’s general Far Eastern policy and, 
as participants in the MacArthur hearings, had within days 
put their names to a document branding that policy a “catas- 
trophic failure.” *° 

Such broad political support testified to the fact that the Pa- 
cific settlement engineered by Mr. Dulles did not err on the 
side of leniency toward the Communist world. And further evi- 
dence of the hardening official attitude toward the Stalinist 
governments was provided at the conference itself, where Sec- 
retary Acheson as chairman headed off the obstructive maneu- 
vers of the Communist delegations with a firmness and presence 
of mind that won expressions of admiration from some of his 
most determined American critics. 

The frustration of the Soviet, Polish, and Czechoslovak del- 
egations actually provided the main excitement of a conference 
which in other respects smoothly followed its preordained 
course from September 4 to September 8. Failing to get a hear- 
ing for their proposals to invite Communist China and throw 
out the Anglo-American rules of procedure, the Communist 
delegates expended the limited time allotted to them in attack- 
ing the treaty draft and extolling a series of amendments which 
the Russians managed to smuggle into the conference even 
though debarred from officially placing them on the agenda. 
These amendments would have completely reversed the char- 
acter of the treaty by depriving Japan and the Ryukyus of 
American protection, excluding them from the United States 
“defensive perimeter,” and exposing them to the full force of 
Soviet influence. Several of the proposals had an appearance 
of benevolence toward Japan itself as well as toward other 
countries interested in Japanese demilitarization and repara- 
tions. Their probable net result, however, could be inferred 
from one provision which would in effect have closed Japanese 
straits to the warships of any nation except the Soviet Union.** 


35 Cf. above, p. 113. The full delegation is listed in Department of State Bulle- 
tin, XXV, September 3, 1951, 384-385. 

36 Speech of A. A. Gromyko, September 5, in Conference for the Conclusion and 
Signature of the Treaty of Peace with Japan, cited, 119-122. 
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The discomfiture of the Communist delegations at their 
failure to secure consideration of these proposals was completed 
by the overwhelming support which, despite their warnings, 
was given to the Anglo-American draft by the spokesmen for 
the remaining forty-nine governments. Most welcome to the 
sponsors was the approval of the Asian states, especially 
Ceylon and Pakistan. One delegate after another arose to ex- 
press the view that the draft represented the greatest possible 
area of agreement among the nations willing to negotiate a 
settlement, was a good treaty if not a perfect one, and, by 
restoring Japan to independence and initiating a Pacific security 
structure, would serve the interests of world peace and the coun- 
tries defending it. 

Nevertheless the delegates took occasion to express the par- 
ticular views and reservations of their respective governments. 
Australia and New Zealand indicated that they would have 
welcomed a limitation on Japanese rearmament. Foreign Secre- 
tary Carlos P. Romulo eloquently voiced Philippine apprehen- 
sions about Japan’s future conduct and reserved his govern- 
ment’s right to negotiate directly with Japan on reparations, 
any provision of the treaty notwithstanding. Indonesia asked 
for, and obtained, an assurance from the Japanese delegation 
that Japan would pay adequate reparations and make satisfac- 
tory arrangements concerning fishing in Indonesian waters. 
Both Britain and Egypt referred to Japan’s prewar trading 
methods; and the latter, obsessed as always with the presence 
of British troops in the Suez Canal zone, expressed anxiety 
about Japan’s future sovereignty in light of the arrangement 
for maintenance of foreign troops in the country. Norway was 
interested in a Japanese agreement on the limitation of whal- 
ing, and the Netherlands in reparations for civilian wartime 
prisoners of the Japanese. 

But perhaps most interest attached to the speech of Premier 
Yoshida himself, as the bearer of Japan’s first official message 
to the postwar world. “The Japanese Delegation,” he said, 
“gladly accepts this fair and generous treaty.” It showed ‘a 
magnanimity unparalleled in history.” Yet there were certain 
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points which caused the Japanese “pain and anxiety.” They 
were unhappy about the loss of the Ryukyus and Bonins, the 
Kuriles, and Southern Sakhalin, and hoped that the former 
islands, at any rate, would be returned to Japanese adminis- 
tration as soon as security considerations permitted. Japan was 
keenly conscious of the difficult task it faced in the economic 
field, and Mr. Yoshida could only hope that the Allied nations 
would keep the door open to Japanese participation in the 
world’s economic life. He also appealed to the Allied Powers 
to do what they could to speed the repatriation of Japanese 
who had not returned from Soviet captivity. 

Turning to broad political matters, Premier Yoshida pointed 
to the “sinister forces of totalitarian oppression and tyranny 
. . . Sweeping over half the Asiatic continent,” which, he said, 
made it imperative for Japan to take “an adequate security 
measure” in concert with the United States. But, he went on, 
this decision ‘‘should not raise the bugbear of Japanese peril.” 


Japan, beaten and battered, dispossessed of her overseas posses- 
sions and resources, is absolutely incapable of equipping herself 
for modern warfare to such an extent as to make her a military 
menace to her neighbors. For that she has not the materials; she 
has not the means; she has not the will. . .. My people have been 
among those who suffered greatly from the destruction and devas- 
tation of the recent war. Purged by that suffering of all untoward 
ambition, of all desire for the path of military conquest, my people 
burn now with a passionate desire to live at peace with their neigh- 
bors in the Far East, and in the entire world, and to rebuild their 
society so that it will in ever greater fullness yield a better life for 
all. Japan has opened a new chapter in its history.57 


4. Japan and the New Pacific 


The formal opening of this “new chapter” took place on 
September 8 when the Treaty of Peace was signed by all the 
participating nations except the U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland. On the same day, also in San Francisco, the United 
States and Japan signed their bilateral Security Treaty. Mean- 


87 Speech of September 7, ibid., 277-281. 
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while, a Mutual Defense Treaty between the United States and 
the Philippines had been signed in Washington on August 30; 
and a Tripartite Security Treaty linking the United States, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand had been initialed in Washington on 
July 12 and was signed on September 1 in San Francisco. 

Though technically separate and distinct, these treaties ob- 
viously were influenced by a common conception and formed 
parts of a single whole. Collectively, they represented a big 
step toward a general Pacific security pact such as had long 
been advocated by some political leaders in the United States 
and abroad. Being bilateral or trilateral in form, however, they 
were adjusted to the situations of the individual countries, ap- 
plied only to cases where a well-defined and recognized recip- 
rocal security interest existed, and avoided the complications in- 
volved in dealing with militarily weak and politically ‘‘neutral- 
ist’ states like Indonesia and Burma. Indeed, to a large extent 
they merely formalized existing obligations and relationships, 
and did little if anything to enhance the security of threatened 
areas on or adjacent to the Asiatic continent such as Indonesia, 
Malaya, and Formosa. 

Most essential from the American point of view was the 
Security Treaty with Japan, which was to come into force simul- 
taneously with the Peace Treaty. Its preamble, after pointing 
out that Japan initially would lack the means to assure its own 
self-defense, went on to state the attitudes of both countries: 
Japan desires, as a provisional arrangement for its defense, that 


the U.S.A. should maintain armed forces of its own in and about 
Japan so as to deter armed attack upon Japan. 


The U.S.A., in the interest of peace and security, is presently will- 
ing to maintain certain of its armed forces in and about Japan, in 
the expectation, however, that Japan will itself increasingly assume 
responsibility for its own defense against direct and indirect ag- 
gression, always avoiding any armament which could be an offen- 
sive threat or serve other than to promote peace and security in 
accordance with the purposes and principles of the United Nations 
Charter.*§ 


88 Text in Department of State Bulletin, XXV, September 17, 1951, 464-465 
(“United States of America” is spelled out in the original). The last clause is 
the only reference in either treaty to any limitation of Japanese armaments. 
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Article I of the treaty granted the United States the right 
“to dispose United States land, air and sea forces in and about 
Japan” and specified that they might be utilized 


to contribute to the maintenance of international peace and secu- 
rity in the Far East and to the security of Japan against armed at- 
tack from without, including assistance given at the express re- 
quest of the Japanese Government to put down large-scale inter- 
nal riots and disturbances in Japan, caused through instigation or 
intervention by an outside Power or Powers. 


Other articles provided that no military rights might be granted 
to other powers without the consent of the United States; that 
the conditions governing the disposition of United States armed 
forces should be determined by an administrative agreement be- 
tween the two governments; *® and that the treaty should ex- 
pire when the two governments agreed that its purposes were 
satisfactorily assured by United Nations arrangements or “‘al- 
ternative individual or collective security dispositions.’’ An ac- 
companying exchange of notes ensured that Japanese facilities 
and services would continue to be available for the forces of 
United Nations members in any United Nations action in the 
Far East. 

The Triparitite Security Treaty,*® which gave effect to a long- 
standing desire of the Australian and New Zealand govern- 
ments for a more clear-cut relationship to the United States and 
thus helped to secure their backing of the Japanese peace settle- 
ment, was considerably less far-reaching in its concrete provis- 


ions. The purposes of the three governments, according to the 
preamble, were 


[1] to declare publicly and formally their sense of unity, so that 
no potential aggressor could be under the illusion that any of 
them stand alone in the Pacific area, and 

{2} further to coordinate their efforts for collective defense for 
the preservation of peace and security pending the development 


of a more comprehensive system of regional security in the Pacific 
area. 


39 Such an agreement was signed in Tokyo on February 28, 1952 (text sbid., 
XXVI, March 10, 1952, 382-390). 

40 [bid., XXV, July 23, 1951, 148-149. This treaty was ratified by the U.S. Sen- 
ate on March 20 and entered into force on April 29, 1952. 
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The eleven articles of the treaty bore some superficial resem- 
blance to provisions of the North Atlantic Treaty. Like that 
treaty, it pledged the parties to peaceful settlement of their in- 
ternational disputes [ Art. I}; self-help and mutual aid in main- 
taining and developing their defense capacities [ Art. II}; con- 
sultation in the event of a threat to territorial integrity, polit- 
ical independence or security (in the Pacific) [Art. III}; and 
respect for obligations under the United Nations Charter { Art. 
VI}. It even established a Council, consisting of Foreign Minis- 
ters or their deputies [Art. VII}, which was authorized to 
maintain a consultative relationship with interested “States, 
Regional Organizations, Associations of States or other author- 
ities in the Pacific area” [Art. VIII}. 

But the essential or “operative” article of the Tripartite 
Treaty was considerably less definite than the corresponding 
provisions of the North Atlantic Treaty or of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance signed at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1947. Both of those treaties had declared, subject to appro- 
priate geographical limitations, that an armed attack against 
any of the parties would be considered an attack against them 
all, and would be met by “‘action’” of a more or less clearly 
specified nature. But the use of this language in the North 
Atlantic Treaty (though it was less clear than the European 
members of the pact would have desired) had presented a seri- 
ous obstacle to ratification by the Senate and caused recurrent 
discomfort in that body ever since. Its repetition in the new 
treaty would hardly have commended that document to the 
Senate in its present mood. Thus the Tripartite Security Treaty 
fell back on language more nearly reminiscent of the Monroe 
Doctrine: 


Each Party recognizes that an armed attack in the Pacific area on 
any of the Parties would be dangerous to its own peace and safety 
and declares that it would act to meet the common danger in ac- 
cordance with its constitutional processes. [ Art. IV.] 


A later article specified that this obligation would arise in case 
of an armed attack 
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on the metropolitan territory of any of the Parties, or on the island 
territories under its jurisdiction in the Pacific or on its armed 
forces, public vessels or aircraft in the Pacific. [ Art. V.} 

This presumably would include an attack on the Ryukyus or on 
United States forces in or around Japan.** To this limited ex- 
tent Australia and New Zealand, which had been averse to un- 
dertaking any direct engagement vis-a-vis Japan, recognized 
that their own security and that of Japan had become interde- 
pendent. 

The Mutual Defense Treaty with the Philippines ** paral- 
leled the Australia-New Zealand treaty except that (1) it made 
no reference to Philippine participation in a multilateral Coun- 
cil but merely called for consultation between the parties “from 
time to time’; and (2) it stipulated that “any existing agree- 
ments or understandings” between the Philippines and the 
United States were in no way altered or diminished. 

In reality these existing agreements and understandings, 
under which the United States was as closely involved in the 
defense of the Philippines as in that of Japan, had seemed to 
officials in Washington to be adequate as they stood. “The 
whole world knows,” President Truman had said on April 18, 
in announcing the proposed treaty with Australia and New 
Zealand, ‘that the United States recognizes that an armed at- 
tack on the Philippines would be looked upon by the United 
States as dangerous to its own peace and safety and that it 
would act accordingly.” * 

But this affirmation had not been entirely satisfactory to the 
Philippine Government, which had led the agitation for a Pa- 
cific pact in the past and disliked seeing the project brought to 
fruition by others. Acute and general discontent with the pro- 
spective Japanese Peace Treaty heightened the Philippine Gov- 
ernment’s embarrassment, especially when the opposition Na- 
cionalista party threatened to make the administration’s pro- 


41 John Foster Dulles, “Security in the Pacific,” Foreign Affairs, XXX, Janu- 
ary 1952, 181. 

42 Department of State Bulletin, XXV, August 27, 1951, 335. This treaty was 
ratified by the U.S. Senate on March 20 and by the Philippine Senate on May 
12, 1952. 

43 [bid., XXIV, April 30, 1951, 699. 
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American policy an issue in the November congressional elec- 
tions. Largely to facilitate Philippine support of the Peace 
Treaty, American representatives in Manila helped to formu- 
late a suitable text which President Elpidio Quirino could de- 
scribe as the “‘first fruit’ of his own broader vision. At the sign- 
ing ceremony and subsequently, he and Secretary Romulo con- 
tinued to stress their interest in a broader Pacific security system 
and their agreement with Governor Thomas E. Dewey and 
other Americans who were expressing themselves along similar 
lines.** 

Such a pact undoubtedly would be something to aim at in the 
future. For the moment, however, the United States was more 
concerned to complete the work already begun in the treaties 
with Japan and the other countries of the “offshore island 
chain.” The immediate need, Mr. Dulles said, was “not more 
treaties, but more will to act together’—and, in the first in- 
stance, the will to dissipate those “unreasoned fears” which 
still divided Japan from its late enemies and, in a larger sense, 
still barred fruitful collaboration between Orientals and West- 
erners.*° Much more than the destiny of Japan itself would de- 
pend on the effort now projected to establish the aggressor of 
ten years ago as the bulwark of peace and democracy in the 
Far East. 

The first barrier was triumphantly surmounted when both 
houses of the Japanese Diet ratified the Peace Treaty and the 
Security Treaty, promptly and by unexpectedly large major- 
ities. Once again an affirmative though somewhat generally 
worded statement by the Emperor, coupled with the strong 
and universal desire for the end of the occupation, proved more 
influential than the misgivings expressed by intellectual, left- 
ist, and other adversaries of the settlement. A serious contro- 
versy within the Socialist party was resolved by a decision to 
support the Peace Treaty but oppose the Security Pact, though 
many of the Socialists participating in the House of Represent- 


44 Tbid., XXV, 423-425; New York Times, September 19 (Dewey) and 20 
(Quirino), 1951. 
45 Foreign Affairs, XXX, January 1952, 184. 
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atives actually voted against both treaties. The full vote in the 
lower house on October 26 was 307 to 47 for the Peace Treaty 
and 289 to 71 for the Security Treaty; in the House of Coun- 
cilors, where the government's position was weaker, the treaties 
were endorsed on November 18 by the smaller majorities of 
174 to 45 and 147 to 76 respectively. Ten days later, ratifica- 
tion of the Peace Treaty was completed in the United King- 
dom, not without grumbling by the Bevan faction; Honduras, 
on December 19, became the second of the Allied Powers to 
ratify the treaty. 

Congress being in recess, ratification by the United States 
Senate would have to be deferred until early 1952.*° Little 
serious resistance was anticipated, despite the lively dissatisfac- 
tion expressed by some Senators over the treaty’s exclusion of 
Nationalist China. It was, however, a forgone conclusion that 
future Japanese developments would be closely watched from 
Capitol Hill, and that sharp protests would be raised if Japan 
showed any sign of deviating from policies favored by the 
United States. This would apply not only to the agreements to 
be negotiated on the status of American forces in Japan but 
also, and more especially, to the whole question of Japan’s 
orientation in the ‘‘cold war.” The very problems which had 
been sidestepped during the treaty-making process might still 
have a decisive influence on Japan’s international future. 

Most critical of these problems, and most deeply wrapped 
in uncertainties, was Japan’s future relationship to its great 
Far Eastern neighbor. By the Treaty of Peace, Japan had merely 
renounced all special rights and interests in China. Almost 
everything else remained ambiguous, except for the one unmis- 
takable fact that Japan was being pulled one way by political 
considerations and another by geographic and economic factors. 
Japan was, at bottom, one of the countries whose situation 
made it extremely difficult to shun relations with the mainland 
of China, even though the mainland was Communist-controlled. 
Political factors, including dislike of Communism and depend- 


46 Both the Peace Treaty and the Security Pact were ratified by the Senate March 
20 and entered into force April 28, 1952. 
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ence on the United States, might neutralize this basic attraction 
but could not eliminate it. Hence Japan, like Britain—like the 
United States itself, for that matter—was bound to experience 
a good deal of discomfort as long as political conditions pre- 
vented it from establishing a normal relationship with China as 
a whole. Involved in the same discomfort were all other gov- 
ernments that maintained relations with Japan and were inter- 
ested in the future of the Far East. 

The symbol of this discomfort was the obligation Japan had 
undertaken at San Francisco to conclude a peace treaty with an 
unspecified Chinese government. Uncertainty as to just how 
Japan planned to fulfill this commitment was causing some 
uneasiness in congressional quarters, and the suggestion had 
been made that American ratification should be delayed until 
Japan made a definite choice for Nationalist China. In Decem- 
ber, Premier Yoshida had the opportunity to learn of this feel- 
ing at first hand when Ambassador Dulles and two Senators 
from the Foreign Relations Committee visited Tokyo “to look 
over the situation” in preparation for the Senate hearings. 
Under such conditions, it is unnecessary to assume that any 
“pressure” was applied, as was subsequently alleged in some 
Japanese and British circles. The pressure, if any, was inherent 
in the circumstances themselves. On December 24 Premier 
Yoshida wrote a letter to Mr. Dulles giving assurances (1) 
that his government was prepared, as soon as legally possible, 
to conclude a treaty reestablishing normal relations with ‘the 
National Government of the Republic of China,” and (2) that 
it had no intention of concluding a bilateral treaty with “the 
Communist regime of China.” Mr. Dulles replied commend- 
ing him for “the courageous and forthright manner in which 
you face up to this difficult and controversial matter.” *7 

The expressions of discontent which this action evoked in 
Japanese quarters, conservative as well as leftist, reflected no 
particular love of Communist China and were only partially 


47 Dulles statement, December 6, in Department of State Bulletin, XXV, De- 
cember 17, 1951, 977; Yoshida-Dulles correspondence, ibid., XXVI, January 
28, 1952, 120. Cf. the critical comments of Herbert Morrison in Parliamentary 
Debates, Weekly Hansard, House of Commons, February 26, 1952, 953-957. 
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attributable to resentment at what might look like outside in- 
terference in Japanese concerns. The basic objection was eco- 
nomic. Political aloofness from mainland China, it was argued, 
implied curtailment of trade relationships, and this in turn 
threatened to aggravate the difficulty of Japan’s general inter- 
national economic position. 

The exact degree to which Japan’s economic welfare depended 
on trade with mainland China was a matter on which there were 
wide differences of opinion. Before the war, such exchanges 
had amounted to roughly one-fifth of Japan’s total overseas 
trade; in the later years of the occupation, they had dwindled 
to almost negligible proportions, and Premier Yoshida told the 
San Francisco Conference that their importance had “often 
been exaggerated.” At the moment, the virtual closure of the 
China market did not appear to have adversely affected Japan’s 
recovery. Though foreign trade still remained far below the pre- 
war volume, industrial production had surpassed the 1934- 
1936 level, exports were still growing, and foreign exchange 
earnings and holdings continued to increase. American eco- 
nomic aid, except for a $160 million credit for facilities pro- 
vided to occupation troops, had come to an end in mid-1951, 
and there was no expectation that it would be renewed unless 
further assistance proved necessary in connection with Japan’s 
prospective rearmament. 

A good deal of this progress, however, was attributable to 
adventitious factors such as the opportunity to process supplies 
needed in connection with the Korean war. Basically Japan’s 
economic situation remained far from sound, especially if ac- 
count was taken of an urgent need for new investment capital 
and of the probability that at least some reparations charges 
would be imposed as a result of prospective negotiations with 
the Philippines, Indonesia, and Burma. 

Of all the countries interested in East-West trade, Japan 
was one of those which would find it most difficult to renounce 
its markets and sources of supply in Communist-controlled areas. 
The iron ore, coking coal, and other materials that would nor- 
mally be obtained from China would have to be sought else- 
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where, often at higher prices and in scarce currencies. Japa- 
nese goods and services which might otherwise have found an 
outlet in China—or the U.S.S.R.—would somehow have to be 
sold within the non-Communist world. Japanese shipping 
would have to compete more strenuously with British, Dutch, 
and American shipping; Japanese textiles with Lancashire tex- 
tiles; Japanese fisheries with the fishing interests of North and 
South America. The adjustments could no doubt be made, 
provided that, as Premier Yoshida had urged at San Francisco, 
the door was “kept open by all countries as widely as possible.” 
But the greater the difficulties experienced by Japan in its eco- 
nomic dealings with the non-Communist world, the stronger 
would be the attraction of the Communist alternative and, conse- 
quently, the greater Japan’s susceptibility to the enticements of 
Moscow and Peking. 

Closely related to its economic status was another great prob- 
lem of Japan’s future, the direction of its internal development 
once the occupation ended and the Japanese regained control 
of their own destinies. How complete was Japan’s conversion 
from its authoritarian, militaristic past? How long would its 
people continue, in Premier Yoshida’s words, to “burn with a 
passionate desire’’ for peace and social progress? That, after 
all, was the vital question, on the answer to which hinged the 
validity of all that had been done at San Francisco. 

The variegated Japanese scene, like that of Germany on the 
other side of the world, furnished material for skepticism as 
well as optimism. Some observers found Premier Yoshida’s 
assurances less impressive than the trend toward abandonment 
of the early occupation reforms which had been gathering mo- 
mentum ever since Japan’s emergence as an important factor in 
the East-West struggle. Social and political democratization 
had been increasingly subordinated to immediate economic and 
defense goals; in some ways the most noteworthy consequence 
of the progressive transfer of governmental responsibility to 
the Japanese had been a large-scale rehabilitation of Japanese 
public figures associated with the pre-1945 regime. In May, 
shortly after General Ridgway had authorized the government 
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to undertake a review of the various ordinances issued under 
occupation directives, it became known that nearly 70,000 in- 
dividuals barred from public life by the occupation had been 
“depurged” and enabled to resume activity. Thousands more 
were rehabilitated in August. Meanwhile the decentralized 
police system was being given up, parts of the widely acclaimed 
land reform were under attack, and it was no secret that revi- 
sion of postwar labor, economic, educational, and civil liberties 
legislation was under official study.** 

But if Japan showed some tendency to revert to the prewar 
pattern in its internal life, there was at least no overt reasser- 
tion as yet of the militaristic tendencies which the Allies had 
pledged themselves to stamp out. On the contrary, Japanese 
nationalism seemed for the moment to find adequate expression 
in resisting the very idea of rearmament. As in Germany, an 
“antimilitarist’” attitude fitted the momentary national mood 
better than a “‘militarist’’ one and, as a by-product, tended to 
increase the national bargaining power in relations with the 
outside world. Although the Security Treaty with the United 
States was based on the clear assumption that Japan would “in- 
creasingly assume responsibility for its own defense,” Premier 
Yoshida and his associates had never given an unequivocal com- 
mitment in this sense. Apart from a modest expansion of the 
75,000-man National Police Reserve established in 1950, there 
were no plans for recruiting an adequate defense force or even 
for modifying the constitutional article providing that “land, 
sea, and air forces, as well as other war potential, will never 
be maintained.” When Mr. Dulles revisited Tokyo in Decem- 
ber, it was reported that he had felt called upon to remind the 
Japanese that the Peace Treaty carried with it “moral obliga- 
tions” to provide armed forces as well as other assistance to 
the collective security endeavors of the free world.*® 


48 Typical unofficial evaluations of the post-treaty Japanese scene are those of 
Lindesay Parrott, “Problems and Prospects of the New Japan,” New York Times 
Magazine, November 25, 1951, 14 ff.; David K. Eichler, ‘‘The Future of the 
New Japan,” Yale Review, XLI, December 1951, 161-180; and Miriam S. Far- 
ley, “Japan and US: Post-Treaty Problems,” Far Eastern Survey, XXI, Febru- 
ary 27, 1952, 33-38. 

49 New York Times, December 14, 1951. 
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The situation was fraught with too many uncertainties to 
justify a prediction as to Japan’s future impact on the life of 
the Pacific peoples. What could be said, and was eloquently 
pointed out by Mr. Dulles among others, was that as much 
would depend on Japan's late enemies as on the Japanese them- 
selves. The Japanese could not become “sustaining members of 
the free world” unless they were genuinely accepted as such by 
the other nations concerned, and in the first instance by the 
United States. Of special significance not only to Japan but to 
the whole of Asia would be the impending shift of Americans 
“from the rdle of conquerors to one of cooperation in friendly 
association with the Japanese as sovereign equals.” On the suc- 
cess of that transformation—in which, Mr. Dulles noted, many 
Asians frankly did not believe—would depend America’s future 
status in the continent where Soviet imperialism was finding its 
most powerful expression. We must do our part, Mr. Dulles 
wrote, to justify the faith of those Asian nations which had 
trusted us sufficiently to sign the Peace Treaty; otherwise we ran 
the risk of “being expelled from Japan and seeing all Asia con- 
solidated against us.” °° 

The Pacific treaties of 1951 gave no automatic guarantee to 
any nation. They did offer an unusually good opportunity, if 
the mood of San Francisco persisted, for Japan’s physical and 
moral assimilation into the free world and for the commence- 


ment of lasting collaboration among the maritime peoples of 
the Pacific. 


50 Foreign Affairs, XXX, January 1952, 185-186. 
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CHAPTER SIX 
THE WORLD ECONOMY IN 1951 


THROUGHOUT 1951 it was the endeavor of practically all the 
major nations to attain as rapidly as possible a condition of 
armed strength in which they would have less to fear from a 
possible general war. The members of the North Atlantic alli- 
ance, who had thus far stood at a serious military-strategic dis- 
advantage in comparison with the Soviet bloc, were striving to 
overcome existing handicaps in the hope of dissuading their 
antagonist from resorting to aggression and in the determina- 
tion to defend themselves effectively if necessary. The Soviets, 
likewise, had intensified their military preparations in the wake 
of the Korean outbreak and, despite their peaceful protesta- 
tions, were bending every effort to maintain their superiority in 
decisive areas of military strength. With their tremendous 
masses of trained manpower, they had little incentive to in- 
crease the number of divisions under arms but seemed to lay great 
stress on providing more and better equipment for their fight- 
ing men on the ground, in the air, and at sea. In the Western 
nations, too, the critical factor was equipment rather than man- 
power. The primary reason why new divisions for General 
Eisenhower's army were not raised more speedily was the time 
required to produce the guns, the tanks, and the hundreds of 
other items needed to create an effective fighting force while 
still attempting to maintain the civilian economies on an even 
keel. 

Although the ultimate objective on both sides was increased 
military power, their efforts to this end and the resultant prob- 
lems lay essentially in the economic sphere. The really focal 
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points of the East-West struggle lay not along the Iron Curtain 
or even the Korean battlefront but in mines, railroad yards, 
drafting rooms, factories, and accounting offices hundreds or 
thousands of miles behind the lines. Many millions of individ- 
uals in several dozen countries were involved in the complex 
processes of translating raw materials into military ‘“‘end-items.” 
Many millions more—probably the greater part of the earth’s 
population—experienced some of the indirect effects in such 
forms as mounting taxes, scarcities, inflation, and fluctuations 
in the labor market. 

What both parts of the world were engaged on, at bottom, 
was a diversion of resources to military ends on a scale that 
was without precedent in peacetime experience. But, despite 
the scope of the operation and the rapid development of new 
sources of supply, the available resources lagged far behind the 
demands of the respective military machines. Sharp competition 
was the result—competition between different nations partici- 
pating in the arms race, between different interests within a 
single national economy, between military production, civilian 
production, production for export, and investment. Individual 
nations and groups fared well or badly in this competition de- 
pending upon such factors as their economic bargaining power 
and control of natural resources. The task for economic states- 
manship was to devise such adjustments, incentives, and appor- 
tionment of burdens as would enable each nation and group to 
contribute most effectively over the long term to the common 
cause in which it was engaged. 

These endeavors went forward for the most part in two water- 
tight compartments which corresponded to the political and 
military separation between East and West. Some economic 
contact persisted between the two worlds, but on a scale so re- 
duced that observers were usually more struck by its exceptional 
character than by its continuing economic importance for the 
parties involved. Little was known about the details of the 
Soviet-directed economic mobilization behind the Iron Curtain, 
except that it had been going on without interruption since 
World War II, had been expanded in scale since the Korean 
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war began, and in a general way was giving rise to the same 
kinds of problems that beset the non-Communist nations. Ob- 
scure as were the ways of the Soviet budget, only one interpre- 
tation could be placed on Moscow’s announcement in March 
1951 that the annual rate of avowedly military expenditure was 
jumping from 82.9 million to 96.4 billion rubles. Nor was it 
easy to miss the significance of a decision, revealed by Deputy 
Premier Lavrenti P. Beriya on November 6, to reduce the out- 
put of tractors by almost 25 percent in the year ahead. Fac- 
tories that made tractors could also make tanks." 

Western rearmament, by contrast, was enveloped in clouds 
of statistics and official reports that sometimes seemed to exag- 
gerate the complexity of the issues involved. The basic prob- 
lems became clearer if the non-Communist world was thought 
of as a tripartite entity comprising two highly industrialized 
areas, North America and Western Europe, plus a group of 
assorted overseas territories which functioned primarily as sup- 
pliers of raw materials and primary products. One important 
set of problems concerned the development of production in 
the overseas territories and the allocation of their products to 
the two industrial areas. A second concerned the distribution 
of the coal, steel, machine tools, and military items produced in 
North America between prospective users in that continent, in 
Western Europe, and, to a lesser extent, overseas. A third had 
to do with the financing of these transactions and especially 
with the apportionment of the financial burdens between the 
United States and its partners in Western Europe, whose im- 
portance to the common defense exceeded their ability to pay 
for tanks, airplanes, and other material shipped across the At- 
lantic. A fourth and even more complex range of problems in- 
volved the correlation of the several phases of the rearmament 
effort with the larger aims and purposes of the free world, stra- 
tegic, economic, and political or ideological. 

In all these matters the United States held the central and 
decisive position, in the new period of quasi-war economy just 
as in the preceding period of world reconstruction. This coun- 


1Cf. the analysis of Harry Schwartz in New York Times, February 3, 1952. 
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try’s actions would largely determine how successfully the prob- 
lems were faced and how effectively the efforts of the free 
nations were mobilized. And, rather more than in previous 
years, American authorities seemed agreed on at least the 
broad outlines of an economic policy inspired by the emer- 
gency. Where previously they had tended to oscillate between 
such opposite concepts as multilateralism and economic na- 
tionalism, East-West trade and economic warfare, they now 
unanimously proclaimed the preeminence of rearmament and 
the subordinate importance of all other considerations at home 
and abroad.” 

Yet the practical application of this doctrine of “rearmament 
first” was fraught with considerable difficulties. In the United 
States, as we have noted, the entire rearmament program had 
to be rephased in September 1951 in order to relieve what was 
felt to be an undue strain on the national economy. In the out- 
side world, rearmament raised even greater complications be- 
cause the economies in question were weaker to begin with, the 
sacrifices demanded from the individual citizen were relatively 
heavier, and neither fear of the U.S.S.R. nor confidence in the 
United States was strong enough to make the new burdens 
readily acceptable. Economic and psychological factors pro- 
duced a current of resistance to American policy which was 
discernible in many parts of the world and occasionally caused 
an explosive reaction like the left-wing Laborite revolt in the 
United Kingdom.* 

The scope and implications of this response were clearer by 
the end of 1951 than they had been at the beginning, and some 
prominent American officials were beginning to warn against 
overemphasizing rearmament at the expense of other objectives. 
Especially striking were the remarks of Richard M. Bissell, Jr., 
deputy administrator of the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration and, briefly, of its successor, the Mutual Security Agency. 


2 Cf. the typical directive of Defense Mobilization Director Wilson, May 29, in 
Department of State Bulletin, XXV, July 2, 1951, 29-30. 
3 Cf. above, pp. 152 and 163-164. 
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The American position in world affairs, Bissell said, has retro- 
gressed alarmingly in the past year because people have become 
convinced that we are for rearmament alone and because all pre- 
tense that we are for anything else has been completely stripped 
away. It has become a major heresy in Washington to suggest that 
continued economic progress was intended as part of the rearma- 
ment program. Actually nothing is more necessary than economic 
and social health of the participating countries if the rearmament 
program is to be achieved. A well-knit social fabric is necessary to 
the support of any military effort.* 


That such views could be considered “‘heretical” emphasized 
the degree to which American policy had become preoccupied 
with this one aspect of the broad responsibilities confronting 
the United States. Largely because of this preoccupation and 
the unfamiliarity of the situation it produced, 1951 was at best 
a year of trial and error in United States foreign economic 
policy. As expressed in congressional enactments on trade and 
tariff matters and on foreign aid or “mutual security,” that 
policy still seemed the reflection of a somewhat simplified view 
of the world economy and America’s place in it. Much more 
experience would evidently be required before legislators and 
citizens began to realize that international economic problems 
were facets of the larger problem of preserving a free world. 


1. America’s Changing Objectives 


To meet the complexities of the new world situation, the 
United States was equipped with a somewhat uncoordinated set 
of economic doctrines and policies which, like those of most of 
its associates, had been carried forward from earlier years, 
showed the influence of recent developments, but were still sub- 
ject to modification in the light of changing and largely un- 
foreseeable circumstances. Thus American economic policy as 
developed by the executive and legislative branches through 
1951 was marked by certain conflicts and contradictions which 
were not and perhaps could not have been fully reconciled 
while the international outlook was so ambiguous. Though 
4 New York Times, December 4, 1951. 
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dominated by a definite sense of crisis, American action inevi- 
tably proved somewhat imperfectly adapted to the exigencies 
of the time. 

In so far as the trend of American economic policy through 
the postwar period could be reduced to a single formula, it ap- 
peared to lie in a continuing shift of emphasis from earlier 
objectives of a “‘peacetime’’ character to later ones more closely 
associated with the East-West struggle. Thus the absolute priority 
accorded to rearmament after June 1950 was accompanied by 
(1) a growing disinclination to continue the preponderantly eco- 
nomic assistance to other nations which had featured the im- 
mediately preceding period, and (2) a definite retreat from the 
free-trade principles which, at a still earlier date, had inspired 
the Bretton Woods agreements, the charter for an Interna- 
tional Trade Organization, and the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 

Those arrangements, reflecting the dominant concern of 
United States foreign economic policy through the middle 
1940's, had been explicitly intended to promote international 
action toward the liberalization and expansion of world trade 
—aims which had been regarded as virtually synonymous. Re- 
moval of trade and foreign exchange restrictions by national 
governments, it had been argued, would lead to more and still 
more trade among nations; this in turn would enhance world 
prosperity, benefit American economic interests, and promote 
world peace. 

But the economically prostrated and politically divided 
world which emerged from the war had not been one in which 
these doctrines could be fairly tested. The long-run objective 
had to be qualified at an early stage by the adoption of emer- 
gency measures to heal the wounds of war, first through 
UNRRA and then through the Marshall Plan. And, as the so- 
called “transitional period” lengthened out and the “emergency” 
measures became more firmly implanted, the long-run objective 
itself had tended to fade away. The economic and political re- 
habilitation of Europe, conceived largely as a bulwark against 
Soviet encroachments, became a paramount objective of United 
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States policy and took precedence over the purely economic ob- 
jective of freeing world trade. Not infrequently the two aims 
conflicted, since the restoration of Europe’s production, trade, 
and payments position involved frequent compromises with 
orthodox free-trade doctrines. 

As the Marshall Plan progressed and Europe’s recovery ap- 
peared to move within sight, increasing emphasis was laid on 
the idea of European economic “integration” —in other words, 
on the recovery of Western Europe in the form of an integrated 
unit which, it was hoped, would be capable of permanently 
maintaining itself economically, politically, and militarily. With 
prewar production levels reached or exceeded in most countries, 
American authorities began to express the view that further eco- 
nomic progress in Western Europe and the United Kingdom 
could be achieved only through some form of economic integra- 
tion if not outright political unification. Through such agencies 
as the Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
(O.E.E.C.) and the European Payments Union, the United States 
pressed for measures of integration in trade and payments and 
the creation of a single market in Europe. Doubts as to how 
such a single European market would fit into a future world- 
wide multilateral trading system were not allowed to interfere 
with pressure toward this more immediate goal. 

Events flowing from the Communist invasion of Korea 
tended to force into the background all previous objectives, 
European and global. Yet the conflict between rearmament 
and continued economic recovery was obvious; the contradic- 
tion between rearmament and free trade was equally real, if 
less well publicized. As emphasis shifted from economic and 
political to purely military measures, the relationship to pre- 
vious American policy objectives in Europe was shrouded in 
considerable obscurity. Months passed in doubt and uncertainty 
before General Eisenhower, in his London speech of July 3, 
1951, supplied new watchwords by asserting that real military 
strength in Europe required both political unity and economic 
well-being. On this and many subsequent occasions General 
Eisenhower emphasized the importance of economic recovery 
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as well as rearmament. By and large, however, American public 
Opinion seemed slow to adopt this view, and American actions 
suggested that it had been imperfectly assimilated even on the 
official level. 

The objective of building up the military strength of the At- 
lantic community was, or seemed, related to that of hindering 
the build-up of military strength in the Soviet bloc. To some, 
it seemed the other side of the coin; in actual economic fact, 
however, the two objectives were not identical or even neces- 
sarily harmonious. The American policy of limiting trade with 
the Communist countries had often conflicted with the objec- 
tive of promoting European recovery, even before that objective 
in turn was superseded by rearmament. The Marshall Plan 
nations relied heavily on imports of coal, grain, and timber 
from Eastern European countries; strict curtailment of their 
exports to the Soviet bloc supplemented other factors that were 
limiting their imports from those countries and often forced 
them to seek equivalent supplies in the dollar area. Thus there 
had arisen the practical question of how far it was possible to 
curtail “‘strategic exports” to the Soviet bloc without unduly 
hampering the development of Western Europe’s own economic 
potential. 

Such conflicts among American objectives were not confined 
to Europe. Point Four, proclaimed in 1949 as a “bold new pro- 
gram,” had run into difficulty before it got fully under way. 
With the advent of post-Korean rearmament, this more or less 
“humanitarian” plan for raising the standards of living in un- 
derdeveloped areas was increasingly transformed into a ‘“‘hard- 
headed” program to develop the production of strategic raw 
materials—a program which, unfortunately, failed to exert much 
attraction for the peoples of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
The clash between rearmament and economic development, be- 
tween the short-run necessity of increasing the production of 
raw materials and the long-term importance of raising over-all 
production and living standards, was particularly striking in the 
Middle East and in Southeast Asia, the very areas where politi- 
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cal instability and the threat of Soviet intervention were great- 
est. But the conflict was no less real in Africa and in Latin 
America. In the latter area, it was exacerbated by the long- 
standing feeling that all the benefits of our postwar foreign 
policy had been directed to Western Europe at the expense of 
the “good neighbors” in our own hemisphere. 


2. The Economics of Rearmament 


Recent American action in pursuit of these varying, some- 
times contradictory objectives had been projected against a back- 
ground of rapid expansion in most sectors of the world’s eco- 
nomic life. This acceleration of economic activity began soon 
after the Korean aggression and continued with minor varia- 
tions and setbacks throughout the ensuing year. Its fundamen- 
tal objective, of course, was the unfreezing of the vast reserves 
of strength available in the non-Communist world to counter 
the menace of Stalinist imperialism. Within a few months, how- 
ever, it was evident that bottlenecks and serious dislocations lay 
ahead unless the major governments acted promptly to guide 
the process at critical points. 

One important difficulty arose from the fact that the rapid 
growth of world industrial production had not been adequately 
supported by increased production of raw materials. There was 
some evidence that a substantial increase in the world output of 
basic raw materials would be required not merely to support 
any further increases in finished output but even to sustain the 
existing level. Reflecting this over-all deficiency of raw mate- 
rials relative to requirements, a change was occurring in the 
price relationships of raw materials and finished goods on the 
world market. While raw material prices increased in some 
instances with phenomenal rapidity, prices of manufactured 
goods rose much more slowly. The results, for countries that 
depended on imports of raw materials and exports of manu- 
factured goods, were clearly disadvantageous. This shift in the 
“terms of trade,” furthermore, was accompanied by a renewal 
of inflationary pressure, which was beginning to make itself 
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felt in different harmful ways in Europe, in North America, 
and in the overseas territories. 

During 1951, industrial production continued to expand both 
in the United States and in Western Europe. By September in- 
dustrial output in this country, based on an index figure of 100 
for 1935-1939, had climbed to 220 from an average of 200 for 
1950.° Western Europe's industrial production, measured at 100 
for 1947, had stood at 143 in 1950 and had risen to 162 by May 
1951. The expansion had been especially pronounced in West- 
ern Germany, less so in France, and still less so in the United 
Kingdom, where previous growth had been most rapid.® Steel 
production in Europe in the first half of 1951 was some 10 
percent above the 1950 level ; the upward trend was particularly 
marked in Belgium, Luxembourg, the Saar, and Italy, where 
the production rate was up some 25 percent. In the United 
Kingdom, on the other hand, production had remained level, 
and it appeared doubtful that Europe would be able to better 
its rate of production significantly in the second half of the 
year.” 

In other fields, too, there was doubt as to how long the rate 
of increase could be maintained. In many countries the expan- 
sion of industrial output threatened to level off in the summer 
and fall due to raw material shortages and related factors. This 
was notably the case in Germany, where the previous rapid re- 
covery from the low postwar level was apparently slowing 
down because of bottlenecks in coal and steel production. It 
was also true in France. Coal, once again as in earlier postwar 
years, was rapidly becoming the main limiting factor in Euro- 
pean production. Coal output had increased from 120 in 1950 


5 Wall Street Journal, October 10, 1952. 
6 The following index figures appeared in the New York Herald-Tribune Monthly 
Economic Review, Paris, August 6, 1951, 2: 

1938 1947 1950 Mayrgs1 


Western Germany 295 100 274 334 
France 105 100 129 148 
U.K. 91 100 130 135 
Western Europe 115 100 143 162 


7U.N. Economic Commission for Europe, Quarterly Bulletin of Steel Statistics, 
summarized in U.N. Press Release, September 28, 1951. 
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to only 127 by June 1951 (1947=100), a figure only slightly 
above the prewar (1938) level of 125 and far below Europe's 
growing requirements.* Thus large-scale shipments of Ameri- 
can coal to Europe had to be resumed, placing an added strain 
on European dollar resources. Following on the heels of the 
shortages in industrial raw materials from overseas in 1950, the 
European coal famine in 1951 threatened to retard both West- 
ern Europe’s economic progress and its defense program. 

The volume of international trade had increased in 1950 by 
some 11 percent, reflecting expanded world production and 
spurred by the rise in world demand due especially to rearma- 
ment needs. A large part of this increase was accounted for by 
intra-European trade, which was about 25 percent greater than 
in the preceding year. Even more striking had been the rate of 
expansion in European exports to overseas areas, at a time when 
Europe’s imports from overseas countries were being held just 
below the 1949 volume. But over one-third of this increase had 
served merely to offset the adverse shift in Europe’s terms of 
trade. While the unit value of overseas exports from Europe 
rose only from 74 in the first quarter of 1950 to 78 in the last 
quarter (January-September 1949=100), the unit value of 
Europe’s imports from overseas increased from 84 to 97 during 
the same period.® 

This trend, with its adverse effect on the European balance 
of payments, continued during 1951. For the first quarter of the 
year, the cost to Europe of its worsening terms of trade was 
estimated to be at an annual rate of about $2 billion. (For the 
United States, the comparable figure was about $1.4 billion.) *° 
During the second quarter of 1951, exports from the Marshall 
Plan countries to the rest of the world reached the unprece- 
dented level of $1.2 billion a month; yet Western Europe's 
monthly deficit on commodity account was $650 million, as 
compared with only $450 million during the corresponding 


8 New York Herald-Tribune, loc. cit. For details cf. Mutual Security Agency, 
Monthly Report for the Public Advisory Board, October 31, 1951, 2-16. 

9U.N. Economic Commission for Europe, Economic Survey of Europe in 1950 
(U.N. Publication 1951.II.E.1, Geneva, 1951), 12. 

10 International Monetary Fund, Annual Report 1951 (Washington, 1951), 21. 
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period of 1950. Although a part of the increased gap was due 
to trade with the dollar area, 75 percent of it resulted from the 
purchase of large quantities of raw materials at high prices 
outside the Western Hemisphere.” 

The reemergence of this acute balance-of-payments problem 
was peculiarly distressing because 1950 had been the first post- 
war year in which the objective of a general balance-of-pay- 
ments equilibrium had seemed reasonably close. The silver lin- 
ing, if any, was the relative improvement which occurred at 
least initially in the balance of payments of most raw material 
and food-producing countries, especially in Latin America and 
Asia. The pronounced recovery of Latin American exports was 
due in some measure to improved production and export vol- 
ume, but very largely to sharp price increases for Latin Ameri- 
can primary products. In Asia, the amelioration of Japan’s pay- 
ments position was attributable primarily to the recovery of 
production, but the improvement in the trade balances of India, 
Pakistan, Indonesia, Ceylon, and Thailand was mainly the re- 
sult of increased world demand and higher prices for their raw 
material products, notably rubber and tin.’* But erratic changes 
in speculative private capital movements played a large role in 
changes in the world’s payments relations; uncertainties in this 
regard, as well as concerning raw material market develop- 
ments and the availability of American export supplies, made 
even short-run balance-of-payments forecasts hazardous.’* 

Concomitant with the growth of production and trade and 
the deterioration in the balance-of-payments position of the in- 
dustrialized countries was a renewal of the inflationary pressures 
which had seemed on the way to being brought under control. 
The increase in the prices of raw materials and foodstuffs 
placed strong upward pressure on the general level of prices 
in both exporting and importing countries. In the former group, 
the rising incomes of producers increased the demand for 


11 Thirteenth Report to Congress of the Economic Cooperation Administration 
(Washington, 1951), 27. 

12 International Monetary Fund, op. cit., 9-10, 12. 

13 [bid., 21, 26-27. 
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domestic goods and services as well as imports, thus threaten- 
ing domestic price and wage stability. In importing countries, 
the rising prices of raw material and foodstuff imports tended 
to increase costs, lower real income, and make it increasingly 
difficult to hold down internal price and wage levels. 

Experience in the first twelve months after the Korean in- 
vasion sufficed to illustrate the problem. During that year the 
prices of raw materials in world trade showed an average rise 
of 50 percent (in midwinter of 1950-1951 they actually touched 
a peak of 65-70 percent). Manufactured goods, meanwhile, 
rose by an average of 20 percent, retail prices by 10 percent, 
and wages by about 8 percent. In the same period the cost of 
living rose by 9 to ro percent in the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, Canada, Germany, and Italy; by 16 to 17 percent in Sweden 
and Norway, by x8 percent in Austria, and by 20 percent in 
France."* 

While prices for a number of basic materials receded sharply 
in the spring and summer of 1951, most other prices continued 
to rise. These trends, together with the variations in each coun- 
try’s position, made hazardous any reference to a movement of 
ptices as a whole; but the existence of a broad upward price 
movement was clearly discernible. Moreover, inflationary pres- 
sures were not confined to the industrial countries of Europe 
and North America; they were equally serious in the raw mate- 
rial-producing countries. Australia was suffering from a partic- 
ularly serious inflationary spiral, since wages were automatically 
adjusted to quarterly changes in the cost of living and the cost 
of living was rising rapidly due to rising export incomes and 
higher costs of imports as well as to excess investment. 

The reemergence of strong inflationary pressures led in most 
countries to the adoption of countermeasures. Government ex- 
penditures for civilian purposes were pared in many countries, 
if only in order to finance rearmament programs; although 
budgets generally increased, the increase in most countries was 
met in part by heavier taxes. None the less, budget deficits were 


14 Report by the Secretary-General of the O.E.E.C., quoted in Financial Times, 
July 14, 1951. 
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expected in the United States and a number of other countries, 
and elsewhere the budget surpluses of previous years were con- 
siderably reduced. Even where increased output was adequate 
to meet rearmament requirements, anti-inflationary policies were 
needed to offset the increases in money income. Thus budgetary 
action was supplemented in some countries by plans for the 
imposition of price and wage controls and for the allocation of 
scarce materials. Diverse monetary and fiscal measures were 
brought into play by a large number of governments, while sev- 
eral of the raw material-producing countries endeavored to pro- 
tect their price structure from the disruptive effect of rising 
prices by export duties or other taxes designed to limit the ex- 
pansion of producers’ money incomes.”® 

Although these problems were of international scope and a 
source of acute concern to such institutions as the International 
Monetary Fund, the Bank for International Settlements, the 
O.E.E.C., and the Economic Commission for Europe, compara- 
tively little attempt was made to deal with them by international 
action. Existing agencies were able to point out problems, sug- 
gest remedies, and occasionally mitigate emergency situations, 
but lacked the power to deal with the issues at their roots. The 
tendency toward a revival of economic nationalism which ac- 
companied the world crisis was, moreover, not conducive to the 
extension of international authority in economic matters. In 
only one field, that of raw materials, was new international 
machinery devised to end an international scramble which had 
threatened for a time to defeat the whole rearmament effort. 

Early in 1951 the United States, Great Britain, and France, 
spurred by widespread complaints about the inefficient and in- 
equitable distribution of available raw material supplies in the 
early stages of the rearmament boom, took the initiative in set- 
ting up an emergency international body to promote a more 
orderly approach to the whole problem. The International Ma- 
terials Conference (I.M.C.), in which representation was ac- 
corded to various other governments as well as to the O.E.E.C. 
and the Organization of American States, consisted of a central 


15 International Monetary Fund, op. cit., 20-24. 
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group responsible for organizational matters and a number of 
commodity committees representing the chief producing and 
consuming countries interested in a particular commodity or 
commodities. These committees were charged with making rec- 
ommendations to the governments on methods of increasing 
supply, reducing demand (for example, by the substitution of 
other materials), and, wherever the full demand could not be 
satisfied, of allocating the available supplies. The power of 
final decision was reserved to the member governments. Initially 
there were six materials committees, one for copper, lead, and 
zinc, two for steel alloys, and one each for cotton, wool, and 
sulphur. A seventh committee for woodpulp and paper was in- 
stituted later, but attempts to include rubber and tin were unsuc- 
cessful. By October, I.M.C. membership included twenty-eight 
non-Communist countries, with the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France represented on all seven committees and 
the central group.*® 

When the I.M.C. began its work in Washington in the early 
months of 1951, the experiment was greeted with a good deal 
of skepticism. It seemed doubtful that the organization’s struc- 
ture and methods, which left ultimate power of decision to the 
member governments even in minor matters, were suited to 
cope with the complex problems involved. Actual operations 
got under way very slowly, and might easily have reached a 
dead end had the raw materials boom continued in its original 
force. What saved the I.M.C. and enabled it to perform con- 
siderable useful work was a break in the exaggerated price 
levels attained by many raw materials during the autumn and 
winter of 1950-1951. 

The explanation of this phenomenon lay in the complex 
nature of the raw materials boom, which was largely the result 
of adventitious factors. Though the failure of raw material 
production to keep pace with industrial requirements had laid 
the basis for substantial increases in primary prices, the actual 
16On the origins and development of the I.M.C., cf. Department of State 


Bulletin, XXIV, 149-150, 383-384, and passim, especially the article of Willis 
C. Armstrong, ibid., XXV, July 2, 1951, 23-30. 
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rise in the prices of many raw materials was far more violent 
than could be accounted for solely by this factor. In large meas- 
ure, it was due to political forces which affected the volume 
and urgency of demand on world markets—notably the ad- 
ditional demands created by the speeding up of United States 
strategic stockpiling and the sharp speculative fervor which 
developed in the second half of 1950, based more on antici- 
pated than on actual increases in military expenditures. 

Starting in March 1951, however, and continuing through 
the second quarter of the year, the world market prices of most 
raw materials suffered sharp setbacks and appeared to stabilize 
at lower levels. The world market prices of rubber and tin, 
after undergoing spectacular increases in 1950, dropped by al- 
most 30 percent; that of wool dropped by about 50 percent. An 
important factor in this development was a deliberate slowing- 
down in American government purchasing, particularly of rub- 
ber, tin, and wool, initiated in order to bring prices down and 
prevent “gouging” by foreign exporters. The prices of copper, 
lead, and zinc, however, remained firm throughout the first half 
of 1951. 

Thanks to this breathing spell and thanks, also, to the will- 
ingness of the United States to accept international allocation 
of some of its own materials which were in short supply, I.M.C. 
was able to turn in a better performance than even its well- 
wishers had thought likely. Two of the seven committees ter- 
minated their activities, the cotton committee as a result of an 
exceptionally good harvest and the wool committee because of 
resistance by Australia and New Zealand to any interference 
with the free market. But the five remaining committees made 
encouraging progress, not only in clarifying problems of supply 
and utilization but also in promoting a better distribution of 
some (not all) materials in short supply. 

In late September the central group of the I.M.C. placed 
the commodities under consideration in three categories. The 
first covered those commodities (cotton, cotton linters, and 
Kraft pulp) for which equilibrium seemed to have been attained 
and for which recommendations for allocations were not thought 
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justified. The second covered commodities (lead and wool) for 
which allocation schemes could not be agreed upon; the com- 
mittee recommended that developments be carefully watched in 
case of changes in the market situation. The third category 
covered commodities in short supply, i.e., copper, zinc, sulphur, 
tungsten, molybdenum, manganese, nickel, cobalt, dissolving 
pulp, and newsprint. Of this group, sulphur, tungsten, and 
molybdenum were placed under international allocation, and 
allocation plans for copper, zinc, nickel, and cobalt were being 
considered. Shortly afterward the I.M.C. announced that the 
member governments of the copper-zinc-lead committee had 
accepted its proposals for the allocation of copper and zinc for 
the fourth quarter of 1951."7 

Thus the I.M.C.’s labors were beginning to bear fruit. Once 
the most urgent allocation programs had been taken care of, 
there was reason to hope the group could give attention to some 
fundamental development projects and to the more difficult 
price problems. Since its ultimate success depended on the good 
will of the cooperating governments, the experience of the wool 
committee was not very encouraging. The resistance of Australia 
and New Zealand caused disappointment in both the United 
States and the United Kingdom, all the more so because wool 
was the only sterling area product that it had been possible to 
include in the I.M.C. and because the United States, which oc- 
cupied a dominating position in the other six committees, had 
shown a willingness to make concessions in the common inter- 
est. “While it is good to have evidence that the Conference is 
beginning to function,” said the Washington Post on July 13, 
“it would be still better to know that it was operating in the 
tough manner that the rearmament situation fundamentally 
demands.” 


3. Old and New Thoughts in Washington 


The work of the International Materials Conference made 
for somewhat more orderly conditions in an important sector 


177.M.C. Information Bulletin, No. 22, September 21, and I.M.C. Press Release 
45, September 28, 1951. 
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of the world economy and, incidentally, helped to allay some 
of the ill will the United States had incurred by its earlier, uni- 
lateral forays into the raw materials market. American officials 
who knew at first hand the resentment created abroad by some 
American actions in the economic field often took considerable 
trouble to combat foreign impressions that this country was in- 
sensitive to larger economic interests.’* Naturally, however, 
they had to work within limits laid down by Congress, which 
had the decisive voice in many aspects of foreign economic pol- 
icy and generally showed rather less concern for the impact of 
American action on other countries. The difference of approach 
was perhaps especially marked in 1951, when Congress once 
again made large appropriations for assistance to friendly na- 
tions but insisted on various conditions which, though obviously 
motivated by sincere conviction, tended in some instances to 
complicate the task of maintaining harmonious collaboration 
between the United States and the countries it was thought 
proper to assist. 

Legislation on foreign economic matters at the 1951 session 
of Congress fell into the usual broad categories of commercial 
policy and foreign assistance. To the former class belonged the 
renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements program and re- 
lated enactments, as well as certain measures affecting trade 
with the Soviet bloc; the latter included the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951, the accompanying appropriation measure, and the 
India Emergency Food Aid Act, which is more suited for con- 
sideration in a later chapter.’® 

In the field of commercial policy, the outstanding feature of 
the new legislation as compared with previous years was its 
more openly protectionist tendency and, in consequence, its par- 
tial incompatibility with the trade liberalization efforts the ad- 


18 This was one important motive of U.S. action in the U.N. Economic and 
Social Council, which held its 13th session in Geneva in the summer of 1951 
and approved resolutions proposed by the U.S. advocating land reform and 
condemning international cartels (U.N. Documents E/2124, adopted September 
7, and E/2133, adopted September 13, 1951; texts in Department of State 


Bulletin, XXV, September 17, 1951, 473-475 and October 8, 1951, 595-596). 
19 Cf. below, pp. 256-258. 
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ministration was carrying on through such instrumentalities as 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). In vot- 
ing the customary two-year renewal of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements program, Congress gave unmistakable notice of its 
general attitude by (1) reinstating the famous “peril-point”’ 
provision devised by the Republican-controlled 80th Congress, 
(2) limiting the imports of perishable farm commodities under 
certain conditions, (3) requiring the withdrawal of trade con- 
cessions to members of the Soviet bloc, and (4) insisting on 
the inclusion of an escape clause in all trade agreements to 
which the United States was a party.”° 

Although these requirements would necessarily complicate 
the conduct of our foreign economic relations, their immediate 
effect was less noticeable than that of certain other enactments 
which conflicted sharply with the proclaimed United States 
objective of facilitating the export trade of the Marshall Plan 
countries. Most remarkable of these was the so-called “cheese 
amendment” attached to the Defense Production Act,?! which 
established import quotas on dairy products and occasioned 
cries of dismay from the Netherlands, Denmark, Norway, 
Canada, and other affected countries. Meanwhile the failure of 
the Senate to act on the administration’s customs simplification 
bill introduced in 1950” restricted further the dollar-earning 
opportunities of other members of the Atlantic alliance. 

Intertwined with such manifestations of old-fashioned “eco- 
nomic nationalism” were other provisions which aimed at de- 
priving the U.S.S.R. and its satellites of strategic imports * and 
other economic advantages of intercourse with the free world. 
Such legislation served also as a means of relieving the congres- 
sional feelings aroused by Communist policies. Of the several 


20 Public Law 50, approved June 16, 1951. On the “peril-point’’ provision, 
cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1948-1949, 211-212; 1949, 90. A fe- 
port on escape clauses, which were already included in most U.S. trade agreements, 
appears in Department of State Bulletin, XXVI, January 28, 1952, 143-148. 

21 Section 104, Public Law 96, approved July 13, 1951. 

22 H.R. 1535, replaced by H.R. 5505, passed by the House October 15, 1951. 
23 By Public Law 33, approved May 16, 1951, Congress also extended for two 
years the export control legislation under which American trade with the Soviet 
bloc had already been greatly reduced. 
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measures of this nature enacted at the 1951 session, some were 
frankly inspired by the idea of retaliating against Communist 
provocation; few if any were based on economic calculations 
or showed much attempt to balance the gains and losses in- 
volved for the Soviet bloc, Western European countries, and 
the United States itself. 

The first major enactment on these lines consisted of a pair 
of amendments to the Trade Agreements Extension Act which 
provided for (1) cancellation of any trade-agreement conces- 
sions affecting imports from the U.S.S.R. and Communist-dom- 
inated areas, and (2) prohibition of the importation of certain 
furs from the U.S.S.R. and Communist China. Formally pro- 
claimed by the President on August 1 and put into effect at vari- 
ous subsequent dates depending on the terms of the agree- 
ments in force,** these provisions deprived the Soviet bloc of 
a certain amount of potential dollar revenue but supplied it in 
exchange with a propaganda point of which it made effective 
use in its handling of the McMahon-Ribicoff ‘‘friendship” reso- 
lution and in its general “peace” propaganda through the sum- 
mer and autumn.”° 

In the case of Czechoslovakia, the withdrawal of trade con- 
cessions was made difficult by the fact that its government, 
alone among those of the Iron Curtain countries, was a party to 
the multilateral undertakings of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Yet the case for some kind of economic 
“sanctions” against Czechoslovakia was felt to be exceptionally 
strong because of its bad record in the case of William Oatis, 
the imprisoned American correspondent. In August both houses 
of Congress actually adopted a resolution urging the termina- 
tion of a// commercial relations with Czechoslovakia until Oatis 
was freed.** Though not prepared to go to this length, the ad- 


24 Department of State Bulletin, XXV, July 16, 1951, 95-96; August 20, 1951, 
290-292; October 1, 1951, 550; December 3, 1951, 913-914. 

25 Cf. above, p. 138; see also the Resolution of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet in New York Times, August 7, 1951, and the Soviet note of August 19, 
ibid., August 20, 1951. 

26H. Con. Res. 140, adopted by the House on August 14 and by the Senate 
on August 23, 1951 (text in Department of State Bulletin, XXV, September 10, 
1951, 417). Actual U.S. trade with Czechoslovakia declined from $37,122,000 
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ministration was quite prepared to argue its case with vigor 
when the contracting parties to the General Agreement held 
their Sixth Session in Geneva in September. Czechoslovakia, 
said the American delegate, had not only manipulated its eco- 
nomic system in such a way as to nullify the benefits expected 
by the United States from its participation in GATT; its polli- 
cies had resulted in a deterioration of general relations between 
the two governments “below that minimum degree of mutual 
tolerance and respect which is essential to the effective dis- 
charge of the obligations of the General Agreement.” *” 
Although the contracting parties acceded by a large majority 
to this country’s request for release from its obligations vis-a-vis 
Czechoslovakia, they did not hide their regret that the United 
States had found it necessary to pull a first prop from under 
an Organization it had done so much to build up. This and 
other recent American actions which ran counter to the origi- 
nal purposes of GATT placed the American delegation at 
Geneva in an uncomfortable position and, according to one 
American observer, “greatly weakened its bargaining power in 
the negotiations designed to reduce the obstacles to American 
trade overseas.” ** Most of the delegates’ fire was concentrated 
on the “cheese amendment,” and spokesmen of various coun- 
tries threatened retaliation and reprisals. The American repre- 
sentative, Assistant Secretary of State Willard L. Thorp, could 
only emphasize that the administration was vigorously seeking 
repeal of the “cheese amendment” and urge the delegates to be 


patient and not regard the incident as presaging a change in 
basic American policy.” 





in 1950 to $23,440,000 in 1951 (exports, from $10,516,000 to $1,050,000; im- 
ports, from $26,606,000 to $22,390,000). Foreign Commerce Weekly, XLVI, 
No. 10, March 10, 1952, 8-9. 

27 Statement of Willard L. Thorp, September 26, in Department of State Bul- 
letin, XXV, October 15, 1951, 623; for further documentation cf. ibid., August 
20, 1951, 290 and October 15, 1951, 621. 

28 Michael L. Hoffman, New York Times, September 14, 1951. A later Geneva 
dispatch in the same newspaper of September 25, 1951 states, “At no time 
since World War II has the United States been the target of such outspoken 
and bitter criticism for not practicing what it preaches in international economic 
affairs.” 


29 [bid.; also Department of State Bulletin, XXV, November 19, 1951, 830-831. 
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But these seemed minor matters compared to the furor 
aroused abroad by congressional attempts to enforce restric- 
tions on the trade of other nations with the Soviet bloc. The 
principle that recipients of American economic aid should not 
export strategic commodities to countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain had, of course, become well established in the operation 
of the European Recovery Program. As the United States ex- 
tended its own export controls to a widening list of “strategic 
commodities,’ successful efforts had been made to induce the 
Western European countries to adopt similar policies in order 
to prevent strategic items banned by this country from reaching 
the U.S.S.R. and its satellites through other channels. This en- 
deavor, though backed by certain legislative provisions, was 
carried on mainly through secret and informal discussions 
aimed at persuading allied governments that ‘‘parallel” trade 
policies were required by their mutual security interest. The 
process of persuasion was not easy in view of Western Europe’s 
reliance on non-dollar sources of supply in Eastern Europe and 
its reluctance to do anything that could intensify the “cold war.” 
Nevertheless, by early 1951 the United States had largely suc- 
ceeded in inducing its main European allies to adopt stringent 
control of exports to the Soviet bloc.*° 

But the method of persuasion had never been satisfactory to 
some members of Congress, and attempts were made each year 
to attach some kind of mandatory provision along these lines 
to the annual foreign aid and appropriation bills. In 1951 these 
efforts for the first time gained the support of a majority suffi- 
ciently large and sustained to override the caveats of the ad- 
ministration. In May, by means of a rider attached to a routine 
appropriation bill—the so-called “Kem amendment,” named 
for Republican Senator James P. Kem of Missouri—Congress 
directed that all economic and financial assistance must be with- 
held from any country which exported to the Soviet Union or 
its satellites any arms, armament, military matériel, articles 


80 See the testimony of Secretary Acheson in Military Situation in the Far East: 
Hearings, Senate Armed Services and Foreign Relations Committees, 82nd Con- 
gress, 1st Session (Washington, 1951), III, 1727-1728. 
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which could be used in manufacturing the same, or articles em- 
bargoed by the United States for security reasons. Every coun- 
try receiving American economic aid was to certify each month 
that it had complied with these provisions, which were subject 
to only such exceptions as the National Security Council might 
find to be in the “‘security interest” of the United States.™ 

The outcry against this sweeping measure, which inevitably 
affected many hundreds of innocent items, was immediate. Al- 
lied governments in Europe protested that their vital interest 
in maintaining a measure of peaceful East-West trade was be- 
ing ignored—at the very time, moreover, when the need for it 
was greatest in view of the likelihood that Congress would 
make drastic cuts in European economic aid for the coming 
year. Even more noteworthy than the anticipated economic con- 
sequences was the obvious resentment created by this frankly 
coercive measure, enacted just when the State Department's 
persuasion had virtually achieved its objective. Controversy over 
the measure at home played a noteworthy though inconclusive 
part in the political war of attrition in Washington; interna- 
tionally, the incident seemed unlikely to be of much help in 
disproving the Soviet contention that the ‘“Marshallized coun- 
tries” of Western Europe were subject to “unceremonious dic- 
tation” by American “imperialists.” 

The practical effects of implementing the amendment would 
have been so drastic that the National Security Council resorted 
to a broad interpretation of one of its provisions and on June 
15 deferred its application for ninety days, hoping that Con- 
gress would meanwhile repeal the measure and pass a sub- 
stitute bill which had been introduced on behalf of the admin- 
istration by Representative Laurie C. Battle of Alabama. The 
Battle bill, which became law in October,** sought to achieve 
the same objective—indeed, it actually went further than the 
Kem amendment by threatening to cut off military as well as 
economic and financial aid to offending countries—but it gave 


81 Section 1302, Public Law 45, approved June 2, 1951 (text in Department of 
State Bulletin, XXIV, June 25, 1951, 1027; comment by the President, sbid., 
1027-1029). 

32 Public Law 213, approved October 26, 1951. 
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the administration broader authority to permit exceptions in 
the interest of the national security. Thus it recognized the fact 
that some “trading with the enemy” was an all but unavoidable 
feature of the existing world economic structure, no matter 
how unpopular it might be with segments of public opinion 
and the press, and that the vital question was not whether such 
exchanges were beneficial to the East but whether the “balance 
of advantage” was with the West. 

The gulf between American and European views on the mat- 
ter was shown by the fact that even the Battle bill aroused con- 
siderable criticism in Europe. The London Economist of August 
4 analyzed it under the heading, “An Un-American Bill.” Criti- 
cism was especially pointed in Great Britain because that coun- 
try was peculiarly dependent on East-West trade: in 1950, the 
president of the Board of Trade pointed out, well over one- 
third of Britain’s grain imports had come from the Soviet bloc; 
other necessary imports had included softwood, mining timber, 
chemicals, oils, fats, and bacon.** Hugh Gaitskell, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, made some pointed remarks in a Washington 
press conference about the unwisdom of “cutting off our nose 
to spite our face.” 

Under the circumstances it was natural that Europeans should 
remain interested in the possibility of expanding peaceful East- 
West trade within the limits of existing strategic export con- 
trols—all the more so since it was becoming clear that Ameri- 
can economic aid would in fact be severely curtailed in future. 
The Russians had attempted to capitalize on this interest in their 
call for an economic conference in Moscow.** On a slightly 
more realistic level, the United Nations Economic Commission 
for Europe held an informal though not very fruitful parley of 
Western and Eastern European economic experts in Geneva in 
August. 

But despite the strong economic impulse on both sides, the 
climate of the “cold war’’ was not conducive to any expansion of 
East-West trade beyond its existing low levels. Moreover, the 


33 New York Herald-Tribune, August 16, 1951. 
34Cf. above, pp. 138-139. 
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forced industrialization of the Soviet satellite countries tended 
to reduce their exportable agricultural surpluses, particularly of 
grains, while the increasingly complete regimentation of their 
economies through the “Molotov Plan” or “Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance” tended to draw their foreign trade ex- 
clusively to the U.S.S.R. and toward each other. Despite some 
residual economic contact, both the Soviet bloc and the Atlantic 
world continued to move in the direction of separate, closed 
economic systems, each of which was forced to compensate for 
the resultant economic handicaps by trying to work out a more 
effective utilization of its own total resources. 

Among the Atlantic nations, the principal instrument of this 
endeavor had been the series of congressional enactments 
whereby a portion of America’s national product, totaling some 
$23 billion since mid-1945,*° had been made available for the 
relief, reconstruction, and upbuilding of this country’s allies 
and friends in Western Europe. The continuance of this proc- 
ess, in 1951 and thereafter, hinged on the attitude which Con- 
gress would adopt toward the foreign aid or ‘‘mutual security” 
legislation which the administration was proposing for the 
fiscal year 1951-1952. Congress had already indicated in no 
uncertain terms its negative views concerning Western Euro- 
pean trade with the Soviet bloc. What stand would it take on 
the question of America’s interest in contributing directly to 
the further strengthening of its partners and allies? 

In preparing its key foreign policy measure of the year, the 
administration was influenced by what it already knew concern- 
ing the general temper of Congress. Both the broad conception 
and many of the details of the new foreign aid bill seemed in- 
fluenced by a desire to make some noteworthy if nonessential 
concessions in advance. Totaling about $8.5 billion and rebap- 
tized the Mutual Security Program, the White House proposal 
combined in a single omnibus measure both the economic aid 
programs hitherto conducted by the Economic Cooperation 
Administration and the State Department and the military aid 


35U.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, XXI, No. 11, 
November 1951, 14-15. 
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or “Mutual Defense Assistance” program which was adminis- 
tered jointly by the State and Defense departments. The new 
bill covered not only Europe but also Asia and the Pacific, the 
Near East and Africa, and the American republics. For each of 
these areas, it recommended substantially more military than 
economic aid. The proposed administrative set-up bore a close 
resemblance to existing arrangements whereby the State De- 
partment furnished policy guidance as well as joining with 
other departments and agencies in actual operations.*® 

This approach was clearly motivated by the hope that aid 
to Europe, and economic assistance generally, would be more 
readily authorized if presented as parts of a global program 
rather than as separate targets for congressional attack. In prac- 
tice, however, the method chosen did not prove particularly 
effective. The consolidation of military and economic aid actu- 
ally resulted in even heavier emphasis on the former and in 
strict curtailment of all aid not directly related to military pur- 
poses. Similarly, the lumping together of all parts of the world 
tended to blur the importance of aid to Europe while exag- 
gerating the significance of other areas. Last but not least, the 
proposed administrative arrangements appeared to Congress 
to give undue influence to the State Department and to fall far 
short of meeting the frequently voiced demand for “unified” 
direction of foreign aid activities. In only one particular, the 
resolute exclusion of any appeal to the idealistic sentiments, 
did the administration appear to have correctly gauged the 
congressional temper of the moment. 

In the course of protracted discussion through the summer 
and fall, the main issues to be settled emerged as (1) the 
amount of aid to be authorized, (2) its distribution between 
military and economic assistance, and (3) the form of the pro- 
gram’s administration. The latter question was ultimately re- 
duced to a simple matter of confidence or nonconfidence in 
the State Department, and was resolved against that department 
almost as a matter of course. More complicated issues were 


36 Message of the President, May 24, in Department of State Bulletin, XXIV, 
June 4, 1951, 883-890. 
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involved in whittling down the administration’s $8.5 billion 
request, and especially in the disposition of its plea for a total 
of $2.25 billion in economic aid. 

In dealing with this proposal, Congress was handicapped not 
only by a natural desire to economize on nonmilitary items but 
in some cases also by genuine inability to appreciate the subtle 
relationships between military strength, economic viability, and 
political morale. Now that most of the original goals of the 
European Recovery Program had been met, many legislators 
found it difficult to understand why the administration should 
still be asking for $1.65 billion of European economic aid in 
addition to the $5.24 billion it had requested for direct assist- 
ance to Europe in the form of military “end-items.” The idea 
that European countries also needed dollars to keep their econ- 
omies in sound condition so that they could maintain stability 
and produce additional military equipment at home proved ex- 
tremely elusive. 

Thus the progress of the Mutual Security bill through Con- 
gress during the summer months, as one committee after an- 
other administered cuts and attached crippling amendments, 
proved most unfavorable to European hopes. Hostility to some 
phases of the program was by no means confined to regular 
opponents of the administration but spread even to such nor- 
mally stanch supporters as the chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. The inability of administration spokes- 
men to set a definite date for the completion of the program 
(the suggestion that it might run three years and cost around 
$25-30 billion was admittedly little more than a guess) was 
found highly unsatisfactory. Pleas by the President, the Secre- 
taries of State and Defense, the E.C.A. Administrator, and the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff failed to stem the tide 
of hostility. Once again, General Eisenhower was called upon 
to act as deus ex machina. His last-minute appeal to congres- 
sional leaders was credited with securing the restoration of 
a substantial cut in European economic aid and clearing the 
way for final passage of the measure at the beginning of Oc- 
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tober. Congressional action on the appropriation measure was 
completed a fortnight later.*” 

In the end, Congress provided for all foreign aid purposes 
during the fiscal year 1951-1952 a total of $7.328 billion of 
new money, plus an estimated $817 million in funds left over 
from various earlier appropriations. The new funds were allo- 
cated as follows (in millions of dollars) : 


Economic Aid Military Aid Total 








DE Saat ens ab sis tebe essa seees 1,022 4,819 5,841 
Asia and the Pacific.............. 237 535 772 
Near East and Africa............ 160 396 556 
American Republics ............. 21 38 59 
= a A a 1,440 5,788 7,228 
DRMMECORUSESERtGkGiehnchkases- <Gesies 4. 4§§ wesw 100 
7,328 


An optional allocation of $100 million for “military, economic, 
and technical assistance’”’ to Spain was added to the appropria- 
tion bill by the Senate, which also took the opportunity to lop 
a final $209 million from the total for military aid to allied 
nations in Western Europe. 

Though nearly all items were cut well below administration 
estimates, the most serious reduction was in economic aid for 
Europe, which ended some $600 million below what the ad- 
ministration had thought necessary. This reduction was mit- 
igated somewhat, however, by a provision enabling the Pres- 
ident to transfer up to 10 percent of European military funds 
to the economic program; thus Europe’s economic aid could 
be increased to about $1.5 billion if the administration was 
prepared to cut its military aid to $4.3 billion. In addition, mil- 
itary funds could be used not only to finance munitions con- 
tracts abroad but also to pay for the building of airfields and 
other defense facilities; it was estimated that this provision 
might bring an additional $500 million or more to the relief 
of Europe’s dollar deficits and strained budgets.** 


87 Public Law 165, approved October 10, 1951; Public Law 249, approved Oc- 
tober 31, 1951. For full documentation see Bibliography. 


38 “Reprieve for Economic Aid,” The Economist, CLXI, October 6, 1951, 8o0r- 
802. 
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The decision as to the form and administration of the pro- 
gram represented a clear-cut defeat for the Department of 
State, whose position in favor of an interdepartmental solution 
had been officially though lukewarmly supported by the ad- 
ministration. Instead Congress decided to prescribe a more uni- 
fied type of direction in the hope that the program would thus 
be effectively “integrated” both at home and abroad. A new 
Mutual Security Agency was established to replace the E.C.A.; 
the Defense Department, however, was to continue to super- 
vise military aid, while the State Department would remain in 
charge of the Point Four technical assistance program in the Near 
and Middle East, Africa, and Latin America. The principal nov- 
elty lay in the fact that a new official, the Director for Mutual 
Security, was expected to coordinate all these activities and 
would be responsible directly to the President. Continuity of 
over-all policy and close liaison with the State Department 
were assured by the President’s appointment of W. Averell 
Harriman, his foreign policy coordinator, as the new Director 
for Mutual Security.*® 

From the standpoint of foreign policy these administrative 
arrangements were perhaps less important than some unex- 
pected provisions of a substantive nature which turned up in 
the final text of the Mutual Security Act. The most fruitful 
source of later diplomatic complications was a rather ambiguous 
amendment setting aside up to $100 million of European mil- 
itary aid funds for assistance to selected residents of or escap- 
ees from Soviet-controlled territory, a provision which shortly 
elicited an unusually violent reaction from the Kremlin.“° A 
stipulation that proved difficult of acceptance for some stra- 
tegically placed countries that were trying to avoid overt com- 
mitments in the East-West struggle was the requirement that 
aid recipients must agree to fulfill their various military obli- 
gations and make their full contribution to the development 
and maintenance of their own defensive strength “and the de- 


39 William C. Foster, the E.C.A. Administrator, became Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense under Robert A. Lovett, who replaced General Marshall as Secretary of 
Defense in September. 

40 Cf. below, pp. 398 ff. 
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fensive strength of the free world.” ** A third important pro- 
vision, offered by Democratic Senator William H. Benton of 
Connecticut, was more nearly in line with administration think- 
ing in its recommendation that the act should be so adminis- 
tered as to encourage free private enterprise, discourage cartels 


and monopolistic business practices, and encourage free labor 
union movements. 


4. The Bold New Program Falters 


In addition to its somewhat skeptical approach toward Eu- 
ropean problems, the Mutual Security Act displayed what 
seemed a remarkable indifference to the so-called underdevel- 
oped countries of Asia, Africa, and the Western Hemisphere. 
In a global program of over $7.3 billion, these countries to- 
gether were allocated less than $1.4 billion. Of this amount, 
moreover, 70 percent was assigned to military assistance; only 
$418 million, or less than 6 percent of the entire appropria- 
tion, remained for technical assistance and other economic activ- 
ities of either an emergency or a long-range nature. Moreover, 
these proportions as established by Congress did not diverge 
greatly from those originally recommended by the same ad- 
ministration which, two years earlier, had promulgated a “bold 
new program .. . to help the free peoples of the world, through 
their own efforts, to produce more food, more clothing, more 
materials for housing, and more mechanical power to lighten 
their burdens.” ** 

Nothing could illustrate more clearly the change that had 
come over American foreign policy as the quest for immediate 
defensive strength superseded earlier lines of action directed 
against the deeper sources of world instability. It was true that 
the global figure of $418 million for 1951-1952 represented no 
great decline from the sums actually expended on such activ- 
ities in earlier years, before the Point Four program had be- 
41 Text and report on implementation in Department of State Bulletin, XXVI, 


February 11, 1952, 238. 
42 Inaugural address of the President, January 20, 1949. 
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come a recognized phase of the national policy. In Asia it 
would permit a net increase as compared with the year before. 
It did not include certain items like the $190 million emer- 
gency food loan to India and a $1 billion increase in the lend- 
ing authority of the Export-Import Bank, which were covered 
by separate legislation.** And, of course, it was necessary to 
remember that economic development was a slow process and 
that there were limits to the amount of aid that could be effec- 
tively utilized in a primitive economy within a short period of 
time. 

But when every reservation was made, it was difficult to 
bring the limited activities envisaged in the Mutual Security 
Program into focus with actual conditions in some underde- 
veloped areas whose importance to the East-West struggle was 
emerging more sharply than ever before. The $237 million 
provided for Asia and the Pacific—including Indochina, Burma, 
Thailand, Indonesia, the Philippines, and Formosa—seemed 
hardly commensurate with either the economic conditions or 
the political and military dangers confronting that area. The 
total of $160 million for the entire Near East and Africa would 
have to be spread thin, especially since up to $50 million of 
it was earmarked for Palestine refugees and another $50 mil- 
lion for refugee relief and resettlement in Israel—a feature 
which, incidentally, destroyed most of the program’s appeal 
for the Arab governments. Nor could $21 million be consid- 
ered a very imposing contribution toward a year’s technical as- 
sistance costs in twenty Latin American republics. 

At the moment, of course, some of these areas were in a 
better position than usual to finance a part of their own eco- 
nomic development needs thanks to larger earnings from their 
raw material and other exports. That this was not a lasting 
condition, however, had already been indicated by the collapse 
of some raw material prices on the world market. Even on the 
most favorable hypothesis, said the annual report of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund for 1951, 


43 Cf. below, pp. 256-258 (India) and 245 (Eximbank). 
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present abnormal demands for raw materials and other goods im- 
portant for defense programs cannot provide a stable foundation 
for long-period balance of payments equilibrium. . . . The present 
pattern of world payments is not to be considered as a stable pat- 
tern for a peace economy. It will become so only as, over the next 
few years, production outside the United States increases and some 
readjustment takes place in the relationship between prices of pri- 
mary and industrial goods.** 


This apparent waning of American interest in the underde- 
veloped countries was in sharp contrast with the recommenda- 
tions made public by two successive presidential commissions 
in the year since the Korean aggression. Gordon Gray’s Report 
to the President on Foreign Economic Policies, issued in No- 
vember 1950, had urged a much more vigorous international 
development program as an essential part of an integrated na- 
tional policy.*° In March 1951 Nelson Rockefeller, chairman 
of the new International Development Advisory Board, had 
presented a report entitled Partners in Progress which main- 
tained that “strengthening the economies of the underdeveloped 
regions and an improvement in their living levels must be con- 
sidered a vital part of our own defense mobilization.” In the 
absence of any decisive new impetus, however, the field of 
planned international development was to remain largely un- 
occupied except for the somewhat scattered and loosely coor- 
dinated activities already being carried on by a variety of 
different agencies on behalf of the United States, the United 
Nations, and other interested governments. 

“Point Four’ operations under the Technical Cooperation 
Administration in the State Department had formally com- 
menced in September 1950. Between then and January 1952, 
some 216 technical assistance projects were undertaken in 33 
countries, mainly in the fields of health, agriculture, and educa- 
tion. But the total appropriations available for the fiscal year 
1950-1951 had amounted to only $35 million, and only 642 
American technicians were actually at work on projects covered 


44 International Monetary Fund, Annual Report 1951, 31-32. 
45 Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1950, 305-306. 
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by the program.*® Granted that Point Four in the nature of 
things was a very long-term undertaking, the first steps seemed 
far from ambitious. Rather more impressive than the statistics 
was the example of personal devotion set by individuals like 
Francis Adams Truslow, American head of the United States- 
Brazil Joint Commission for Economic Development, who died 
en route to his post in July, and Dr. Henry Garland Bennett, 
the first Technical Cooperation Administrator, who was killed 
in December with his aides in an Iranian airplane crash. 

In addition to carrying on its own technical assistance pro- 
grams, the United States was the largest contributor to the inter- 
national programs conducted by the United Nations and such 
specialized agencies as the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
the World Health Organization, and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. By the end of 1950, 145 
United Nations technical assistance projects had been initiated 
in 43 countries under the “Expanded Program” developed in 
response to President Truman’s original initiative. Like the 
purely American phase of the undertaking, however, the “Ex- 
panded Program” was of limited scope and had to work with 
contributions totaling only $20 million for the first eighteen 
months of operations. At the annual session of the General As- 
sembly which began in Paris in November 1951, the United 
States delegation insisted that this country was still behind the 
program, and urged that an equivalent amount be pledged for 
the calendar year 1952.** 

Another American move in this field, which aroused consid- 
erable support among representatives of underdeveloped coun- 
tries, aimed at removing some of the barriers to economic 
progress by promoting better systems of land tenure and, inci- 
dentally, showing that the United States was capable of develop- 
ing a program which could benefit great numbers of people in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. This country’s advocacy of 
land reform, at the Economic and Social Council and later in 


46 Facts About Point 4 (Department of State Publication 4546, Washington, 
1952), I. 

47 This proposal gave rise to General Assembly Resolution 519 (VI), adopted 
January 12, 1952. 
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the General Assembly, served the useful purpose of calling at- 
tention to the close relationship between land tenure and gen- 
eral economic productivity. It also tended to refute the often 
heard criticism that American influence, especially in Asia, was 
confined to a negative defense of the status quo.** 

But with the best will in the world, activities of this nature 
could produce only limited results during the critical years just 
ahead. The actual level of economic life in many of the coun- 
tries in question was so low that no significant measure of over- 
all development could be anticipated until basic utilities and 
social services had been raised far above their present status. 
Moreover, economic development on any scale presupposed not 
merely technical assistance but also a substantial investment of 
new capital. The Colombo Plan for South and Southeast Asia 
was cast in terms of a $5.2 billion investment over a six-year 
period; a five-year development plan for India alone, announced 
in July 1951, envisaged an outlay of $3.8 billion; the O.E.E.C. 
had estimated the five-year investment needs of the British, 
French, Belgian, and Portuguese territories in Africa south of 
the Sahara at about $2.8 billion.*® These figures offered a better 
key to the magnitude of the problem than did the relatively 
small sums available for existing United States and United Na- 
tions programs. Where was this necessary capital to come 
from? Various sources had been suggested, but none of them 
seemed adequate, either alone or in combination. 

Officially the United States was a strong proponent of the 
view expressed in a United Nations report that the underdevel- 
oped countries themselves ‘‘should finance at least a substantial 
and, in normal cases, the major part of their economic develop- 
ment needs from domestic sources.” *° Unfortunately, however, 


48 Cf. U.N. Document E/2124, adopted by ECOSOC September 7 (telegraphic 
text in Department of State Bulletin, XXV, September 17, 1951, 473-475); and 
U.N. General Assembly Resolution 524 (VI), adopted January 12, 1952. 

49 International Monetary Fund, International Financial News Survey, IV, No. 
4, July 27, 1951, 25-26; O.E.E.C. Overseas Territories Committee, ‘‘Invest- 
ments in Overseas Territories in Africa, South of the Sahara,” Paris, August 
1951. 

50 Methods of Financing Economic Development in Under-Developed Countries 
(U.N. Publication 1949.11.B.4, Lake Success, 1949), 3. 
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such local capital resources as existed in underdeveloped areas 
were difficult to mobilize and generally insufficient to support 
large-scale development activity. Nor, despite United States in- 
sistence on the preeminent role of private capital in interna- 
tional development, did it seem likely that private capital would 
come forward to undertake the execution of basic non-self- 
liquidating projects, even if private funds were available for re- 
source development in the narrower sense. The experience of 
1951 was definitely discouraging in this respect. The outflow 
of private long-term capital from the United States actually de- 
clined, from $1,108 million (net) in the first nine months of 
1950 to $583 million in the corresponding period of 1951. ““The 
rising political tension, the tendencies toward nationalization 
of productive facilities abroad, and attempts by foreign govern- 
ments to limit controls by outside interests . . . may have con- 
tributed to greater caution on the part of American companies 
in developing foreign resources,” commented a United States 
Government publication.” 

Without major allocations of funds from public sources, 
probably more often on a grant than on a credit basis, there 
seemed little prospect of reversing the unfavorable trend in the 
underdeveloped areas in any near future. Naturally, funds by 
themselves would be valueless in any case unless their expendi- 
ture was governed by sound technical criteria and subordinated 
to an effective over-all policy. “The United States cannot chan- 
nelize the ferment of Asia merely with dollars,” as the Wash- 
ington Post commented on August 2. Indiscriminate pumping 
of capital into underdeveloped countries might accomplish 
nothing beter than the perpetuation of native oligarchies and 
the enrichment of corrupt administrators. But it seemed equally 
clear that conditions could not be greatly improved unless sub- 
stantial investment capital could be made available to carry out 
worth-while projects under proper supervision. 

Some effective work along these lines was being carried on 
by the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 


51 Survey of Current Business, XXXII, No. 3, March 1952, 21; see also XXXII, 
No. 12, December 1951, 12. 
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ment. After an admittedly slow start, resulting largely from the 
necessity for emergency assistance to Europe, the Bank was be- 
ginning to function in line with its founders’ intentions as an 
important means of channeling economic and technical aid to 
underdeveloped countries. Its first two loans for projects in such 
areas had not been made until 1948; in the fiscal year 1950- 
1951, however, it made twenty-one loans, totaling nearly $300 
million, for development projects in eleven countries. This was 
twice the volume of the Bank’s development lending for any 
previous year, and more than the volume of its development 
lending in all the earlier years put together. The Bank’s technical 
assistance activities were also beginning to bear some fruit with 
the completion of economic survey missions, designed to suggest 
policies and investment programs most likely to accelerate eco- 
nomic development, in Colombia, Turkey, Guatemala, Cuba, 
and Uruguay. Similar work was under way or contemplated in 
five other countries of Latin America and Asia.” 

Another important venture in this field, the Colombo Plan 
for South and Southeast Asia, relied primarily on the pooled 
resources of the British Commonwealth. Announced in 1950, 
the plan was officially launched on July 1, 1951, with the en- 
couragement though without the financial participation of the 
United States. Thanks to the improved dollar position of the 
British and Commonwealth territories in Southeast Asia, pros- 
pects for carrying out a substantial part of this six-year, $5.2 
billion program appeared rather more favorable than when it 
was first announced, despite disappointment over the unwill- 
ingness of this country to participate directly. Finance, in mid- 
1951, looked like less of a problem than did the looming short- 
ages of needed industrial equipment and technicians.** 

But with the partial exception of the Colombo Plan, all pro- 
grams for major developmental operations relied ultimately on 


52 Address of Eugene R. Black, president of the Bank, at the Sixth Annual 
Meeting of the Fund and Bank, Washington, September 10, 1951. For a con- 
cise summary of the Bank's policies and activities, cf. Mr. Black's article, “The 
World Bank at Work,” Foreign Affairs, XXX, April 1952, 402-411. 

53Cf. Vera Anstey, “The Colombo Plan: With Special Reference to India & 
Pakistan,” Economia internazionale, V, February 1952, 134-147. 
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the availability of substantial funds from the United States, 
whether private or public, in loan or in grant form, and whether 
provided directly or through the International Bank or some 
other international instrumentality. The desirability of main- 
taining a large and sustained volume of American foreign in- 
vestment, much of it unavoidably on a grant basis, had been 
heavily stressed in the Gray and Rockefeller reports. As in pre- 
vious years, however, the American public and its elected repre- 
sentatives appeared unconvinced that the situation in the un- 
derdeveloped countries affected this country closely enough to 
warrant the additional sacrifices involved. 

While private American foreign investment declined, under- 
standably in view of the unfavorable ‘investment climate’’ pre- 
vailing in some underdeveloped countries, the State Department 
negotiated no new investment treaties * and Congress took no 
action on the administration’s plan to encourage investment in 
underdeveloped areas through governmental guarantees against 
the risks of loss by expropriation or other misadventures pecul- 
iar to those regions.* Outside the Mutual Security Act, the only 
important legislative action affecting the prospects of under- 
developed countries was an increase of $1 billion in the lending 
authority of the Export-Import Bank, previously limited to $3.5 
billion.°° The primary purpose was to promote the develop- 
ment of strategic materials rather than to further economic de- 
velopment in the broad sense; but the comparatively large size 
of the increase, in conjunction with the Bank’s outstanding 
record in the granting of development credits, made it likely 


54 The desirability of promoting a more favorable investment climate was, 
however, kept in mind in negotiating new friendship treaties with Colombia, 
Greece, Israel, Ethiopia, and Denmark. See the statement of Harold F. Linder, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, to a subcommittee of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, in Department of State Bulletin, XXVI, 
June 2, 1952, 882. 

55 The only move in this direction was a provision of the Mutual Security Act 
(sec. 520) whereby the availability of $200 million previously authorized to 
guarantee American private investments in Marshall Plan countries and their 
dependencies was extended to include any area in which assistance was author- 
ized by the new act. Up to the end of 1951, however, all such guarantees had 
been confined to Europe (First Report to Congress on the Mutual Security 
Program, December 31, 1951, Washington, 1952, 41). 

56 Public Law 158, approved October 3, 1951. 
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that economic development in Latin America and perhaps other 
areas would benefit substantially. 

In other respects, the United States continued to discourage 
the underdeveloped countries in their perpetual hopes for big 
increases in the flow of development capital. One of the note- 
worthy defeats suffered by the American delegation at the an- 
nual session of the General Assembly resulted from its opposi- 
tion to a plan, highly favored by the governments of under- 
developed countries but unsupported by any prospect of capital 
resources, for an international development fund to make grants 
and long-term, low-interest loans for economic development.™ 

The failure, American and international, to come to grips 
with the underlying problems in this field was not unrecognized 
in high official quarters. Eugene R. Black, president of the In- 
ternational Bank, deprecated the casual approach to interna- 
tional development in his address to the annual meeting of the 
Bank and Fund in Washington on September ro. 


We would now court disaster, he said, if economic development 
were again to be treated as a secondary problem and more years 
were to be lost. . . . The underdeveloped countries can hardly be 
expected to continue to supply basic commodities, without some 
reasonable return in equipment and machinery that will enable 
them to raise their own standard of living. . . . The more devel- 
oped nations, too, need to remind themselves continually that in- 
ternational aid for development ought not to be based on expe- 
diency. To be really effective, they should not relate their efforts 
to fever charts of international tension, but rather to the funda- 
mental conditions of which the fever may be only a long-delayed 
symptom. Aid to development will be wasted unless there is con- 
tinuity in providing it, and, almost equally important, unless there 
is a reasonable assurance of such continuity. Moreover, if eco- 
nomic assistance is cast solely in the mould of historical friendship 
or strategic considerations, it will neglect useful resources that 
should be developed for the common good. 


More emotional in tone, but not less representative of an 
important set of attitudes, was the warning delivered by 
Director-General Norris E. Dodd to the Sixth World Confer- 


57 General Assembly Resolution 520 (VI), adopted January 12, 1952; cf. be- 
low, p. 412. 
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ence of the Food and Agriculture Organization in Rome on 
November 22. F.A.O., Mr. Dodd declared, had fallen down on 
its promise to feed the hungry. Its members had not achieved 
one-tenth of the goals set when the organization was estab- 
lished. The beginning of progress toward increasing world 
food production had been smashed by the Korean war. Stand- 
ards of living had not been raised and had, in fact, barely held 
even. There was, he averred, a necessity for the governments to 
reexamine their whole attitude toward the tasks confronting 
them. “A new world is coming into existence,” said Mr. Dodd, 
“a world in which those who neglect the common man do so at 
their peril.” 

Like almost every responsible discussion of world economic 
problems, these analyses pointed toward the conclusion that the 
United States, in its own interest, would be well advised to un- 
dertake much more determined action to stimulate economic 
growth and development on a broad front. But they also raised 
the practical question of what more this country could do at a 
time when existing national policies absorbed so large a por- 
tion of the national income and energies. This, in one sense, 
was turning out to be one of the most momentous questions of 
American foreign relations in the mid-twentieth century. Many 
observers held that the nation had already overreached itself 
and faced the alternatives of speedy retrenchment or bank- 
ruptcy. Others, President Truman among them, insisted that 
such critics underestimated their country and were “looking at 
the future through the wrong end of the telescope.” ** At all 
events, history clearly had reached a stage where future econo- 
mic policy would have meaning only if it looked beyond na- 
tional frontiers and consistently recognized that prosperity, like 
peace, had become indivisible. 


58 Detroit speech, July 28, 1951. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
TROUBLES IN THE EAST 


THOSE who demanded more vigorous promotion of economic 
development in “backward” areas, particularly in Asia, could 
find plenty of evidence to support their contention that existing 
conditions were incompatible with the maintenance of even the 
minimum stability required by the long-run interests of the 
Western powers. The year that brought Japan its “peace of 
reconciliation” also witnessed a sharp upsurge of political un- 
rest and violence in many countries of the Asiatic mainland, 
from the Associated States of Indochina all across Southern 
Asia to the Levant, Egypt, and the French protectorates in 
North Africa. Three of Asia’s ablest and most level-headed 
statesmen, Premier Ali Razmara of Iran, King Abdallah of Jor- 
dan, and Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan of Pakistan, fell 
beneath assassins’ bullets within a space of less than eight 
months. Their disappearance was both a storm signal and an 
incitement to more of the fanaticism and irresponsible violence 
that were beating against the foundations of the non-Communist 
East. 

This situation was of the deepest concern to the Western 
world, not only because it threatened specific Western interests 
in the countries affected but also, and more especially, because 
the area as a whole was of critical importance in the effort to 
contain Soviet Communism. This belt of countries, which might 
have been dubbed the “soft underbelly” of Asia, was all that 
lay between the Soviet power and the warm waters of the In- 
dian Ocean, the Persian Gulf, and the Red Sea. Its present or- 
ganization offered the West an uncertain hold on resources and 
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strategic communications of incalculable worth. Once let it 
change hands—once let a single link in the chain give way— 
and more millions of human beings would confront the dark- 
ness of Communist rule, the flow of oil from the Persian Gulf 
would cease or be redirected toward the Soviet Union, and the 
Western European nations would risk the loss of their principal 
means of access to their outposts and associates on the other 
side of the world. 

These dangerous possibilities were not ignored in London, 
Washington, or Paris; but the West had faced singular handi- 
caps in trying to develop here an effective scheme of regional 
defense such as had been evolved in Europe and was now be- 
ginning to take shape in the Pacific. The difficulties, at bottom, 
were twofold. First, the economy of the area could not possibly 
sustain a modern, all-round defense effort based on local re- 
sources. Second, even if the material foundations had been 
stronger, the peoples in question were too preoccupied with as- 
serting their independence against the older imperialist nations 
of the West to think very seriously about safeguarding it against 
the disguised, more insidious imperialism of Moscow or Peking. 
Here, more than anywhere else in the world, two separate chap- 
ters of modern history overlapped. The defenses against twen- 
tieth-century, totalitarian Soviet Communism had to be erected 
at a time when the local revulsion against nineteenth-century 
European imperialism was still in full swing. 

Through the first five postwar years, the Western govern- 
ments had addressed themselves mainly to local and incidental 
manifestations of this problem rather than attempting to un- 
derstand or grapple with it as a whole. A broader approach was 
made difficult by differing historical and juridical circumstances 
in the individual countries and, equally, by the rapidly chang- 
ing distribution of economic and military power among the 
Western nations themselves. As first France and then Great 
Britain reluctantly surrendered its primacy in one Eastern coun- 
try after another, the United States was forced to shoulder a 
growing assortment of financial, economic, and military bur- 
dens on behalf of weak indigenous governments in the area. 
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Thus American influence and responsibility largely replaced 
that of Great Britain in Greece, Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, and, 
after 1948, in Palestine. French influence, since the achievement 
of full independence by Syria and Lebanon in 1946, had been 
virtually confined to Indochina at one end of the Asian-Arab 
world and North Africa at the other. In these regions also, the 
presence of the United States had recently begun to make itself 
indirectly but strongly felt as a response to France’s permanent 
financial crisis and the intensification of the “cold war” between 
East and West. 

Under the pressure of events, this substitution of American 
for British and French influence had taken place in a piecemeal, 
uncoordinated fashion which deprived the West of any advan- 
tages that might have flowed from a more unified approach. 
The United States, a country that entered the postwar era with 
great popularity in the region but little direct experience of its 
affairs, paid the price of inexperience but reaped few of the ad- 
vantages of popularity. This country’s close association with 
the European powers, its support of the Zionist movement in 
Palestine, and its frank preoccupation with the Soviet menace 
earned it the suspicion and hostility of powerful native groups, 
some of which were further antagonized by its advocacy of 
economic and social reforms which threatened their own privi- 
leged status. At the same time, prompted by a desire to escape 
the “imperialist” stigma or by irritation over some phase of 
British or French policy, the United States sometimes took 
actions which were resented by the latter governments as mak- 
ing their own situation more difficult and thus, they claimed, 
tending to undermine the whole Western position. 

Meanwhile, conditions in some parts of the area remained 
so unstable that major disturbances could break out at any time. 
Such disturbances, if they came, would necessarily work to the 
advantage of the U.S.S.R. and the detriment of the West; for 
Western interests required the maintenance of internal order 
both as a barrier against Communist penetration and as a pre- 
condition for economic and social progress. In 1951, order of 
a sort was maintained throughout the Indian Subcontinent, de- 
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spite the tension engendered by the quarrel between India and 
Pakistan and despite certain premonitory signs of a growing 
Communist problem in both countries. In Iran, on the other 
hand, the xenophobia latent in some sections of the populace 
was permitted to get dangerously out of hand, imperiling na- 
tional and world security by crippling the important oil indus- 
try, risking armed conflict between Iran and Great Britain, and 
excluding any reasonable form of association with the West. 
The success of this attack on a predominantly British interest 
encouraged anti-Western tendencies all across the Moslem 
world. Before the end of the year a second major explosion had 
occurred in Egypt and further repercussions of undetermined 
extent were threatened as far west as Tunisia and Morocco. 


1. Deadlock in the Subcontinent 


India and Pakistan, with their island neighbor Ceylon, stood 
somewhat apart among the countries whose Washington repre- 
sentatives dealt with the State Department’s Bureau of Near 
Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs. With a population 
far outweighing that of all other countries in the area com- 
bined, they formed a comparatively solid bulwark on one ex- 
tremity of Asia’s southern flank. Geography gave them a direct 
and vital interest in the problems of China and the Far East 
and, in the case of India at any rate, a rather secondary concern 
with the expansionist tendencies of the U.S.S.R. itself. As mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth and leading Asian powers 
in their own right, both India and Pakistan exerted an influence 
in world affairs as well as regional affairs. If their national aspi- 
rations could have been more effectively reconciled and harmo- 
nized with those of the Western nations, their importance to 
the free world might have transcended that of continental China 
to the Communist bloc. 

But many factors prevented India and Pakistan from playing 
the constructive role for which they seemed naturally fitted and 
which they had played, in at least a limited degree, during 
the years of British rule. Despite important and varied resources, 
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their people shared the appalling poverty which was the curse 
of modern Asia and the source of much of its discontent. The 
very superabundance of their population depressed living stand- 
ards and hindered social and economic advance. Worse, such 
energies and resources as might have been applied to improve- 
ment and modernization were largely consumed in a variety of 
social, racial, and religious antagonisms, culminating in a spec- 
tacular and dangerous official feud between the two nations 
and their governments. 

That such conditions, occurring in countries adjacent to the 
U.S.S.R. and China, were inherently favorable to the growth of 
Communism was demonstrated afresh by the trend of events in 
the Subcontinent during 1951. In India particularly, Commu- 
nist agitators profited by the widespread distress to increase 
their following in industrial cities like Bombay and Madras and 
in wide sections of the agricultural South. But the Communist 
and pro-Soviet appeal was directed toward discontented sections 
of the middle class and the intelligentsia even more than to the 
masses. A startling indication of the success of such tactics was 
offered in Pakistan in March 1951 when the government sud- 
denly arrested a number of highly placed individuals, including 
the chief of the army general staff, on charges of conspiring to 
set up a Communist-controlled military dictatorship. If the coup 
had succeeded, according to Prime Minister Liaquat Ali’s ex- 
planation to Parliament, the government was to have been “pat- 
terned on the Communist model but under military domina- 
tion.” For this purpose, he declared, economic and constitution- 
making missions were to have been invited from “a certain for- 
eign country.” * 

No suggestion was made that the U.S.S.R. was directly im- 
plicated in this affair. Moreover, the plotters themselves, accord- 
ing to the Prime Minister, had seemed convinced that their ob- 
jectives could not have been achieved through popular support 
or by democratic means. Communism in the Subcontinent had 
not yet attained such dangerous proportions; but authorities in 
both countries fully realized that it would bear watching. The 


1 Statement of March 21, in New York Times, March 22, 1951. 
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day after the Pakistan plot was disclosed, India’s Home Minis- 
ter in a comprehensive statement on Communist activities in his 
country cited an “important foreign Communist’’ who allegedly 
had reminded his Indian colleagues three months earlier that 
“ultimately the revolution in India will and must take the form 
of an armed struggle.” ? 

While native Communists patiently enlarged their position 
and perfected their tactics in the struggle for power on the na- 
tional level, Soviet policy on the international plane reaped 
considerable benefits from dissension among the free nations 
on matters in which India, Pakistan, or both were deeply con- 
cerned. One important source of friction was India’s failure, 
in common with the so-called Arab-Asian bloc in the United 
Nations, to adapt itself to the United States position on Far 
Eastern problems; another was Pakistan’s partiality for Moslem 
interests which were frequently at odds with those of the West; 
still another, the tendency of both governments to take the 
“anticolonial” side of any question involving European over- 
seas possessions, past or present. 

Most harmful of all, however, was India’s and Pakistan’s 
bitter hostility toward one another—an hostility which not 
only kept them from joining their strength to that of the free 
world but also involved a perpetual threat of warfare within 
the Subcontinent. This hostility had complex roots and ex- 
pressed itself in various fields, religious, social, and economic. 
Its most stubborn and critical manifestation was the territorial 
quarrel over the disposition of the former princely state of 
Jammu and Kashmir, which had kept the peninsula in perma- 
nent tension since India was partitioned in 1947. 

Although to most outsiders the merits of the tangled Kash- 
mir issue were somewhat obscure, its explosive potentialities 
were unmistakable. Since early 1948 the Security Council of the 
United Nations had been gingerly attempting to deal with the 
problem; since late in that year its representatives had been 
vainly trying to induce the parties, particularly India, to with- 
2 Statement of March 10, ibid., March 11, 1951. 
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draw portions of their armed forces from the state so that a 
proper plebiscite could be held. In 1950 an Australian mediator 
had tried and failed to bring the two governments to agree- 
ment; in April 1951 the Security Council named a new medi- 
ator, Dr. Frank P. Graham of the United States, with revised 
terms of reference * which were deprecated by the Indians as 
one more infringement of what they considered their rights in 
the territory. In May, India experienced a fresh irritation when 
the Security Council, acting on a complaint from Pakistan, 
frowned upon a plan of pro-Indian authorities in Kashmir to 
hold a constituent assembly which would, among other things, 
decide on the state’s ‘future shape and affiliation.” * 

A sharp deterioration in India-Pakistan relations, featured by 
repeated Indian charges that Pakistan was violating the local 
cease-fire agreement in Kashmir, greeted the new mediator on 
his arrival in the Subcontinent at the beginning of summer. By 
mid-July the two Prime Ministers were exchanging angry mes- 
sages in which each accused the other government of massing 
its armed forces in a dangerous and provocative manner. Ten- 
sion between the Moslem and Hindu communities mounted, 
talk of a “holy war” was heard in Pakistan, and thousands took 
to the roads in fear of more massacres such as had marred the 
separation of India and Pakistan in 1947. Amid a rain of offi- 
cial charges and countercharges, magnified and multiplied by 
the press and radio, Nehru and Liaquat Ali continued their dia- 
logue. The tone improved only slightly if at all when the latter 
suggested the possibility of holding peace talks once India had 
accepted the Pakistani viewpoint. “I cannot rule out war with 
Pakistan independently and unilaterally,” Nehru told his Par- 
liament on August 11, adding that the attitude of the United 
States and Britain, as sponsors of the new mediation effort in 


3U.N. Document S/2017/Rev. 1, adopted March 30, 1951 (text in United 
Nations Bulletin, X, April 15, 1951, 401). 

‘Letter from the President of the Security Council, May 29 (bid., June 15, 
1951, 593). Despite this warning, elections were held on the Indian side of 
the cease-fire line on October 15 and the constituent assembly met on October 
31. India, however, gave repeated assurances that the meeting was not in: 
tended to prejudice issues before the Security Council. 
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Kashmir, “‘was extremely unfriendly, illogical and betrayed a 
great deal of ignorance of the basic issues.” ® 

Then, somewhat unexpectedly, the tension began to diminish 
—in part, perhaps, because Indian attention was largely en- 
gaged by a crisis in domestic party politics. That Dr. Graham’s 
efforts in New Delhi and Karachi had also contributed to the 
same end, perhaps more substantially, became evident from the 
report he filed with the Security Council a few weeks later.® 

A more solemn appeal to reason was the assassination of 
Liaquat Ali Khan on October 16. Fortunately the assassin was 
an Afghan national, not an Indian, and apparently acted en- 
tirely on his own initiative; but the event could not fail to have 
a sobering effect on responsible elements in both countries. 
Nehru’s reaction to the removal of this ‘‘great steadying influ- 
ence’’ was immediate and characteristic. 


All of us, he said, should now approach this larger question of 
Indo-Pakistan relations in a new way and try to hush the voice of 
controversy and disputes and blaming each other, as far as we can 
and try also to find some way or path consistent with our self- 


respect and honor to establish real peace between India and Pakis- 
tan.’ 


Since comparable sentiments inspired the new Pakistan Gov- 
ernment of Khwaja Nazimuddin, the former Governor Gen- 
eral, the danger of a conflagration was averted for the time. Dr. 
Graham, reporting in December on his further efforts as medi- 
ator, was able to speak of improved prospects for agreement 
and of a “more hopeful atmosphere” in the Subcontinent.® 
Indian quarters often accused the United States of favoring 
Pakistan at India’s expense, and it was probably true that ofh- 
cials in Washington were more impressed by Pakistan’s avowed 
deference to the United Nations than by the somewhat compli- 
cated logic underlying the Indian position in the Kashmir quar- 
rel. On the other hand, India’s general situation undoubtedly 
evoked more official concern in Washington than was occa- 


5 New York Times, August 12, 1951. 

U.N. Document S/2375, October 15, 1951. 

™ New York Times, October 17, 1951. 

8U.N. Document S/2448, December 19, 1951, 14. 
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sioned by the comparatively stable conditions prevailing in the 
sister state. Despite occasional impatience with Nehru’s poli- 
cies, the difficulty of his task and his importance as an element 
of at least relative stability amid the swirling currents of Asian 
politics were generally acknowledged. The hopes for close col- 
laboration which burgeoned at the time of the Prime Minister’s 
visit to this country in 1949 had vanished, but the United States 
continued to follow Indian developments with a solicitude pro- 
portionate to India’s considerable role in Asian and world 
affairs. 

The factors which had prevented the Indian-American inti- 
macy from crystallizing were mainly psychological rather than 
practical. Indian and American interests did not collide in any 
important respect; both governments were committed to the 
principles of individual liberty and human dignity; yet, within 
this common frame of reference, they stood at opposite poles 
in regard to the concrete problems of the twentieth century. 
Indians never tired of repeating that the outstanding fact of 
our time was not the “cold war” but the emergence of Asia 
upon the world stage. Deeply preoccupied with problems of 
liberation and national development, they resented the East- 
West struggle as an irrelevant distraction and tended to con- 
demn American foreign policy, with its emphasis on strategic 
factors and its partial reliance on the atomic weapon, as a re- 
grettable but characteristic product of Western “materialist” 
culture. These attitudes, and the contrast with the American 
outlook, were specially marked in connection with the problem 
of Communist China. Indians who were interested in the na- 
tional and social elements of China’s experience tended not 
only to discount their Stalinist character but even to blame the 
United States for seeming to look at the matter from the oppo- 
site viewpoint.° 

The effect of these differences on general Indian-American 
relations was exemplified in the difficult history of the India 
Emergency Food Aid Act, by which Congress in mid-1951 au- 


For an outstanding analysis of Indian attitudes cf. M. R. Masani, “India: 
Dos and Don'ts for Americans,” Foreign Affairs, XXX, April 1952, 412-425. 
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thorized a long-term loan of $190 million to enable India to 
avert a threatened famine by increasing its emergency purchases 
of food grains in the United States. At the end of 1950, India 
had made an urgent request for 2 million tons of grains to 
supplement the 4 million tons it planned to import through 
ordinary channels. In February 1951 President Truman, influ- 
enced no doubt by the dissatisfaction India’s attitude toward 
the Korean war had aroused in congressional circles, recom- 
mended that half the amount be made available immediately 
on a grant basis and that the method of financing the remainder 
be decided later. Through March, April, and May, Congress 
delayed while the President appealed repeatedly for prompt 
action. Eventually, in June, the measure was passed, with the 
stipulation that the entire amount should be a loan rather than 
a gift and that repayment should include shipments of strategic 
and critical materials.’° 

Action was completed in time to avert catastrophe in India, 
and elicited many expressions of appreciation from the Indian 
Government. Yet there was some reason to ask whether the 
transaction, on balance, had been beneficial or actually harmful 
to Indian-American relations. The long months of uncertainty 
placed considerable strain on the nerves of both sides. Even 
Yugoslavia had never insisted more jealously that any aid it 
accepted must be unencumbered with “political strings.’’ And, 
if the Indian attitude seemed hypersensitive, that of some lead- 
ing congressional critics of Indian foreign policy seemed hardly 
less so. 

Only with considerable difficulty was Congress induced to 
refrain from insisting on the shipment of specified scarce min- 
erals and other conditions which Nehru had warned would be 
regarded as infringements on India’s independence and na- 
tional honor. To add to the confusion of the Indian public 
mind, the U.S.S.R. and Communist China came forward with 
10 Public Law 48, 82nd Congress, approved June 15, 1951. No new appropria- 
tion was required, as the $190 million was to be taken from previously ap- 
propriated foreign aid funds. For documentation cf. Department of State Bulle- 


tin, XXIV, 1951, 349-351, 424-428, 591-592, 674; XXV, July 2, 1951, 37-39; 
also the congressional documents listed in the Bibliography. 
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independent proposals for assistance which, though trivial in 
comparison with India’s needs and not necessarily within their 
own capacity to fulfill, made highly effective propaganda and 
robbed the American gesture of most of its popular appeal. 
Whatever might be thought of the adequacy of the loan legisla- 
tion in other respects, no one claimed it as a triumph for Amer- 
ican “psychological strategy.” 

One chronic source of irritation between India and the United 
States was brought under control in early summer by the com- 
mencement of Korean armistice negotiations; but the discords 
muffled here soon broke out again in connection with the Japa- 
nese Peace Treaty. Nehru was cheered in the Indian Parliament 
when he explained the reasons which had impelled India to 
decline the invitation to San Francisco." ‘“We gave India $200,- 
000,000 worth of wheat,” commented the late Senator Wherry 
in Washington, “and how much good did it do?” Nehru, said 
the New York Times, “is fast becoming one of the great dis- 
appointments of the post-war era. ... What has gone wrong?” 
Many other Americans and some Indians found themselves ask- 
ing the same question. Admitting that Nehru was not the only 
world statesman who disagreed with some aspects of American 
policy, it still seemed that he was prone to carry his disapproval 
to unstatesmanlike lengths. 

Part of the explanation, no doubt, lay in the recesses of the 
Indian Prime Minister's own mind. Part of it might also be 
found in the conditions of his fight to retain control of the 
Indian Congress party and therewith the leadership of the In- 
dian nation. Like every democratic leader, Nehru was obliged 
to frame his course of action with one eye on its intrinsic mer- 
its and the other on his followers—in this case a singularly 
heterogeneous grouping in which political passion sometimes 
did duty for experience. Definite correlations between foreign 
policy and internal politics were difficult to establish; yet it 
seems worth noting that precisely during August, at the height 
of the Kashmir crisis and the controversy with the United States, 


11 Cf. above, pp. 191-192. 
12 New York Times, August 28, 1951. 
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Nehru was having to cope simultaneously with secessions from 
the Congress party’s left wing and a powerful challenge to his 
leadership by the party’s ultraconservative faction. These trials 
surmounted, he faced a further test of his political skill in the 
general elections—India’s first—which were scheduled for the 
winter of 1951-1952. 

Despite many points of difference, there were factors in In- 
dia’s situation that counseled a serious effort to improve rela- 
tions with the United States. The spectacle of repeated Soviet 
and Soviet-supported aggressions had not left India entirely 
unmoved. Nehru himself was by no means lenient to Commu- 
nism at home, and repeatedly disclaimed a “‘neutralist’’ attitude; 
and a good many Indians went further than he in specific con- 
demnation of Soviet policies. Even the course of Communist 
China, however much India might try to justify it in interna- 
tional councils, was not watched without misgivings. Peking’s 
assertion of full authority over Tibet, which signified the first 
appearance of a foreign Communist movement on India’s own 
frontier, undoubtedly went far to explain India’s intensified in- 
terest in the border kingdom of Nepal and the confused events 
which led up to the installation of an India-oriented Congress 
party government in that country. Communism was becoming 
too serious a force in India itself for its leaders to view its in- 
stallation across the Himalayas with entire complacency. 

But Communism in India could not be effectively combated 
without a more vigorous attack on the kind of conditions that 
had brought the near-famine of 1951 and threatened another 
in 1952. The staggering nature of India’s internal economic 
problem could be inferred from the $3.8 billion five-year de- 
velopment plan released in July by the State Planning Commis- 
sion, which earmarked the equivalent of $3.1 billion merely for 
restoring prewar living standards and left less than $700 mil- 
lion for promoting higher living standards in the future.’* In- 
dian economists calculated that a part of the foreign financing 
necessary to carry out this program could be obtained from 


13 International Monetary Fund, International Financial News Survey, IV, No. 
4, July 27, 1951, 25-26. 
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Commonwealth sources in connection with the broad Colombo 
Plan for South and Southeast Asia. Some of it, however, could 
come only from the United States, a fact which undoubtedly 
would act as an incentive to avoid undue irritation of this 
country. Toward the end of the year, Indians were gratified by 
news that American private capital was coming forward to 
build two large oil refineries in their country (a third was to 
be built by British petroleum interests), and there were intima- 
tions that Nehru himself, once the elections were out of the 
way, would like to make a fresh start in Indian-United States 
relations. 

Some Americans might wonder whether their interest was 
not rather thrown away on a country which, even though well- 
disposed toward the United States, seemed unlikely to accom- 
modate its foreign policy to American desires. It could be ar- 
gued, however, that India’s mere survival as a democratic nation 
was more important than the particular emphasis of its foreign 
policy. Chester B. Bowles, whose arrival in New Delhi as United 
States Ambassador helped to initiate what might prove to be a 
long-term improvement in Indian-American relations, suggested 
early in 1952 that the real issue involved in Indian develop- 
ments was whether democracy itself was going to succeed or 
fail, not only in India but in Asia as a whole. 


The next 5 years, he said, may determine which system—free 
democratic government or Communist dictatorship—proves the 
more successful. If the Indian economy stagnates while China with 
its brutal methods succeeds in providing even moderately improved 
living standards for its masses . . . the Communist appeal through- 
out Asia will become almost irresistible. . . . On the other hand, 
a victory for democracy in India will enable tens of millions of 
Asiatic peoples to develop a robust new faith in themselves, in 
their ancient cultures, and in the ideals of the free world. 


2. Strategy, Oil, and Nationalism 


If conditions in India and Pakistan at the end of 1951 of- 
fered only modest hopes of improvement, the over-all picture 
14 Department of State Bulletin, XXVI, February 4, 1952, 164. 
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in the Near and Middle East, from the Mediterranean to the 
Pakistan border, was even less reassuring. “Here, I think we 
have lost some ground in 1951,” said Secretary Acheson in tem- 
perate summary of a period in which Western interests had 
been under widespread, sustained, and violent attack and at 
least two nations had approached the verge of chaos.”* It was 
true that two other nations in this general area, Greece and 
Turkey, had maintained their internal stability, made ‘‘great 
progress” in building up their economic and military defenses, 
and were about to become a part of the NATO defense sys- 
tem. But both Greece and Turkey, despite their official clas- 
sification as “Near Eastern” states, were politically associated 
with the European, not the Asian section of the non-Commu- 
nist community. In terms of the global East-West struggle, the 

advantages deriving from their inclusion in NATO had to be 
_ balanced against a sharply deteriorating situation in Iran, Egypt, 
and other parts of the Arab-Moslem world. Throughout this 
region, the important strategic and economic interests of the 
West had not been brought into harmony with the concerns 
that were agitating the indigenous peoples. The latter, instead 
of joining with the West to speed their own development and 
strengthen themselves against the one major threat to their in- 
dependence, insisted on pressing their own claims against the 
West in a manner that endangered the interests of both parties. 

The strategic significance of the Near and Middle East in the 
period after World War II sprang directly from the expansion- 
ist tendencies of the Soviet Union and the determination of the 
Western governments to forestall or counter them. In Western 
eyes the area represented (1) an aggregation of resources, stra- 
tegic positions, and communications routes which it was impor- 
tant to deny to the U.S.S.R. and reserve for the West; (2) a 
part of the system of “containment” or protective barriers being 
built up around the Soviet bloc; and (3) a possible base for 
offensive action against Soviet-controlled territory in case ag- 
gression were to occur despite the deterrent influences on which 
the West preferred to rely. This last conception received added 
15 Address of December 30, 1951, tbid., January 7, 1952, 4. 
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impetus from the winter crisis of 1950-1951. The realization 
that war might come before Western Europe was in a defensi- 
ble condition emphasized the important role that strategic air 
power might play if directed against Soviet industrial centers 
from bases in the United Kingdom, the North Atlantic, the 
Mediterranean, and the Near and Middle East. 

Different parts of the area had different functions in Western 
strategic thinking. Greece, Turkey, and Iran, the three northern 
states, were sometimes compared to a kind of “shield” which 
had to sustain the main thrust of Soviet power and protect the 
weaker areas behind. These were the countries which had actu- 
ally experienced Soviet pressure in the postwar years and had 
thus qualified for American economic and military assistance 
—on a considerable scale in the case of Greece and Turkey, 
and to a minor degree in that of Iran. To the south lay the 
Arab states and Israel, in a region endowed with rich petro- 
leum deposits and traversed by multiple land, sea, and air com- 
munications which made it a natural “bridge” between Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. Beyond them, and still farther removed from 
any immediate threat on the part of the U.S.S.R., the North 
African littoral seemed particularly well suited to strategic air 
operations and, in the worst of cases, might serve as a base for 
reinvasion if parts of Western Europe were to fall to the So- 
viets. 

But in applying these conceptions it was necessary to bear in 
mind the heterogeneous character of an area whose problems 
could not be solved by any one formula. They were fully valid 
only on the assumption that each Near and Middle Eastern 
country was willing and able to fit itself into the broad scheme 
of Western defense. Actual events during 1951 supported this 
view unevenly, if at all. From the standpoint of most of the 
peoples involved, 1951 was a culminating year in their long 
battle to eliminate Western influence from the area altogether. 
From that of the Western powers, it was a year made notable 
by a break in the northern “shield,” a threatened collapse of the 
Arab “bridge,” and the development of a system of North 
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African air bases on foundations whose firmness left a good 
deal to be desired. 

While Greece and Turkey pursued their assimilation into the 
European-North Atlantic community, Iran indulged in a frenzy 
of xenophobia which undermined its feeble defenses against 
Communist invasion or infiltration and disqualified it, for the 
time being at least, as a recipient of further military aid from 
the West. Past American aid, military and economic, had not 
been substantial enough to create a “situation of strength” in 
Iran or to provide the saner elements grouped around Moham- 
mad Reza Shah with the means of controlling developments in 
the country. The advent of a major political crisis pushed the 
Shah and his supporters to one side and destroyed what few 
elements of stability they had thus far been able to create. Thus, 
for the first time since the inauguration of the containment 
policy, it seemed that if the Soviets chose to provoke general 
war they could gamble on reaching the Persian Gulf and the 
“pack doors” of Turkey and Afghanistan without meeting any 
organized and determined local resistance. 

This prospect increased the urgency, but not the ease, of find- 
ing some solution for the defense problems of the Arab-Israel 
or “bridge” region. Here the task, in essence, was to patch up 
local quarrels and devise a substitute for the outmoded and un- 
popular system whereby defense responsibilities were infor- 
mally split between the national armies of the local states and 
the British contingents still maintained in the Suez Canal zone, 
Iraq, and Jordan as well as at the British bases in Aden, Cy- 
prus, and Bahrayn. Only a collective defense effort, based on 
collaboration between local and Western forces, seemed likely 
to meet both the Western insistence on military effectiveness 
and the local insistence on full “independence” and “‘sover- 
eignty” for the states concerned. In October 1951 a formal pro- 
posal along these lines, the first tangible result of many months’ 
cogitation, was sharply rejected by Egypt and thus rendered 
unacceptable, temporarily at least, to Egypt’s neighbors in the 
Arab world. 

Meanwhile the obvious difficulties of British-Arab collabora- 
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tion were leading Great Britain, as the only Western power 
with definite military commitments in the area, to fall back in- 
creasingly on alternative defense concepts. British and Ameri- 
can quarters sometimes asked whether the Middle East was 
really defensible at all, and whether any attempt should be made 
to hold it in case of war. No responsible statesman appeared 
ready to take the responsibility for a negative answer. In June, 
a conference of British Commonwealth Defense Ministers “rec- 
ognized the importance of the defense of the Middle East and 
agreed that it must be defended in the event of aggression” ; 
one vaguely mentioned possibility was to induce other Com- 
monwealth nations, especially South Africa, Australia, and 
New Zealand, to undertake commitments of their own in the 
region.’® But there was also observable a tendency on the part 
of the British to transfer the center of gravity of their own de- 
fense effort away from the turbulent “bridge’’ area to periph- 
eral points like Kenya, Libya, and Cyprus where the force of 
local nationalism had not yet attained the same pitch. 

But since the British defense potential might in any case 
prove inadequate to the needs of an area that was threatened 
by so formidable a neighbor as the Soviet Union, the actions of 
the United States seemed likely to be decisive in the long run 
here as elsewhere. Although Washington displayed consider- 
able interest in minimizing the discord between Britain and the 
Moslem states, American action was hampered by a disinclina- 
tion to assume further direct responsibilities in this part of the 
world and also by differences of opinion with the British con- 
cerning the proper form of an over-all Middle East defense 
organization and its relationship to NATO. Thus, although the 
United States joined with Britain, France, and Turkey in put- 
ting forward the proposal for a Middle East Command, its prin- 
cipal efforts were devoted to bringing Greece and Turkey into 
the North Atlantic alliance and developing a chain of strategic 
air bases under American control to supplement those already 
in existence at Dhahran in Saudi Arabia and Wheelus Field in 
Libya. 


16 New York Times, June 27, 1951. 
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In July 1951, Washington and Paris reached an agreement 
under which the United States would operate five permanent 
air bases in French Morocco, actually under construction since 
late 1950.** At about the same time, agreements with Saudi 
Arabia assured continued American use of the Dhahran base 
for a five-year period and simultaneously admitted that state to 
some of the benefits of the American military assistance pro- 
gram.** Other bases were reported under construction or planned 
in Crete, Rhodes, and Cyprus, with the likelihood that the sys- 
tem would be extended to the Greek and Turkish mainlands 
once those countries’ relationship to NATO was clarified. In 
December, when the first of the hastily constructed Moroccan 
bases was opened, it was disclosed that permission to retain the 
Wheelus Field base had been secured in advance from the 
Libyan authorities who were about to proclaim their country’s 
independence under the auspices of the United Nations.’”® 

Although the sentiment of independence was beginning to 
assert itself more vigorously even in these outlying portions of 
the Moslem world, it had not as yet assumed a form so difficult 
to reconcile with Western interests as was the case in Iran and 
the Arab states. Northwestern Africa was still basically an area 
of French, not native, control. The weak and inexperienced 
Libyan regime seemed too dependent on British and American 
support, financial and political, to withhold facilities needed 
for the common defense. Saudi Arabia lived under the pater- 
nalistic, one-man rule of a monarch who understood the value 
of American friendship and appreciated the substantial rev- 
enues that flowed into his coffers from the operations of the 
Arabian-American Oil Company. 

In December 1950, a new agreement between King Ibn Saud 
and the oil company had laid it down that the proceeds of the 
operation should henceforth be shared on a 50-50 basis, ret- 
roactively to the beginning of the year. These terms, consider- 
ably more liberal than prevailed in other parts of the Middle 


17 New York Times, July 13, 1951. 
18 Department of State Bulletin, XXV, July 23, 1951, 150. 
19 New York Times, December 20, 1951. 
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East, were of a nature to confirm the monarch’s friendly dis- 
position toward the United States. But, by exacerbating a feel- 
ing of injustice in other Middle Eastern countries, they also con- 
tributed to the crisis which broke first in Iran, spread to Egypt, 
and presently threatened to shake the Western position through- 
out the Middle Eastern area. 

For the immensely valuable oil reserves of the Middle East, 
the principal resource of that otherwise poorly endowed region 
and one of the strongest motives for fruitful cooperation with 
the West, had developed in recent years into a major irritant 
in Western-Middle Eastern relations. It is unnecessary to dwell 
upon the importance of the immense petroleum deposits of 
Iran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and the petty sheikdoms on the west- 
ern side of the Persian Gulf. Their daily output, representing 
nearly one-fifth of the world’s crude oil production, overtopped 
that of every other area except the United States. Proved re- 
serves of nearly 50 billion barrels and potential reserves of 100 
billion barrels or more represented almost half the total de- 
posits on which the world would have to rely for its constantly 
growing petroleum requirements in the years ahead. Already 
nearly the whole of their daily production of some 214 million 
barrels was exported to other parts of the non-Communist 
world—most of it to Western Europe, which had turned in- 
creasingly to Middle Eastern oil as the United States stepped 
up its own demands on Western Hemisphere sources. 

The exploitation of this Middle Eastern oil wealth was car- 
ried on by a number of Western-owned companies in which 
British or American capital predominated—the former in Iran 
and Iraq, the latter in Saudi Arabia and Bahrayn, and the two 
equally in Kuwayt. Royalties and other payments by these com- 
panies were an important element in the revenues of the oil- 
producing states. In Bahrayn, Kuwayt, and Saudi Arabia they 
represented considerably more than half of all governmental 
revenue; payments to Iran by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
were smaller in proportion of total revenue, but had been 
deemed sufficient to finance a third of Iran’s projected seven- 
year development plan. Proceeds from foreign marketing of the 
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oil also played an important part in the balance of payments of 
the Western countries, a factor which caused intermittent fric- 
tion between Britain and the United States because of the for- 
mer’s tendency to discriminate in favor of British oil producers 
in the markets it controlled. 

This elaborate production and marketing system, intricately 
interwoven with petroleum operations in other parts of the 
globe, was based on a combination of local resources and labor 
with Western capital, engineering skill, and technical super- 
vision. Its continued effectiveness seemed to depend on the 
same combination of elements. The difficulty was that such a 
relationship, in so far as it implied a continuing dependence of 
one party on the other, was becoming increasingly obnoxious in 
the eyes of Middle Eastern nationalists. Being among the most 
conspicuous symbols of Western influence, the oil companies 
stood in the direct line of attack on Western “imperialism” and 
“interference.” The fact that they were an essential element in 
the local economic life meant little to the average Middle East- 
ern politician; what interested him and his followers was the 
fact that they were foreign enterprises, exploiting a primary 
national resource for foreign profit and wielding great influence 
in the internal affairs of the region. The somewhat unprogres- 
sive and unimaginative outlook associated with particular com- 
panies like Anglo-Iranian made this agitation more difficult to 
combat. The essential objection, however, was not to the char- 
acter of the particular enterprise but to its foreignness com- 
bined with its privileged status. 

Because of its extensive interests throughout the Middle East, 
the oil industry was also involved in intraregional tensions such 
as the endemic quarrel between the Arab states and Israel. 
Policies growing out of the Palestine war of 1948-1949 con- 
tinued, among other bad effects, to hinder the free flow of oil 
within and from the area. In pursuance of the economic block- 
ade of Israel maintained by the Arab states, Iraq refused to per- 
mit reopening of the pipeline that fed the important refineries 
at Haifa; Egypt kept the Suez Canal closed to tankers and other 
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vessels bound for Israel. Since the latter country’s own petrol- 
eum requirements were not great, the principal victims of this 
blockade were Western European countries which had looked 
to Haifa for refined products and might be even harder hit in 
case anything happened to Anglo-Iranian’s great refinery at 
Abadan. 

This, however, was but an incidental consequence of the 
bitter feud between the Arab states and Israel, a conflict which 
could best be understood as one more manifestation of the ex- 
aggerated nationalism and xenophobia that permeated the area 
and formed the stock in trade of many of its politicians. De- 
cisively vanquished on the battlefield, the Arab governments 
still sought to evade the consequences of their failure to destroy 
Israel at birth. While refusing to recognize the permanence of 
the new state, they continued to maintain toward it an attitude 
of irreconcilable hostility that made it impossible to proceed 
with the constructive tasks of which the area as a whole was 
so greatly in need. 

Attempts by the United Nations to replace the Palestine 
armistice agreements of 1949 with a formal peace settlement 
had got nowhere in face of the refusal of the Arab group to 
accept, and Israel’s equally stubborn refusal to modify, the ter- 
ritorial and human situation brought about as a result of mili- 
tary operations. While up to 878,000 Arab refugees maintained 
a precarious existence with the aid of the United Nations on 
the fringes of Israeli territory, clashes of increasing dimensions 
occurred along the armistice demarcation lines that separated 
Israel from Syria and Jordan. In May 1951, the United Nations 
Security Council was obliged to issue two admonitions to Syria 
and Israel to stop fighting and abide by their armistice agree- 
ment,”° and in September it vigorously but vainly called on 


20U.N. Documents S/2130 and S/2152/Rev. 1, adopted May 8 and May 
18 respectively (texts in Department of State Bulletin, XXIV, May 14, 1951, 
797 and June 4, 1951, 916-917). For details see Jacob C. Hurewitz, ‘The Israeli- 
Syrian Crisis in the Light of the Arab-Israel Armistice System,” International 
Organization, V, August 1951, 459-479, and cf. the map in The United States 
in World Affairs, 1948-1949, 380. 
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Egypt to cease its interference with traffic passing through the 
Suez Canal.” 

In the same month the almost moribund Palestine Concilia- 
tion Commission, charged with promoting a permanent settle- 
ment on behalf of the United Nations, resumed activity in 
Paris, only to report a few weeks later that “rigid” attitudes on 
both sides had again frustrated its mediation efforts.2? Mean- 
while the continued tension and instability were irritating the 
nerves of everyone concerned. One sign of it was the murder 
of King Abdallah of Jordan on July 20, apparently a reflection 
of discontent among Palestine Arabs recently incorporated into 
the Hashimi Jordan Kingdom. This event, in turn, further in- 
tensified the dynastic and territorial rivalries among the Arab 
states themselves and thus added to the uncertainty and appre- 
hension prevailing throughout the area.” 

That these conditions were unsatisfactory in themselves and 
could easily lead to dangerous explosions was fully realized 
in Official Washington, which watched with unconcealed 
anxiety the mounting wave of xenophobia, the instability of 
governments, and the work of Communist agitators among such 
vulnerable target groups as the Palestine refugees. But meas- 
ures to ward off catastrophe and build “situations of strength” 
were more than usually difficult to devise where feeling was 
already running so high. For direct and forceful intervention, 
alone or in concert with Great Britain, the United States had 
neither desire nor means, even if the opportunity had pre- 
sented itself. The only alternative seemed to consist in reliance 
on the local forces, aided by such help as we could give, to 
drop their internal and intraregional quarrels and set about 
remedying the weaknesses that invited external attack. 

“The pressure against the Middle East is unremitting,’ Pres- 


21U.N. Document S/2322, adopted September 1 (text in Department of State 
Bulletin, XXV, September 17, 1951, 479). 

22 Progress Report of the United Nations Conciliation Commission for Pales- 
tine, . . . 23 January to 19 November 1951 (General Assembly Official Records, 
6th Session, Supplement 18, Paris, December 1951), 17. 

23.Cf. J. C. Hurewitz, “Arab-Israel Tensions,” Proceedings of the Academy of 
Political Science, XXIV, January 1952, 519. 
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ident Truman told Congress in May in his message on the Mut- 
ual Security Program. “It can be overcome only by a continued 
build-up of armed defenses and the fostering of economic de- 
velopment.” But the build-up of armed defenses could not be 
very effective in an area where so many of the local author- 
ities trusted neither each other nor the Western governments 
with which they were expected to cooperate; nor could eco- 
nomic development progress far if subordinated to petty na- 
tional jealousies or local greed and poisoned by distrust of the 
“imperialist” West. The President’s message was transmitted 
on May 24; by October, when Congress appropriated $396.25 
million in military and $160 million in economic aid for the 
Near East and Africa, the prospect of effective utilization had 
been further dimmed by the forced closing down of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company, the denunciation by Egypt of its basic 
treaty with Great Britain, and signs of growing unrest in French 
North Africa. Faced by conflicts beyond its power to resolve, 
the United States endeavored wherever possible to avoid tak- 
ing sides and to promote compromise between British and Iran- 
ians, British and Egyptians, Israelis and Arabs, Frenchmen and 
North Africans. When 1951 closed, the long-range efficacy of 
these efforts was still in considerable doubt; the most that could 
be said immediately—and it was something—was that no 
irremediable catastrophe had occurred. 


3. Iran Lights a Fire 


It was in Iran that the limitations of British and American 
policy in the Middle East were first brought plainly into view. 
Dr. Henry F. Grady, who was American Ambassador in that 
country from mid-1950 until late in 1951, analyzed the situa- 
tion in blunt terms a few months after his retirement. ‘Though 
_ Iran is the softest spot in the line around Russia,” he said, ‘“‘we 
have done little to block it up and the British have more than 
neutralized our feeble efforts.” The difficulty, he indicated, lay 
in a lack of coordination between Washington and London, 
as a result of which the United States had found itself 
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supporting a British policy “based largely on the colonial ap- 
proach.” The attempt to use “financial and economic measures 
to prevent control from slipping away,” he said in characteriza- 
tion of the British tactics, was “obsolete,” “ineffectual,” and 
“disastrous to our common position in these countries.” ** 

Some features of Dr. Grady’s analysis would certainly have 
been challenged in British quarters, where it was felt that 
American support through the long-drawn controversy over 
the nationalization of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company had, on 
the whole, been regrettably weak. The precise merits and de- 
merits of the course followed by Great Britain, the United 
States, and, for that matter, Iran itself gave rise to more or less 
violent argument in all three countries. But there was little 
room for argument about the fundamental nature of the con- 
flict, which marked a peculiarly painful stage in the moderniza- 
tion of Iran’s relations with the West. In terms of the evolution 
of popular attitudes in the Middle East, the status of the Brit- 
ish oil company, as laid down in a concessionary agreement ac- 
cepted by the Iranian Government in 1933, had now become 
obsolete. The attempt to adapt it to modern conditions occa- 
sioned great differences of opinion between the parties and gen- 
erated intense popular feeling in Iran. Encouraging and swept 
along by this emotional current, the government of the day 
adopted a series of extreme measures that threatened to destroy 
any basis for further cooperation with the West or for resis- 
tance to Soviet-Communist encroachments on Iran’s own inde- 
pendence. 

Measured against the forces let loose by the oil crisis, the 
aid and encouragement which the United States had extended 
to Iran in previous years seemed all but negligible. Its purpose 
had been to strengthen Iran’s ability and will to defend itself 
while gradually creating a better life for its people—not, how- 
ever, to curb such frantic, self-destructive impulses as came to 
the surface in 1951 with the advent of Dr. Mohammad Mo- 


24 Henry F. Grady, “Tensions in the Middle East With Particular Reference to 
Iran,” Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science, XXIV, January 1952, 
116-117. 
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saddeq and his ‘National Front’’ government. Nor did Amer- 
ican counsels of moderation carry sufficient weight in Iran to 
resolve the crisis when it came. The State Department’s mourn- 
ful comments on the situation recalled the helpless solicitude 
of a Greek chorus. The most that could be said for American 
action—apart from the fact that American tanks, weapons, and 
training probably assisted the Iranian forces in dealing with the 
mobs that several times threatened to take control of events *° 
—was that Washington’s influence was directed at all times 
toward preventing irreparable steps by either Iranians or Brit- 
ish, and thus leaving open the opportunity for common sense to 
reassert itself. The fact that no total breakdown occurred dur- 
ing 1951 was, if not a triumph for American diplomacy, at 
least a reason for conditional satisfaction on the part of those 
concerned for American interests. 

The origins of the controversy, which by early 1951 had 
swept aside such routine preoccupations as the impending col- 
lapse of Iran’s seven-year development plan and the delayed 
status of a promised $25 million loan from the American Ex- 
port-Import Bank, concerned the acceptance of a new oil agree- 
ment negotiated in 1949 whereby total payments by the oil 
company to the government would be increased to around 25 
or 30 percent of net profits.” Though supported with some 
reservations by Premier Ali Razmara, this agreement was 
strongly opposed by a somewhat miscellaneous grouping which 
included, among others, Dr. Mosaddeq and his followers, rep- 
resentatives of the Moslem clergy, and the Communist or Com- 
munist-dominated membership of the outlawed Tudeh party. 
News of the Arabian oil agreement, with its 50-50 division 


25 First Report to Congress on the Mutual Security Program, December 31, 1951 
(Washington, 1952), 25. 

26 A more detailed account appears in Chronique de politique étrangére, IV, Sep- 
tember 1951, 601-635, and V, January 1952, 78-96. For the record of British 
action cf. Correspondence between His Majesty's Government in the United 
Kingdom and the Persian Government, and Related Documents Concerning the 
Oi! Industry in Persia, February 1951 to September 1951 (Persia No. 1, 1951, 
Cmd. 8425, London, 1951). American action is briefly summarized by Harry 
N. Howard in “The Development of United States Policy in the Near East, 


1945-1951," Department of State Bulletin, XXV, November 19, 1951, 813- 
814. 
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of profits, strengthened the demand of these groups not merely 
for repudiation of the 1949 arrangement but for outright na- 
tionalization of the oil company. This demand was resisted by Ali 
Razmara on the realistic ground that, legal and contractual ob- 
ligations aside, Iran lacked the technical and financial resources 
needed to operate this tremendous enterprise with its compli- 
cated installations in the country and its dependence on large 
tanker fleets and a world-wide marketing organization. 

But on March 7, 1951, Razmara was assassinated by a Mos- 
lem fanatic. What followed tended to confirm the opinion of 
Western statesmen that he had been one of the few Iranians 
capable of holding the country on a steady course. In Parlia- 
ment and in the streets, the advocates of nationalization rapidly 
gained the upper hand. The parliamentary oil committee of 
which Mosaddeq was chairman brought in a formal report 
recommending nationalization. Demonstrations and new assas- 
sination threats necessitated the proclamation of martial law 
in the capital. Strikes and riots occurred at the Abadan refinery 
and other oil company installations; three Britons and nine Ira- 
nians were killed. 

In London, Foreign Secretary Morrison assured an anxious 
House of Commons that he was “taking the matter very seri- 
ously indeed.” In confirmation, certain British warships ap- 
peared off Abadan. But in this crisis such time-honored methods 
seemed to have the opposite of the desired effect. On April 
28 and 30, climaxing weeks of mounting agitation, the two 
houses of the Iranian Parliament unanimously approved im- 
mediate nationalization of the oil industry. The necessary de- 
crees were signed by the Shah on May 2. 

The new Prime Minister designated to carry out this decision 
was none other than Dr. Mosaddeq, a semi-invalid of passionate 
convictions and violent antipathy to the oil company whose 
tears, fainting fits, and adeptness at bedside diplomacy made 
him easily the most uncommon personality of the year. It was 
not, however, to such personal foibles that Mosaddeq owed his 
extraordinary hold upon the Iranian masses. These, or a great 
part of them, were with him because he shared both their urge 
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for national self-assertion and their sublime indifference to 
consequences. Mosaddeq and his followers appeared quite will- 
ing to let the oil industry fall to pieces if that was the only 
way to gain their point. “It is better,” he once remarked, “to 
be independent and produce only one ton of oil a year than 
to produce 32,000,000 tons and be a slave of Britain.” 

Ordinarily, however, Mosaddeq took what Western observers 
considered a naively optimistic view of Iran’s ability to manage 
the oil industry and dispense, if necessary, with the British 
technicians, tankers, and sales organization. Iran, he was sure, 
could operate the installations or find qualified technicians in 
other countries; Iran would easily find customers for its oil, 
behind the Iron Curtain if necessary (though Russia and its 
satellites had no significant tanker fleet); if worse came to 
worst, the United States would hasten to the rescue rather than 
allow Iran to get into serious difficulties. 

In resisting the implementation of Dr. Mosaddeq’s program, 
the British appeared to take a more skeptical view of Iran’s 
ability to cope with the situation that would arise if it insisted 
on violating its contract, carried out the nationalization threat, 
and ousted the British management of the enterprise. The Brit- 
ish Government, as the owner of a controlling interest in the oil 
company (a part of whose production, moreover, was set aside 
for the use of the Royal Navy), had a direct concern in the 
matter which transcended its normal responsibility for the pro- 
tection of an important British interest. Its fundamental posi- 
tion, in its representations to the Iranian Government and its 
appeals to the International Court of Justice and later to the 
United Nations Security Council, was based on well-defined 
legal rights. While prepared to modify these rights by nego- 
tiation, London refused to be a party to their abrogation. Fur- 
thermore, it reserved the right to take whatever action was 
necessary to safeguard the lives of British subjects in the oil 
regions. Through the spring and summer there was constant 
danger of incidents which would result in intervention by the 
reinforced British contingents in the Persian Gulf area. The 
27 New York Herald-Tribune, Paris edition, September 13, 1951. 
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safety of the oil company personnel remained a matter of cease- 
less concern until the Abadan refinery was closed down and 
the last Britishers were evacuated, under threat of expulsion, 
at the beginning of October. 

The United States, being unencumbered with direct re- 
sponsibility for the oil company, was free to assume the thank- 
less role of mediator. Official views of the course events ought 
to take, but did not, were frequently set forth in Washington 
statements like the following: 


Iran and Great Britain have such a strong mutuality of interests 
that they must and will find some way, through friendly negoti- 
ation, of reestablishing a relationship which will permit each party 
to play its full role in the achievement of their common objectives. 
Through such negotiation it is felt that Iran’s basic desires and in- 
terests can best be realized, the legitimate British interests pre- 
served, and the essential flow of Iranian oil into the markets of 
the free world maintained.** 


To these desirable ends American representatives labored 
long and hard, but vainly. Though they abounded in good 
advice to both parties, they had no way of enforcing respect 
for their opinions. At an early stage it was made clear to uneasy 
members of Congress that the United States was neither com- 
mitted nor inclined to intervene directly in the situation *°—a 
disclosure that may have dampened the spirits of the British, 
but must also have tended to stiffen the intransigence of the 
Iranians. Admonitions to the latter proved largely wasted; so 
did the attempt to moderate their fervor by reminding them 
of the pending Export-Import Bank loan and hinting at further 
economic benefits that might be forthcoming after the con- 


28 State Department release, May 18, in Department of State Bulletin, XXIV, 
May 28, 1951, 851. 

29 Testimony of General Bradley (May 21 and 23) in Military Situation in the 
Far East: Hearings, Senate Armed Services and Foreign Relations Committees, 
81st Congress, rst Session (Washington, 1951), 900, 1005; of Secretary Ache- 
son (June 27) in The Mutual Security Program: Hearings, House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, 82nd Congress, 1st Session, on H.R. 5020 and H.R. 5113 
(Washington, 1951), 50. 
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troversy was settled.*° American officials, moreover, did not feel 
able to condone Iran’s repeated flouting of legal and treaty ob- 
ligations, much as they desired to get the dispute settled before 
the country drifted into chaos. In the mind of the Iranian public 
this concern for legal propriety associated them with the British 
and disqualified them as impartial mediators. 

The successive efforts instituted in London and Washington 
to promote some kind of negotiated settlement form an in- 
teresting though disheartening study in the clash of funda- 
mentally irreconcilable viewpoints. The Iranians, having na- 
tionalized the oil industry, were intent only on supplanting 
what they called the “former oil company” in actual possession. 
The British, unable to withhold recognition of the “principle” 
of nationalization, were concerned to minimize its effects by 
securing reasonable financial terms and retaining as large a 
measure of operating and policy control as possible. From May 
to November, while Iran gradually tightened the screws, the 
issue was vainly carried from one forum to another without 
any suitable “formula” suggesting itself. In the end, Iran 
found itself in de facto control of an industry which it could 
not operate and of some 65,000 Iranian employees whom it 
would soon be unable to pay. 

A first proposal from the oil company that the issue be sub- 
mitted to arbitration in accordance with the 1933 agreement was 
rejected by Iran on the ground that Iranian national legislation 
took precedence over contractual obligations. While expressing 
willingness to negotiate with the company, the government in- 
sisted that the validity of its own actions be expressly recog- 
nized. Moreover, it refused to acknowledge the interest of the 
British Government or to react to any of London’s proposals 
for discussion on the diplomatic level. 

Confronted with this clear disregard of legal obligations, 
Great Britain and the company on May 26 appealed to the In- 
ternational Court of Justice to back up their demand for arbi- 


°° During this period the U.S. increased its allocations of Point Four aid to 
Iran from an initial $500,000 to a total of $1,460,000, approximately two- 
thirds of all Point Four allocations for Middle Eastern countries in the fiscal 
year 1950-1951. Harry N. Howard, Joc, cit., 813, 815-816. 
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tration. Meanwhile, a critical situation was developing at Aba- 
dan as a result of Iran’s refusal to let the company’s tankers 
take on oil until they formally recognized the validity of 
the nationalization law. On July 5, in response to further rep- 
resentations from Great Britain, the Court issued a preliminary 
declaration urging the two governments to maintain the status 
quo and avoid infringing each other’s rights pending a de- 
cision on the merits of the controversy.** Iran immediately re- 
jected this recommendation, asserting that the Court had no 
jurisdiction. 

President Truman now entered the controversy with a di- 
rect appeal to Premier Mosaddeq, in which he offered to send 
W. Averell Harriman to Tehran as his personal representative 
to assist in finding a solution. Thought not greatly welcomed 
by either party, the Harriman mission eventually produced one 
significant result: Iran consented to negotiate with a representa- 
tive of the British Government. On August 4 Richard Stokes, 
Lord Privy Seal, arrived in the Iranian capital to begin a round 
of conferences with Mosaddeq and Harriman. His proposals, 
in essence, involved the setting up of two companies—an Ira- 
nian company to conduct oil operations in Iran, and a British 
purchasing company to handle distribution and provide Iran 
with technical assistance in production and refining. Late in 
August these discussions broke down, ostensibly as a result of 
disagreement as to whether the British technicians in Iran 
would work in future under British or Iranian management. 

Further proposals by Iran failed to impress the British as an 
acceptable basis for discussion, the more so as Iran was now 
openly preparing to expel the 350 British technicians still in 
the country. At this point the British Labor government, to 
forestall overt action against its nationals and deprive its Con- 
servative critics of an election issue, might easily have disem- 
barked armed contingents at Abadan. Instead, on September 28, 
it appealed to the Security Council to call upon Iran to carry out 
the order of the International Court and revoke its expulsion 
order. But the competence of the Security Council to deal with 
81U.N. Document S/2239, July 11, 1951. 
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a case of this sort was questionable, and some of its members, 
notably India and Yugoslavia, were quite unwilling to join the 
British in condemning “‘anti-imperialist’’ Iran. Discussions 
were postponed so that Mosaddeq himself could go to New 
York; meanwhile the British workers were peacefully evacu- 
ated, while the United States continued to enjoin moderation on 
the British Government. When the Security Council reassem- 
bled, no majority was available for even a watered-down and 
amended draft of the British resolution. On October 19 the 
Council merely decided to postpone debate until the Interna- 
tional Court had ruled on its own competence in the matter.” 

While Dr. Mosaddegq rested in a hospital bed in Washington, 
American officials continued their efforts to enlighten him about 
the economic implications of his policy and find a basis on 
which he could resume discussions with the British. Certain new 
proposals were developed but found no favor with Anthony 
Eden, Britain’s new Foreign Secretary. Returning to Tehran in 
late November to face an increasingly restive Parliament, Mo- 
saddeq secured votes of confidence and advanced the schedule 
for general elections in such a way as to exploit the tide of 
popular favor while it was still running in his direction. All 
governmental efforts having failed, it was now the turn of the 
International Bank to explore the possibilities of getting the 
oil industry started again before Iran’s finances ran out. Its ef- 
forts, which extended into 1952, were complicated by the fact 
that the cessation of Iranian petroleum output had meanwhile 
been made up by increased production elsewhere in the Middle 
East. Thus Iran would face difficulties in reentering the world 
market on the old terms even if it succeeded in resuming 
operations. 

What role did the Soviet Union play in the developments of 
these tense and perilous months? Overtly, very little. The 
Iranian police claimed to have evidence that the U.S.S.R. had 
planned to occupy northern Iran, down to and including the 
82 For details cf. Yuen-li Liang, ‘The Question of Domestic Jurisdiction in the 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Dispute Before the Security Council," American Journal of 
International Law, XLVI, April 1952, 272-282. 
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capital, in case the British landed troops to protect the Abadan 
refinery. According to one account, the Russians had even 
counted on Communist-fomented disturbances in Iran to pro- 
voke British intervention and thus provide a plausible pretext.** 
So far as public activity went, however, the Soviets had re- 
mained largely quiescent, except for “‘anti-imperialist’’ propa- 
ganda and a few dubious hints to Iran that they could provide 
the new nationalized oi] company with both markets and oil tech- 
nicians. In contrast to this comparative restraint, the Communist 
Tudeh party in Iran made an extremely active contribution to 
the disorder which had kept the capital and other population 
centers in a state of more or less permanent convulsion. The 
Tudeh party was anti-Mosaddeq as well as anti-imperialist, and 
conceived a part of its mission to be the unmasking of ‘‘the 
anti-popular machinations of the ‘National Front’ and other 
groups of the ruling classes.” But even the Tudeh party had 
refrained from pushing its agitation to extremes. 

The explanation might lie, perhaps, in Moscow’s unwilling- 
ness to risk a showdown with the Western powers at a time 
when its larger world policy was somewhat uncertain. The 
Kremlin’s earlier attempts to intervene directly in Iranian af- 
fairs had not been particularly rewarding; their principal effect 
had been a stiffening of resistance within Iran, backed by the 
United States and most of the non-Communist world. In 1951 
the U.S.S.R. had no real need to intervene; the Iranian pot 
boiled furiously enough without its assistance. The kind of 
disturbances that were taking place provided the best possible 
school for Iran’s internal “mass movement,” which, in the judg- 
ment of authoritative Communist sources, was ‘“‘still in its in- 
itial phase.” Some time might have to pass before it could 
“create conditions for the liberation of the people of Iran from 
home and foreign enemies.” ** Meanwhile, Soviet and Com- 
munist quarters had no reason to doubt that Iran’s deteriorat- 
ing situation was favorable to their long-range aims. 

Americans and British differed somewhat in their estimate 


33 New York Times, November 1 and 4, 1951. 
34 For a Lasting Peace, for a People’s Democracy!, August 17, 1951. 
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of Communist capabilities and prospects in Iran. In Washington 
there was some fear that if Mosaddeq was forced from power 
the Communists might actually form the next government 
or at least precipitate open conflict in the country. Rather than 
support the British in such economic and financial pressures as 
they had been endeavoring to exert, the United States was dis- 
posed to do anything that seemed reasonably possible to help 
the Mossadeq government out of its self-incurred difficulties. 
When Dr. Mosaddeq was in Washington he had appealed for 
“a certain amount of immediate financial aid’”—$120 million 
was the suggested figure—and received assurances that Iran’s 
needs would be sympathetically considered. Meanwhile the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund had come forward with $8.75 
million which would help to compensate for the short-term 
loss of oil revenue. 

But no ordinary means were available on the scale that would 
be needed to rescue Iran from the national bankruptcy which it 
faced as a result of its own actions; nor was there any assur- 
ance that Iran, under its present leadership, would accommo- 
date itself to even the minimum obligations and safeguards 
that normally accompanied United States aid to any foreign 
country.*° The Shah and such other moderate elements as ex- 
isted in Iranian politics were in eclipse. Unless and until they 
succeeded in reasserting themselves, the basis on which a future 
“situation of strength” might be built was lacking. 


4, The Flames Spread 


On his way back from the United States, Dr. Mosaddeq 
stopped off in Egypt to confer with Prime Minister Mustafa 
al-Nahhas Pasha and to proclaim Iran’s support of the actions 
by which the latter’s government had meanwhile undertaken to 
dissolve Egypt’s sixty-nine-year-old association with the United 
Kingdom. ‘Any agreement concluded under the threat of war- 
35 Military assistance to Iran was suspended as of January 8, 1952 because of 


Iran’s failure to satisfy the requirements of Section 511 (a) of the Mutual 
Security Act (cf. above, pp. 237-238). 
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ships is a worthless farce,” said the itinerant statesman, ap- 
parently referring to the Anglo-Egyptian treaty and agreements 
which Egypt had unilaterally denounced on October 18. “All 
decisions concerning the Suez Canal or Iranian oil belong to 
the sovereign Egyptian and Iranian governments. Egypt and 
Iran share the same hopes and the same sufferings in all phases 
of their struggle.” On November 22, Mosaddeq and Nahhas 
Pasha issued a joint declaration which underlined their identity 
of views on “all points touching the realization of their [coun- 
tries’} common aspirations and their prosperity.” *° 

This demonstration emphasized the parallel between Iran's 
seizure of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and Egypt’s cam- 
paign to oust Great Britain from the Suez Canal zone and the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan—a campaign which had been slower 
to reach crisis proportions but had entered a violent phase in 
October and had claimed some scores of victims, mainly Egyp- 
tians, by the time of Mosaddeq’s visit. The two conflicts had 
dissimilar roots, but both were fundamentally concerned with 
adapting what was considered an obsolete historical relation- 
ship to contemporary requirements and attitudes. In each in- 
stance, Great Britain found itself defending acquired rights 
which had become so irritating to local sentiment that they 
were now being challenged without regard to legality or real 
national interests. In each case, also, the attack was influenced 
by domestic politics and served to divert attention from social 
and economic problems which were rather more closely related 
to the national welfare. The principal peculiarity of the Egyp- 
tian case lay in the fact that it directly involved both the rights 


36 Chronique de politique étrangére, V, January 1952, 94-95. For a detailed 
account of the Anglo-Egyptian controversy cf. bid., 97-115, and the official 
documentation published by the two governments: Anglo-Egyptian Conversations 
on the Defence of the Suez Canal and on the Sudan, December 1950-November 
1951 (Egypt No. 2, 1951, Cmd. 8419, London, 1951) and Records of Con- 
versations, Notes and Papers Exchanged between the Royal Egyptian Govern- 
ment and the United Kingdom Government, March 1950-November 1951 
(Cairo, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 1951). American action is briefly sum- 
marized by Harry N. Howard in Department of State Bulletin, XXV, Novem- 
ber 26, 1951, 842-843. 
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and position of the British Government and the immediate mil- 
_ itary security of the Middle East. 

The long-standing national aims which Nahhas Pasha and 
his Wafd party had been pledged to realize when they assumed 
power in Egypt in January 1950 were summed up in a well- 
worn formula: “Immediate and complete evacuation of the 
British forces from Egypt and the Sudan, and unification of 
Egypt and the Sudan under the Egyptian Crown.” In the way 
of these aspirations stood only the determination of Great 
Britain not to be ousted from a position which it occupied by 
virtue of long-standing treaty rights. Under the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian treaty of August 26, 1936, the most recent in the series 
of legal instruments which had regulated the British position 
in Egypt since 1882, Great Britain was entitled to maintain up 
to 10,000 troops and 400 Royal Air Force pilots in the Suez 
Canal zone until such time as both parties agreed that the 
Egyptian army was qualified to defend the canal by its own 
resources. With the 1936 treaty, the Egyptians sought to do 
away also with the Anglo-Egyptian agreements of January 19 
and July 10, 1899, which established a theoretical condomin- 
ium of the two governments in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan but 
actually provided the legal basis for British control of that ter- 
ritory. 

In the British view, defense of the Suez Canal and regulation 
of the future of the Sudan were two separate problems, to be 
dealt with according to different criteria. Egyptian opinion, 
however, looked at both from the viewpoint of national “‘sov- 
ereignty” and insisted that both be settled at once by simply 
substituting Egyptian for British control. Having failed to se- 
cure a directive in this sense from the United Nations Security 
Council, to which it had referred the controversy in 1947, Egypt 
had continued to press its claims directly on the United King- 
dom Government. 

That the two parties should disagree as to the merits of both 
problems was natural in view of their differing positions and 
interests. Egypt, filled with the impetuosity of a “young” nation 
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and fired by the example of Syria, Lebanon, Libya, and other 
countries which had already shaken off “imperialist” fetters, 
could have little patience with the cautious conservatism of an 
old imperial power like Great Britain. The latter country, 
which had already suffered so many abridgments of its former 
world position, was understandably pained by Egypt’s refusal 
to face up to what London considered overriding political and 
military realities. 

In regard to the Canal zone, the question resolved itself al- 
most entirely into one of tempo. The British had been pre- 
pared to evacuate in due course; in 1946 they had even initialed 
a new Anglo-Egyptian treaty calling for complete evacuation 
by 1949. But Egypt had refused to ratify the treaty because of 
disagreements on the Sudan; and since then the Palestine war 
and the mounting world crisis had inspired London with fresh 
doubts about the wisdom of entrusting this vital communica- 
tions link to Egyptian guardianship. When Egypt announced in 
November 1950 that it planned to “abrogate” both the 1936 
treaty and the 1899 agreements, Ernest Bevin frankly told his 
Egyptian opposite that ‘he felt it would be too great a respon- 
sibility to let the 1936 Treaty go unless something effective was 
ready to take its place.” As one possibility he suggested the idea 
—later developed and adopted as an objective of Western pol- 
icy—of “an integrated force under a supreme commander” in 
which Britain, Egypt, and other Middle Eastern countries might 
be included.*” 

Concerning the Sudan there was also a difference of prin- 
ciple. Both parties professed to desire self-determination and 
self-government for the Sudanese people; but the Egyptians in- 
sisted that this formula should not be applied too literally 
since, according to them, in practice the Sudanese desired noth- 
ing better than unity with Egypt. The British, however, were 
not so sure. Sudanese political sentiment was neither homo- 
geneous nor well defined, and, as the British Ambassador in 
Cairo once remarked in the heat of argument, 


37 Anglo-Egyptian Conversations, cited, 9, 11, 15. 
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You must obviously see for yourself that if a burning desire for 
unity with Egypt exists . . . among the vast majority of the 8 mil- 
lion inhabitants . . . it would be utterly impossible for 150 British 
political officials and one battalion of British infantry to stand 


against it.%8 

Here again, the British had proved their willingness to negoti- 
ate in the hope of arriving at an over-all arrangement satis- 
factory to both sides as well as to the Sudanese. But here in the 
Sudan they held effective control, and could continue to do so 
even if Egypt were to denounce the 1899 agreements; whereas 
the position of their forces in the Suez Canal zone could be 
made decidedly uncomfortable if the Egyptians resolved to 
carry out their threat. 

Within this framework of conflicting views, negotiations 
looking toward a revision of the existing status were carried on 
intermittently through the first half of 1951. But no suggestion 
put forward on behalf of Mr. Bevin or Mr. Morrison proved 
attractive enough to divert the Egyptians from their fixed idea 
of abrogating the entire relationship. The internal political diff- 
culties of the Wafd government encouraged a tendency toward 
extremism in foreign affairs and contributed to the tension 
that gradually built up through the spring and summer. Anglo- 
Egyptian relations were further strained by incidents connected 
with Egypt’s blockade of Israel and the referral of its actions 
to the Security Council with the support of Great Britain. Iran’s 
success in twisting the Lion’s tail could hardly fail to encourage 
a spirit of emulation. By August the Egyptians were asserting 
that Britain had ‘‘closed the door’’ to negotiations. Said Nahhas 
Pasha: “Colonists [séc} must know, if they do not know it al- 
ready, that Egypt’s patience is exhausted, and that she will 
achieve her rights whatever the obstacles to be overcome.” *° 
As summer waned, the first anti-British (and anti-American) 
demonstrations took place in Alexandria and Cairo. 

The United States had thus far played no direct part in the 
Anglo-Egyptian negotiations, but had watched the development 
38 [bid., 41. 


39 London Times, August 24, 1951. quoted in Chronique de politique étrangere, 
V, January 1952, 109. 
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of the impasse with growing concern. Here was another case 
where the clash of local nationalism with British imperial in- 
terests threatened to undermine the stability and defense poten- 
tial of the Middle East. In this instance there could not be 
the slightest doubt as to the formal rights and wrongs of the 
case. “The U.S. Government,” Secretary Acheson was to point 
out, “believes that proper respect for international obligations 
requires that they be altered by mutual agreement rather than 
by unilateral action of one of the parties.” This, however, was 
not to say that the United States would confine itself to a moral- 
ist’s role. ““These matters,” the Secretary emphasized, “‘are also 
of general concern to the free world for they affect the security 
and defense of the important Middle East area.” *° It was be- 
coming obvious that the British and Egyptians, left to them- 
selves, were not going to agree. Accordingly, the United States 
took an active part in searching for a solution on a broader, 
multinational plane. 

The most promising alternative to an Anglo-Egyptian break- 
down appeared to lie in something like the late Mr. Bevin’s 
notion of a unified defense command embracing various Middle 
Eastern states. Some of the possibilities in this field had already 
been explored in connection with the setting up of the proposed 
Mediterranean command under the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. The meeting of the NATO Council at Ottawa in 
September, which decided on the formal admission of Greece 
and Turkey to the Atlantic Pact,‘ also brought to a head the 
project of an “Allied Middle East Command” to replace the 
British—the theory being that “The defense of Egypt and of 
other countries in the Middle East against aggression from 
without can only be secured by the cooperation of all interested 
powers.” France, Turkey, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States undertook to sponsor the proposals and participate in 
establishing such a command; Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa indicated their support. Egypt would be “invited 


49 Statement of October 10, in Department of State Bulletin, XXV, October 22, 
1951, 647. 
41 Cf. below, pp. 337-338. 
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to participate as a founder member . . . on a basis of equality 
and partnership with other founder members’’; to furnish “stra- 
tegic defense and other facilities” as appropriate; and to pro- 
vide a headquarters for the “Allied Supreme Commander.” ** 
Thus its position would closely resemble that of France in the 
Atlantic defense organization. 

At an earlier date, such a proposal might possibly have been 
considered on its merits. Now that Egyptian passions had been 
thoroughly aroused, news that it was on the way served only to 
precipitate the country along the path into which the Wafd 
government had already guided it. On October 8, Nahhas 
Pasha went before a joint session of Parliament to propose a 
series of laws formally abrogating the treaty and agreements 
with Great Britain and entitling the Egyptian monarch “King 
of Egypt and the Sudan.” Not until six days later were the 
four-power proposals ready for presentation, together with a 
new British proposal on the Sudan—which, moreover, still in- 
sisted on the principle of real self-determination for the Su- 
danese. Neither communication was treated with much respect. 
On October 15, to the acclaim of practically the entire Arab 
world, Egypt’s two chambers unanimously adopted the new 
laws, which were then signed by King Faruq with effect from 
October 18. 

“The time of talking has passed; and we have now to work 
without sound and fury,” Nahhas had told the Parliament.** 
But sound and fury were to monopolize the Egyptian scene 
from that time on. Great Britain had promptly announced that 
it had no intention of recognizing the Egyptian action, was 
reinforcing its contingents in the Canal zone, and would main- 
tain its full rights pending a satisfactory agreement on the new 
proposals. The continued validity of the treaty and agreements 
was affirmed in official statements in Washington.** But events 


42 Text of four-power proposal, released October 15, in Department of State 
Bulletin, XXV, October 22, 1951, 647-648. 

43 Speech of October 8, in The Egyptian Question, 1882-1951 (Washington, 
Egyptian Information Bureau, n.d.), 23. 

44 Statements of Secretary Acheson, October 10, 17, and 21, in Department 
of State Bulletin, XXV, October 22, 1951, 647; October 29, 1951, 686, 702- 
703. 
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in Egypt were moving ahead of the statesmen. Demonstrations 
and incidents multiplied. Before long the British forces in the 
Canal zone, reinforced by a brigade of paratroopers from 
Cyprus, were struggling against the same kind of guerrilla and 
terrorist harassment they had experienced in Palestine a few 
years earlier. Egyptian laborers, spontaneously or under intim- 
idation, refused to work for them. Small-scale clashes between 
British and Egyptians occurred daily; a larger one at Ismailia 
on November 17 took the lives of five British officers and 
twelve Egyptians. In December, after repeated sniping attacks 
had led the British to demolish an Egyptian village in order to 
secure their access to an important water filtration plant, the 
Egyptian Government recalled its ambassador from London. 

Militarily, there was little doubt that the British could main- 
tain themselves against the officially encouraged “volunteer’”’ 
fighters or, if necessary, against the Egyptian army itself. The 
danger was that this caldron of passions might boil over into 
a general anti-Western movement, not only in Egypt but 
throughout the Arab world. In the Far East the United States 
already had suffered some of the opprobrium that went with 
military operations against non-Europeans. Now the British 
were caught in the same trap, with the further moral handicap 
that the non-Europeans they were fighting were not even Com- 
munist or Communist-led. Could Moscow have asked for bet- 
ter cooperation in its attempt to convince the “colonialized” 
peoples that “Western imperialism,” from Korea around to the 
Near East and Africa, was really fighting not to contain Com- 
munism but to keep them in subjection? A few weeks later Mr. 
Malik was to assert, in an unusually clear-cut statement of So- 
viet views, that the “third world war’ of which there was so 
much talk had actually begun. 


War, he said, is being waged against Korea, China, Malaya, Egypt, 
Tunisia, and Morocco. The three imperialistic colonial powers— 
this coalition of colonizers—are waging war against the peoples of 
Africa and Asia, who are striving for independence and freedom.*® 


45 Statement to the First Committee and Joint Second and Third Committees 
of the U.N. General Assembly, February 2, as reported in New York Times, 
February 3, 1952. 
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That at least some of these peoples felt a considerable soli- 
darity of interest in their various contentions with the West 
had been evidenced by the wave of excitement that passed over 
country after country through 1951, producing expressions of 
approval for the Iranian and Egyptian actions, a firm alignment 
of anti-Western votes in the United Nations General Assembly 
session which began in Paris on November 6, and a strong im- 
pulse to press for local advantages while the tide was running 
against the West. Before the year ended, all of the other oil- 
producing countries of the Middle East had extracted 50-50 
profit-sharing agreements from the local concessionary com- 
panies. In October Iraq, a country that normally lagged well 
behind Egypt in the struggle to throw off British influence, re- 
vealed that discussions had been opened in a new attempt at 
revision of the 1930 treaty under which Britain still maintained 
two air bases in the country. More circumspect than his Egyp- 
tian opposite, Premier Nuri al-Sa‘id Pasha announced that he 
would “‘contact elder statesmen and leaders of political parties 
to outline the matter, explain his talks, and take their advice” 
preparatory to submitting the matter to Parliament at its next 
session.*® 

While the British position was thus under attack from various 
sides, an almost equally vehement agitation had been building 
up against French rule in North Africa, an agitation not con- 
fined to Morocco and Tunisia but evident also in Cairo and 
other Arab centers. Here, too, there had been unsuccessful 
negotiations looking toward possible changes in relations es- 
tablished during the age of imperialism. Discussions of French 
representatives with the Sultan of Morocco had broken down 
as early as the preceding winter; Tunisian demands for an all- 
native government were under consideration in Paris through 
the autumn, but gained little support at the Quai d’Orsay. 

The reluctance of the French to make substantial concessions 
was severely if somewhat indiscriminately criticized in Moslem 
circles and received much adverse notice at the General As- 
sembly, where the Arab states, amid loud denunciations of the 
46 New York Times, October 12, 1951. 
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United States as well as the “colonial” nations proper, made 
an unsuccessful attempt to secure Assembly consideration of an 
item entitled “Violation by France in Morocco of the Principles 
of the Charter and the Declaration of Human Rights.” *7 Mo- 
roccan blood might flow if the issue was postponed, said Paki- 
stan’s Foreign Minister before the vote; if it did, the United 
States, which had reluctantly helped muster a majority against 
the motion, would not escape responsibility.** 

In such an atmosphere the prospects for stabilization and 
long-term progress in the Moslem countries of the Near and 
Middle East seemed dim indeed. Yet the stakes were too high 
for the Western powers to abandon their efforts. Short of with- 
drawing completely from the area or attempting to impose 
their will by force—two courses that seemed equally unlikely 
to produce good results—their only choice was to continue 
seeking a mode of cooperation with the indigenous forces in 
the region. 

Some ground for hope might be found in the progress that 
seemed under way in other Asian countries like Indonesia and 
the Philippines, and also in the rather mercurial temper which 
contributed so greatly to the instability of politics in the Mid- 
dle East. Though there was no mistaking the fact that Arab 
and Moslem feeling had been moved to the depths by the events 
of the year, the present violently irrational phase might still 


47 The vote to postpone consideration of the Arab complaint, taken on Decem- 
ber 13, was 28-23-7, with the U.S. voting for postponement. For further dis- 
cussion cf. p. 410, below. 

48U.N. Document A/PV.354, p. 266. Rather paradoxically, the U.S. itself 
had meanwhile become involved in a controversy with France over the inter- 
pretation of certain treaties with the Moroccan Government, extending back 
to 1836, under which it was claimed that Moroccan laws and regulations were 
not applicable to Americans without the consent of the U.S. Government. The 
issue was raised in 1948 by a group of U.S. businessmen in Morocco who 
claimed exemption from import-licensing restrictions and taxes imposed by 
France as the protecting power. After unsuccessful attempts at adjustment 
through diplomatic channels, Congress in 1950 adopted legislation denying 
Marshall Plan aid to any country of which a dependent area failed to live up 
to its treaty obligations toward the U.S. France thereupon appealed to the In- 
ternational Court, where the case was pending at the end of 1951. For details 
see Department of State Bulletin, XXIII, December 11, 1950, 950-953; XXIV, 
January 8, 1951, 79; XXV, July 30, 1951, 179-181 and December 17, 1951, 
978-984. 
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give way in time to a cooler and more realistic outlook. It was 
unnecessary to assume that fanatics, visionaries, and terrorists 
would always control political life. Even in 1951, the furor 
in Iran and Egypt had tended to distract attention from the 
more normal rhythm of development elsewhere in the area. In 
Syria, for instance, a new military dictatorship, installed late 
in the year by methods which were hardly a cause for demo- 
cratic rejoicings, was nevertheless beginning to tackle some of 
the country’s basic social and economic problems in a far more 
vigorous spirit than the parliamentary regime that preceded it. 
Jordan, under King Abdallah’s son Talal I, seemed content to 
make the best of its close and financially advantageous rela- 
tions with Britain. Even in Egypt, certain feelers put out to the 
new British Foreign Secretary and one or two changes in King 
Faruq’s personal entourage made it possible to suppose that 
wiser counsels might eventually prevail. 

Reactions to the proposal for a Middle East Command em- 
phasized these divergencies within the Arab community. No 
Arab government ventured to come out in opposition to Egypt, 
the strongest and richest member of the Arab League. Yet some 
of them were genuinely concerned about their security, placed 
little confidence in the all-Arab defense pact elaborated by the 
League itself, and rather welcomed the idea of Western 
participation in a regional defense plan—provided, of course, 
that their “sovereignty” and “equality” were fully respected. 
One reason so many of them had hesitated to line up politi- 
cally with the West was the lack of assurance that the West 
would support them in a crisis. Establishment of a cooperative 
scheme for Middle East defense would help to supply this lack, 
as well as strengthening the possibility that the area as a whole 
really could be defended. 

Anxious to capitalize on these favorable tendencies, the four 
sponsors of the proposed Middle East Command let it be 
known that they intended to persevere irrespective of Egypt’s 
action. Israel as well as the Arab states was informed, for Israel 
too represented a substantial military potential, had shown con- 
siderable interest in Middle East defense problems, and was 
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beginning to modify its rigid policy of neutrality between East 
and West to the advantage of the latter. One desirable result 
of a regional defense plan, the sponsoring governments be- 
lieved, might be a relaxation of Israeli-Arab tension, if only the 
countries involved could be induced to lift their eyes from 
local antagonisms and focus on problems common to all of 
them. 

On November 10 the four powers made public, again with 
the endorsement of Australia, South Africa, and New Zealand, 
a statement of the principles by which their policy in the matter 
was guided. This document spelled out the concept of a Mid- 
die East command in terms calculated to arouse the interest 
and dispel the apprehensions of possible candidates for mem- 
bership. In it the sponsoring powers emphasized their concern 
for the national independence and sovereign equality of po- 
tential joiners; assured them that the command would not “‘in- 
terfere in problems and disputes arising within the area” or 
“further the national interest of any particular state” (an ob- 
vious reference to the Palestine issue); promised that “‘the 
peacetime role of states not territorially part of the Middle 
East” would decrease as local deficiencies were overcome and 
the Middle Eastern states became better able to defend them- 
selves; offered definite inducements in the form of advice, train- 
ing, and arms and equipment; and suggested that “the achieve- 
ment of peace and security in the area through the Middle East 
Command will bring with it social and economic advance- 
ment.” *° 

The most clear-cut response to this move came not from any 
Middle Eastern state but from the U.S.S.R., in a series of notes 
to the invited and sponsoring governments which warned them 
against this “attempt to draw the countries of the Near and 
Middle East into military undertakings being realized by the 
aggressive Atlantic bloc.” The real purpose of the proposed 
Middle East Command, according to Moscow, was to assure 
the sponsors “‘the possibility of continuous interference in the 
internal affairs of the Near and Middle East countries and the 
49 Department of State Bulletin, XXV, November 19, 1951, 817-818. 
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deprivation of their national independence.” References to 
“some sort of threat allegedly existing for these countries” 
were ‘absolutely groundless,” the Kremlin averred, adding that 
the Soviet Government “cannot pass by these new aggressive 
plans .. . in an area situated not far from the borders of the 
Soviet Union.” © 

The Russians, apparently, took the project seriously enough 
to break their silence on Middle Eastern affairs and resort to 
a strategy of warnings such as they had employed during the 
formative months of the North Atlantic Pact in 1948-1949. 
Though their specific objections were easy to refute, their in- 
tervention lent greater sharpness of outline to the Middle East- 
ern problem as a whole. International politics in the Middle 
East resolved themselves, in the last analysis, into a three-cor- 
nered contest between Russia, the West, and the Middle Eastern 
peoples. It was a game that Russia might win single-handed, 
provided the other two players remained at odds with each 
other and were thus prevented from acting to remedy the in- 
herent weaknesses of the area. Russia’s opponents, on the other 
hand, could not dispense with each other but could win only 
by resolving their own differences and joining hands to convert 
the Middle East into something more closely resembling an 
area of strength and promise. In 1951, obviously, the game had 
gone Russia’s way. 1952 might show whether the non-Soviet 
contestants had courage and imagination for a fresh start. 


50 Soviet note to the U.S. (November 24), with U.S. reply (December 18), 
ibid., December 31, 1951, 1054-1056. 








CHAPTER EIGHT 
HEMISPHERIC EUPHEMISMS AND REALITIES 


AMERICANS disturbed by the tension and uncertainty of their 
mid-century foreign relations could draw some comfort from 
the relative peace and stability that prevailed in their own 
hemisphere. Here were twenty-one friendly countries—the 
twenty Latin American republics and Canada—representing a 
supremely important segment of the free world’s economic and 
military potential, happily remote from the direct threat of 
Stalinist imperialism, and pledged to close cooperation with the 
United States in its programs for hemispheric and world peace. 
Opinions differed, of course, as to the proper function of the 
Americas in this country’s world policy. Ex-President Hoover 
had insisted that the preservation of “this Western Hemisphere 
Gibraltar of Western Civilization’”—'this final Gibraltar of 
Freedom,” as he later termed it—was our primary national task 
and, in the worst of cases, a sufficient guarantee of national 
survival. Other authorities, in and outside of the Truman ad- 
ministration, maintained that this formula was militarily, eco- 
nomically, and politically inadequate to the necessities of the 
postwar era. But even if the frontiers of American freedom were 
considered to lie on the Elbe, the Yalu, or elsewhere, it was 
obvious that effective defense of American interests beyond the 
oceans depended in large degree on effective mobilization of 
the material and spiritual resources of the Western Hemis- 
phere. 

Primary responsibility for ensuring that these resources were 
managed in the general interest fell automatically to the United 


1 Speeches of December 20, 1950 and January 27, 19§2. 
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States, as the strongest power of the hemisphere and the prin- 
cipal organizer of the anti-Stalinist coalition. But the methods 
by which this responsibility was discharged were governed by 
differing historical and geographical circumstances in the dif- 
ferent sections of the hemisphere. Canada, which had grown up 
to independence within the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
had become an important industrial and military power in its 
own right, and a co-member with this country in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. Thus United States-Canadian 
relations were not based on “leadership” but resembled rather 
those of close neighbors with parallel traditions and common 
interests on the world stage. 

With the republics of Latin America, on the other hand, the 
United States enjoyed what was often described as a “family” 
relation based primarily on mutual interests within the Western 
Hemisphere. Here United States influence, though often dep- 
recated, was clearly and unavoidably preponderant. In legal 
theory all of the American States were sovereign equals, and 
United States officials ordinarily took care to avoid even the 
appearance of interfering in the concerns of other American 
governments. But the mere fact of this country’s superior eco- 
nomic and military power was one of the strongest influences in 
Latin American affairs. At times it facilitated the attainment of 
United States policy objectives; at others, because of the ad- 
verse psychological currents it generated in countries to the 
south, it made their realization more difficult. 

As enunciated in Washington in the “cold war” atmosphere 
of 1951, the immediate objective of United States policy in this 
Western Hemisphere was simple and clear-cut: 


A tremendous development of military and economic strength, 
not only to serve the defense of this area but also to provide a 
central source of support for defense efforts among all free coun- 
tries.? 


Broader and more permanent aims like the promotion of general 
economic development and the encouragement of democratic 


2 Second Quarterly Report to the President by the Director of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, July 1, 1951 (Washington, 1951), 3. 
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processes in Latin America had not, of course, been forgotten, 
but the military emphasis in current United States thinking in- 
evitably relegated them to the background. Equally inevitable, 
perhaps, was the fact that this new emphasis aroused little 
enthusiasm in Latin America. In its own hemisphere as in the 
other, United States preoccupation with the East-West struggle 
to a considerable extent ran counter to the dominant interests 
of the peoples whose cooperation was being sought. 

The real aspirations of the countries south of the Rio Grande 
were perhaps more closely akin to those we have already en- 
countered in the Middle East and Southern Asia. 


Perén’s Argentina and Mossadegh’s Iran lie far apart on the map, 
as one authority wrote, but they are close together on the issue 
which, next to communism, is mainly responsible for the turbulent 
state of the world today. This is the flaming nationalism of the 
underdeveloped countries, and its corollary, anti-imperialism.* 


Naturally, nationalism and anti-imperialism expressed them- 
selves in different ways in the two hemispheres. The identity of 
the parties differed and so did the form of their historical rela- 
tionship. The inter-American tradition, close trade and financial 
relations, and the active role of the United States in forwarding 
Latin American development all served as partial checks on 
anti-United States feeling in Latin American countries, which 
never attained quite the virulence of anti-British or anti-Amer- 
ican feeling in Iran or Egypt. 

Yet the attitudes involved were basically similar. Distrust 
and jealousy of the United States, hatred of an abstraction 
called “Yankee imperialism,” served as the common denomina- 
tor of Latin American politics, just as trade relations with this 
country formed the common denominator of Latin American 
economics. Deeper than ideology, it forged a connecting link 
between Right and Left, between such opposites as the semi- 
fascist demagogy of President Juan D. Peron in Argentina and 
the radical left-wing regime that flourished simultaneously in 
Guatemala. Mindful of the fact that the United States ac- 


3 Arthur P. Whitaker, “Argentina: Dilemma for Democrats,” Current History, 
XXII, March 1952, 134, 
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counted for roughly one-half of Latin America’s total foreign 
trade and a still larger portion of its total foreign investment, 
Latin American governments occasionally acknowledged their 
common interest with this country in the peace, freedom, and 
prosperity of the hemisphere. But they also betrayed a contin- 
uing sense of frustration and resentment toward the “colossus 
of the North” that was perhaps even more deeply rooted. 
This relationship of involuntary dependence and imper- 
fectly suppressed hostility helped to give Latin American af- 
fairs a measure of underlying coherence beneath their highly 
disorganized, almost kaleidoscopic surface. Most Latin Amer- 
ican developments in the postwar years could be interpreted 
in terms of a conflict between United States aims and contrary 
tendencies which drew most of their force from local national- 
ism. Argentina, thanks to its size and wealth and the lack of in- 
hibitions that characterized its postwar regime, stood out as 
the principal center of anti-United States tendencies; but there 
were few if any Latin American countries in which similar 
attitudes were not at work. Even Canada, despite its aloofness 
from inter-American politics and its close and friendly ties with 
this country, occasionally evinced considerable reserve toward 
specific United States policies and insisted strongly on its right 
to an independent national judgment of contemporary issues. 
This resistance to United States leadership did not directly 
imperil hemisphere security as it had threatened to do in the 
period of Nazi success in World War II. The U.S.S.R. was too 
far away to capitalize on “‘anti-imperialist”’ sentiment in Latin 
America in the same measure as it was doing in Asia and at- 
tempting to do in Europe. Yet the incomplete understanding 
between the United States and its American partners was a con- 
tinuing handicap in the attempt of the United States to develop 
greater solidarity among the non-Communist nations. At times 
it occasioned serious though transitory embarrassment, as when 
the Latin American delegations at the United Nations General 
Assembly session in the fall of 1951 refused to support this 


country’s candidate for a seat on the Security Council.‘ Less 
4 Cf. below, pp. 409-410. 
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publicized, but perhaps more damaging in the aggregate, were 
the innumerable situations in which the United States or its 
nationals found themselves working at cross purposes with a 
Latin American government, labor organization, or political 
party which claimed to be acting as the champion of local inter- 
ests threatened by United States actions. 

That such situations should frequently arise in a period of 
growing nationalism and intense economic activity was perfectly 
natural. It may even be admitted that Latin Americans had 
some grounds for feeling that the United States was slow to 
take notice of their particular problems, mainly concerned for 
its own mobilization effort, and only secondarily interested 
in its effect on them. Assessment of responsibility for the situ- 
ation that had gradually grown up was not, however, the pri- 
mary task of American statesmanship in 1951. The immediate 
essential was to recognize the fact that antagonism existed, re- 
move justified grievances so far as possible, and find ways of 
surmounting latent hostilities so that all parties could devote 
themselves with maximum effect to tasks which, at bottom, 
were equally in the interest of them all. Consciousness of this 
need had been largely responsible for the decision of the United 
States, late in 1950, to request a meeting of the American For- 
eign Ministers to consider certain problems involved in the 
world emergency precipitated by international Communism. 

In preliminary discussion with the governments of the other 
American republics, the United States had proposed that this 
conference take up a three-point agenda embracing (1) politi- 
cal and military cooperation for the defense of the Americas, 
(2) cooperation to strengthen the internal security of the Amer- 
ican republics, and (3) emergency economic cooperation.® This 
delimitation of topics, as clarified and amended by negotiation 
with other American governments, touched on most of the con- 
troversial aspects of inter-American relations as they were to 
emerge at the Washington conference and subsequently. It 
would be easy to exaggerate the historical importance of this 
gathering, whose achievement lay rather in the posing of prob- 
5 Department of State Bulletin, XXIV, January 1, 1951, 8; January 8, 1951, 66. 
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lems than in their solution, and which met under circumstances 
that made for a rather oblique approach to some of the domi- 
nant issues in inter-American affairs. Nevertheless its delibera- 
tions offer a convenient point of departure for the present sur- 
vey of hemisphere developments in the political, military, and 
economic fields, which is completed by a brief section on rela- 
tions between the United States and Canada. 


1. Inter-American Solidarity 


As a political spectacle, the Fourth Meeting of Consultation 
of the American Ministers of Foreign Affairs, held in Wash- 
ington from March 26 to April 7, 1951, ranked with the Japa- 
nese Peace Conference and the Sixth Session of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly as one of the principal international 
gatherings of the year. Unlike the two later conferences, how- 
ever, it was not called upon for decisions of world import, and 
its deliberations lacked the stimulus of such radical disagree- 
ments as always emerged where representatives of the Soviet 
Union were present. In summarizing the achievement of the 
meeting, Secretary Acheson emphasized this harmony in regard 
to what the United States considered the fundamentals: 


In a gathering such as the one we have had there are no stars and 
no satellites. There have been no issues where there are victors 
and vanquished. There have been no points at which there are 
winners and losers. We have all won. We have all won through a 
great achievement because we are colleagues and because our fun- 
damental interests are common interests.® 


In terms of the express purpose of the conference—‘prompt 
action by the Republics of this Hemisphere for common de- 
fense against the aggressive activities of international Com- 
munism” ‘—this was an adequate characterization of the at- 
titudes of the twenty-one participating governments. That 


® Remarks at the closing session, April 7, in Department of State Bulletin, 
XXIV, April 16, 1951, 616. 

7 Declaration of Washington, signed April 7, 1951, ibid., 606. The twenty-five 
resolutions that comprise the Final Act of the conference are printed ibid., 
606-613; for more complete documentation see Bibliography. 
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Communist activities tended to ‘‘disturb the tranquility of 
the peoples of this Hemisphere and endanger the liberty and 
democracy on which their institutions are founded’”—one of 
the major findings of the conference—was a proposition hardly 
likely to provoke strong dissent in any non-Communist gather- 
ing. On the rhetorical level, where this conference usually op- 
erated, agreement was comparatively easy. There were few con- 
flicts of interest that could not be bridged by some ingenious 
form of words. Of the twenty-five substantive resolutions which 
constituted the fruit of not quite a fortnight’s intense labor, 
twenty-three were approved unanimously; the other two occa- 
sioned some abstentions but no negative votes. 

Beneath the harmonious surface, however, the currents of 
opposition ran deep. The fact that all the American republics 
recognized a theoretical danger from international Communism 
did not mean that they agreed on the best ways of combating 
it, or even on the necessity of actively combating it at all. The 
United States, in line with the current emphasis of its general 
policy, had hoped to persuade the Latin American governments 
to participate more fully in the defensive mobilization of the 
non-Communist world—in its economic mobilization through 
more effective development and allocation of Western Hemi- 
sphere resources, and in its military mobilization through the 
collective defense machinery of the Organization of American 
States and the United Nations. But Latin American govern- 
ments did not, on the whole, share the sense of urgency that 
impelled this country as leader of the non-Communist world. 
Even in case of world war, they could look forward to relative 
immunity in view of their distance from Soviet-controlled terri- 
tory and the probability that the United States, in the interest 
of its own defense, would find it necessary to offer them pro- 
tection. At present their main concern was to see that the co- 
operation desired by the United States took place on terms as 
advantageous as possible to themselves—that they would con- 
tinue to benefit from the increased demand for their raw mate- 
rials and, in addition to other economic benefits, receive pro- 
tection against the economic hazards of the rearmament boom. 
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In the weeks before the conference met, this broad divergence 
of aims had received comparatively little notice because atten- 
tion was focused almost entirely on the explosive situation that 
had developed around the activities of the Perén regime in 
Argentine. That country, as a rival claimant to leadership in 
the Americas, was often a source of friction in inter-American 
conferences. In recent years, its traditional nationalism and fre- 
quent leadership of Latin American resistance to the United 
States had been intensified and given an unusually aggressive 
twist under the guidance of dictator-President Pern. Though 
the ideological peculiarities and pro-Axis record of Perén’s gov- 
ernment no longer barred its participation in inter-American 
activities, its underlying tendency was one that seriously inter- 
fered with the kind of harmonious collaboration that sup- 
posedly distinguished the inter-American family. A year or so 
earlier, the United States had hoped that a moderately sympa- 
thetic attitude plus a loan of $125 million from the Export- 
Import Bank would take the edge off the Argentine brand of 
totalitarianism and facilitate the country’s return to a more 
cooperative policy. Subsequent events, culminating shortly 
before the Washington conference in the forced closure and ex- 
propriation of La Prensa, South America’s leading daily news- 
paper, had destroyed these hopes and caused widespread con- 
demnation of Argentine policies in the Americas and through- 
out the world. 

That Perén had been placed somewhat on the defensive by 
this criticism and felt the necessity for a dramatic counterstroke 
could be guessed from his flamboyant actions on the eve of the 
conference. On March 24 he summoned the press to the Casa 
Rosada in Buenos Aires to hear a sensational announcement. 
Argentina, it appeared, had developed an improved process for 
“controlled liberation of atomic energy.” Furthermore, its ex- 
periments had disclosed that foreign (i.e., United States) scien- 
tists working on the so-called hydrogen bomb were “enor- 
mously far from their goal.” The scientific import of this un- 
substantiated claim was more than doubtful, but its political 
significance, as a gesture of defiance to the world in general 
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and the United States in particular, was impossible to over- 
look. 

Nevertheless the performance of Argentina’s representatives 
at the Washington conference turned out to be less obstructive 
than had been feared. Argentine diplomats even seemed anxious 
to take some of the sting out of recent happenings at Buenos 
Aires. Foreign Minister Hipdlito Jests Paz fully associated him- 
self with the general movement of resistance to United States 
aims, but seldom went beyond it. The antidemocratic movement 
which controlled South America’s leading state failed to dis- 
rupt the meeting of Foreign Ministers, but remained as a sym- 
bol of the deeper political and social maladjustments in Latin 
American life. 

In keeping with Argentina’s general position in the hemi- 
sphere, its delegation showed a special though by no means 
unique reserve toward the key proposals advanced by the United 
States under the heading of “political and military coopera- 
tion.” This item of the three-point agenda had been drawn up 
with an eye to the fact that the Organization of American 
States, to which all of the American republics belonged,® was 
a regional organization under the United Nations and that its 
members had general as well as regional responsibilities in the 
field of collective security. Thus it called for a discussion of 
political and military cooperation not only ‘for the defense of 
the Americas” but also “to prevent and repel aggression” in 
accordance with obligations under the United Nations Charter. 
From the standpoint of United States world policy, the second 
aspect was actually the more important. Defense of the Amer- 
icas could wait; the effort to prevent and repel aggression was 
already in full swing in Korea and elsewhere. 

But the reaction of the Latin American delegations con- 
8 The Charter of the Organization of American States, drawn up at the Bogota 
conference in 1948 and approved by the U.S. Senate in 1950, went fully into 
effect with the deposit of the fourteenth ratification (that of Colombia) on De- 
cember 13, 1951. An Organization of Central American States, separate from 
but in some respects patterned upon the O.A.S., was established by five Central 
American governments (Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and El 


Salvador) at a meeting in San Salvador in October and came into legal exist- 
ence with the completion of all ratifications on December 12. 
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firmed the suspicion that their governments looked at the prob- 
lem from a narrower viewpoint. The aggression in Korea had 
been heartily condemned bythe appropriate inter-American body, 
but no Latin American state had yet offered to send military 
forces to the Far East in sufficient numbers to be acceptable to 
the Unified Command.® Equally lukewarm had been the pre- 
liminary Latin American response to the “Uniting for Peace’ 
plan sponsored by the United States at the 1950 session of the 
General Assembly, under which all members of the United 
Nations were asked to maintain in their armed forces special 
units available for United Nations service.*° Yet the whole mat- 
ter of United Nations cooperation was becoming more urgent 
with the growing attrition in Korea, the discussion of plans for 
additional measures against the aggressors there, and the pre- 
liminary meetings of the Collective Measures Committee set up 
under the Uniting for Peace resolution. The Washington con- 
ference was a logical occasion for putting the American nations 
more firmly on record in support of current and prospective 
United Nations collective security measures, within the frame- 
work of their general obligations as members of the inter- 
American organization. 

The resolutions adopted by the conference along these lines 
signified at best a theoretical success. Irreproachably orthodox 
in general principle, they were conspicuously vague in detail. 
The recommendations on “preparation of the defense of the 
American republics and support of the action of the United 
Nations” involved no commitments whatever. Each nation, said 
the Foreign Ministers, should merely ‘‘examine its resources and 
determine what steps it can take” to contribute to the efforts in 
question—giving particular attention (subject, however, to na- 
tional self-defense requirements, constitutional norms, and 
national capabilities) 


to the development and maintenance of elements within its na- 
tional armed forces so trained, organized and equipped that they 
could . . . promptly be made available, (1) for the defense of the 


9 A battalion of Colombian volunteers reached the Korean front in June. 
10 Cf. above, pp. 84-85. 
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Hemisphere, and (2) for service as United Nations unit or units, 
in accordance with the “Uniting for Peace’’ resolution." 


The Argentine representative joined in the unanimous favor- 
able vote but recorded a statement that no step involving Ar- 
gentina’s armed forces would be undertaken without the ex- 
press approval of the Argentine people. 

The resolution on “Inter-American Military Cooperation,” 
though confined to hemisphere defense, was not much more 
definite. “The expansionist activities of international commu- 
nism,” it declared, “require the immediate [sic] adoption of 
measures to safeguard the peace and security of the Continent.” 
Therefore it vaguely advised the American republics to “orient 
their military preparations in such a way” as to emphasize re- 
sources and armed forces suitable for continental defense, and 
to “cooperate with each other . . . to develop the collective 
strength of the Continent.” The Inter-American Defense Board, 
as “the only inter-American technical-military organ function- 
ing,” was charged with “‘preparing, as vigorously as possible 
... the military planning of the common defense,” and the gov- 
ernments were urged to cooperate with and support the board." 

Not much activity along these lines was evident in the months 
that followed. To all intents and purposes, inter-American mili- 
tary cooperation continued within the familiar confines set by 
bilateral agreements between the United States and individual 
Latin American governments for such purposes as the sale of 
military equipment (Argentina, Brazil, and Chile each acquired 
two light cruisers by this means, and three other nations ac- 
quired smaller vessels) and the dispatch of United States train- 
ing missions. Similarly, a special arrangement was made with 
the Dominican Republic to permit the passage of guided mis- 
siles from Florida over Dominican territory.”* 

In October a further stimulus was provided by the adoption 
of the Mutual Security Act, which authorized the extension 
of military assistance to the American republics on a non- 


11 Resolution II, loc. cit., 606-607. 
12 Resolution III, Joc. cit., 607. 
13 Department of State Bulletin, XXV, December 10, 1951, 948. 
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reimbursable grant basis. Such aid, however, was to be fur- 
nished only in accordance with approved defense plans under 
which the recipient country would “participate in missions im- 
portant to the defense of the Western Hemisphere.”’ Since po- 
tential beneficiaries would have to conquer their nationalistic 
inhibitions sufficiently to conclude special bilateral agreements 
with the United States, none of the $38,150,000 appropriated 
by Congress could be spent before 1952. Eventually, it was 
hoped, application of the new principle would put the other 
American republics in a better position to carry out their own 
commitments in the event of a conflict, thus sparing the United 
States the necessity of assigning its own troops to garrison duty 
in Latin America as it had done in World War II."* 

One of the difficulties about providing military assistance to 
Latin American countries was the fact that some of these coun- 
tries, with their differing forms of government and long-stand- 
ing territorial disputes, were all too likely to use any modern 
equipment they might receive for the purpose of threatening 
their immediate neighbors. A special resolution of the Wash- 
ington conference took note of this tendency by adjuring the 
American states to remember that “Any breach of friendly re- 
lations . . . can only serve to provide aid and comfort to the 
leaders of [international Communist} aggression as well as to 
weaken the peace and security of the Western Hemisphere.” *° 

Two flare-ups which occurred later in the year bore witness 
to the timeliness of this reminder and, more happily, to the 
strength of the inter-American peacemaking tradition. In Au- 
gust a series of minor frontier clashes between Peru and Ecua- 
dor necessitated a mediatory action by the United States, Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, and Chile as guarantors of an arrangement con- 
cluded by the two governments in 1942. Four months later, the 
Inter-American Peace Committee was forced to deal with an 
outbreak of the old feud between the Trujillo dictatorship in 
the Dominican Republic and several of the neighboring gov- 
14 First Report to Congress on the Mutual Security Program, December 31, 1951 


(Washington, 1952), 39-40. 
15 Resolution IV, Joc. cit., 607. 
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ernments, especially Cuba. Fortunately for the peace and se- 
curity of the hemisphere, after considerable angry talk the two 
governments principally concerned were induced to sign a 
Christmas declaration promising, as they had done more than 
once before, to live as good neighbors and avoid hostile propa- 
ganda against each other in the future.*® 


2. Democracy and Internal Security 


It was perhaps significant that “the aggressive activities of 
international communism” played no important or traceable 
part in these petty inter-American conflicts. In so far as they 
grew out of political and ideological differences between the 
parties, the differences were of a home-grown, peculiarly Latin 
American variety which bore little relation to the world-wide 
opposition of democratic and totalitarian ideologies. Commu- 
nism had, it is true, become an important factor in parts of 
Latin America, thanks to the organizational efforts of Soviet 
agents and the tactical skill with which the Communists con- 
trived to exploit the many existing sources of discontent. For 
the most part, however, Latin American Communists confined 
their activities within the established framework of Latin Amer- 
ican politics, opportunistically associating themselves with what- 
ever groups would most effectively forward their long-range 
ambitions and their consistent agitation against the United 
States. Thus the transactions of the Washington conference, 
with their emphasis on the Communist problem as such, gave 
a rather onesided view of the real problems of political in- 
stability in Latin America. 

The relationship between Communism and the broader prob- 
lems of Latin American society did receive partial recognition 
in the actions taken by the conference on its second agenda 


16 A third inter-American dispute, the quarrel between Peru and Colombia over 
the custody of Peruvian opposition leader V. R. Haya de la Torre, moved into 
a new phase in July when the two parties adopted a suggestion by the Inter- 
national Court that they jointly seek a “practical and satisfactory solution” of 
the impasse created by Haya’s prolonged refuge in the Columbian embassy at 
Lima. For details cf. Alona E. Evans, “The Colombian-Peruvian Asylum Case,” 
American Political Science Review, XLVI, March 1952, 142-157. 
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item, ‘Strengthening of the Internal Security of the American 
Republics.” One of the two resolutions adopted under this head 
was specifically concerned with the problem of Communist sub- 
version; it advised the American governments to bring their 
antisubversive laws and regulations up to date and take meas- 
ures to control transit by subversives across international bound- 
aries—not forgetting, however, the necessity of defending in- 
dividual rights and democratic institutions.‘7 The other and 
perhaps more important resolution concerned the general prob- 
lems of internal security and popular government. It affirmed 
the principle, more often honored in the breach than in the ob- 
servance, ‘that the solidarity of the American Republics re- 
quires the effective exercise of representative democracy, social 
justice, and respect for and the observance of the rights and 
duties of man’”—principles which, it said, “must be increas- 
ingly strengthened in the international field” and which were 
therefore commended afresh to the notice of the American gov- 
ernments and inter-American organizations.'® 

That there was plenty of room for strengthening these prin- 
ciples in Latin America was evident, of course, from the merest 
glance at the political map. The fingers of one hand would 
enumerate those countries where representative democracy, so- 
cial justice, and human rights had more than a fictitious stand- 
ing. Behind the imposing inter-American facade, half a dozen 
of the twenty Latin American republics lived under military 
regimes of more or less openly repressive character; in several 
of the others, parliamentary government served as an ineffectual 
disguise for the dictatorship of a single faction. Widespread 
poverty and illiteracy precluded the effective functioning of 
representative democracy even where nominally representative 
institutions appeared most firmly established. 

The contemporaneous experience of Argentina and Guate- 
mala, respectively one of the most advanced and one of the 
smallest and most primitive of Latin American countries, illus- 
trated the difficulties of democratic evolution in a part of the 


17 Resolution VIII, Joc. cit., 608-609. 
18 Resolution VII, Joc. cit., 608. 
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world where democratic traditions were weak and antipathy 
toward the leading American democracy was strong. Superfi- 
cially the trend of developments in the two countries, aside 
from their governments’ open antagonism to the United States, 
was of an opposite character. Guatemala’s regime in the early 
1950's was so friendly to Communists that an American con- 
gressman could describe the country as “‘a full-fledged Soviet 
beachhead on our flank.” *® Perén’s Argentina, while not nota- 
bly severe toward Communists, drew its inspiration rather from 
the fascist outlook which had flourished so widely in the second 
quarter of the century and still survived, albeit in a somewhat 
enfeebled state, as an ideological tendency hostile to Commu- 
nism and to liberal democracy alike. 

At bottom, however, the similarities between the Argentina 
of Perén and the Guatemala of President Jacobo Arbenz Guz- 
man may have been more significant than their differences. The 
position of the two governments on the Communist issue was 
incidental; their larger aims were fundamentally related. Each 
of them, no doubt, was primarily concerned with the mere re- 
tention of political power. But, in addition, each conceived itself 
to be the instrument of a national revolution, directed both 
against the local possessing classes and against the foreign 
interests with which they were assumed to be identified. In 
Argentina the movement took the form of a continuing govern- 
ment-sponsored revolt of descamisados or ‘‘shirtless ones,’”’ but- 
tressed by an army highly responsive to nationalist appeals. 
Guatemala’s left-wing government drew its main support from 
the labor movement and the Communist apparatus and found 
a ready outlet for its anticapitalist, anti-““Yankee” fervor in 
obstructing the widely ramifying operations of the United Fruit 
Company of Boston. 

Competent observers in Guatemala did not minimize the Com- 
munist influence on government policy, but felt that the country 
was in no immediate danger of falling under Communist control. 
Inexperience and misguided idealism, rather than subversive 
intent, seemed to account for President Arbenz’s remarkable 


19 Congressional Record, Daily Edition, February 25, 1952, 1362. 
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leniency toward theoretically outlawed Communist groups. The 
essential point, perhaps, was not the influence of Communism 
as such, though that undoubtedly would require close watching 
in many parts of Latin America. The really striking aspect was 
the way in which the Communist “line,” anticapitalist, anti- 
imperialist, and anti-United States, appealed to the contempo- 
rary Latin American mood. For Moscow’s immediate purposes 
it was unnecessary that the Latin American masses as a whole 
should turn Communist, in Guatemala or elsewhere; it would 
be sufficient for the time being if their latent social and eco- 
nomic discontent took forms that would interfere with the ac- 
complishment of United States aims. That was the real mean- 
ing of the Communist challenge in Latin America, a challenge 
that went considerably deeper than the prevention of subver- 
sion and sabotage. 

The spread of formal democracy in Latin America would 
not necessarily result in greater sympathy for United States 
aims, even if the possibilities of promoting the spread of de- 
mocracy were not so strictly limited by the inter-American 
principle of noninterference in the internal affairs of other gov- 
ernments. As a practical matter, mistrust of the United Sates 
was no more prevalent under dictatorial governments than it 
was in more democratic countries like Chile, where popular 
feeling necessitated the cancellation of a United States-spon- 
sored educational project in April 1951, and Mexico, which 
early in 1952 refused to conclude a mutual security agreement 
with this country along the lines prescribed by Congress. It was 
sometimes remarked that United States petroleum companies 
fared as well under the military junta that ruled Venezuela as 
other United States enterprises in countries where parliamen- 
tary forms were respected. Yet even Venezuela was politically 
unstable and by no means free from both Communist and anti- 
foreign influences; both tendencies could work as well in the 
repressive atmosphere of military dictatorship as in the open air 
of democracy. 

The most baffling problem of all was presented by Argentina, 
which offered the odd spectacle of a dictatorship by popular 
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consent. The fascist trappings of the regime, the violent emo- 
tionalism of its official propaganda, the persecution of the polit- 
ical opposition, the destruction of the independent press, the 
frequent exposure of so-called revolutionary plots allegedly 
supported from the United States, the encouragement of kin- 
dred movements outside the national frontiers, all these were 
phenomena normally associated with the type of government 
that would fear to expose its repressive policies to a free ver- 
dict of the electorate. Not so Perén’s Argentina—not, at any 
rate, so long as economic conditions in the country remained 
reasonably favorable to the average man. Not only Perén’s hos- 
tility to the United States, in which even the Radical opposition 
joined, but his entire program were to prove sufficiently ac- 
ceptable to the public to provide him with a two-to-one lead 
over his Radical opponent in the presidential election which 
was held in Argentina on November 11, 1951. 

It is true that resistance in high Argentine army circles 
forced Perén’s wife to withdraw her candidacy for the vice- 
presidency; true, also, that the opposition campaigned under 
very severe handicaps. Yet the Perdénist majority was too large 
to admit of the belief that the outcome violated the popular 
will. Perén’s views, apparently, were not simply those of an 
isolated demagogue. “Descartes,” the name signed to the vio- 
lently anti-United States newspaper articles attributed to him, 
evidently reflected the views of some millions of Argentines, 
A.D. 1951. Perén’s regime had shown, to quote a United States 
historian, that “the paradox of tyranny begotten by the demo- 
cratic process can be a deadly reality.” *° But it remained to be 
seen how well the loyalty of his supporters would stand up to 
the rising prices and falling living standards that began to ap- 
proach the dimensions of economic crisis within a few weeks 
after the election. 

In other respects, political developments in Latin America 
during 1951 followed a sufficiently familiar pattern. Two of 


20 Whitaker, Joc. cit., 140. A rather more caustic view of Argentine trends is 
presented by Z (pseudonym), “Argentina in the Tunnel,” Foreign Affairs, 
XXX, April 1952, 391-401. 
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the twenty governments were changed during the year by the 
conventional revolutionary methods. President Arnulfo Arias 
of Panama was ousted in May after himself carrying out a 
coup d’état motivated, ostensibly, by the Communist danger and 
the necessities of hemisphere defense. In Bolivia, an inconclu- 
sive presidential election in the same month was followed by the 
retirement of the presidential incumbent and the assumption of 
power by a military junta. Its purpose, it claimed, had been to 
anticipate a coup by a candidate (Dr. Victor Paz Estenssoro) 
who, characteristically enough, was domiciled in Argentina and 
known to be on close terms with Perén.** None of the countries 
already under military or right-wing governments emerged into 
practical democracy during the year, although the Venezuelan 
junta, after suppressing one attempted revolution in October, 
repeated earlier promises that a constituent assembly would be 
elected in 1952. In September Colombia chose an all-Conserva- 
tive congress in elections held under modified martial law and 
boycotted by the principal opposition party. 

The more even tenor of political life in such countries as 
Uruguay, Ecuador, and Brazil afforded a welcome contrast and 
suggested that the slow achievement of political stability was 
not impossible even in Latin America. It would, however, take 
some time yet for the American states to close the gap between 
present-day reality and their official conviction 


that the historic mission of America is to offer to man a land of 
liberty, and a favorable environment for the development of his 
personality and the realization of his just aspirations.?? 


3. Economic Cooperation 


Demagogues and dictators were the symptoms of Latin 
America’s political immaturity; the real enemies of democratic 
progress were the poverty, malnutrition, disease, and ignorance 
which prevented the great mass of Latin Americans from exert- 
*1 A new military coup in April 1952 resulted in the overthrow of the military 


junta and the installation of Paz Estenssoro as President. 
22 Preamble of the Charter of the Organization of American States. 
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ing an intelligent influence on public affairs and laid them open 
to the operation of Communist and other antidemocratic forces. 
This was the level on which Latin American problems would 
have to be attacked if the hemisphere, over the years, was to 
resist the totalitarian virus and develop a sound political life. 

Problems of this order were not included in the agenda orig- 
inally proposed by the United States to guide the deliberations 
of the Washington conference. Yet they were clearly germane 
both to the question of emergency economic cooperation and 
to that of internal security, since, as the Foreign Ministers 
pointed out in one of their resolutions, failure to satisfy man’s 
economic, social, and cultural needs 


produces a discontent that may mistakenly lead men to accept doc- 
trines incompatible with their own interests and the rights of 


others, the security of all, the general well-being, and democratic 
ideals. 


Accordingly, the conference resolved 


To recommend to the American Republics that, in order to 
strengthen their internal security, they act with due decision to 
forward the great undertaking of raising the social, economic, and 
cultural levels of their own peoples. . . .*8 


Throughout the conference the Latin American delegates 
displayed more interest in this aspect of economic cooperation 
than in the more urgent but narrower objectives sought by the 
United States. Considering that one of this country’s principal 
aims in calling the conference had been the promotion of 
stepped-up output of strategic materials in the hemisphere, it 
was significant that the meeting was so largely dominated by 
the worries of the Latin American delegates. The opposition 
of United States and Latin American views was neatly summed 
up in the final form of the economic agenda item itself. Part 
(a), “Production and distribution for defense purposes,” em- 
bodied the main interest of the United States. But in return for 
their cooperation in this field, the Latin American countries 


23 Resolution IX, loc. cit., 609. 
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wanted to be assured that the United States would pay full 
heed to their interests under part (b): 


Production and distribution of products in short supply and utili- 
zation of necessary services to meet the requirements of the inter- 
national economies of the American Republics; and measures to 
facilitate insofar as possible the carrying out of programs of eco- 
nomic development. 


What the Latin Americans feared was that Washington, with 
its preeminent interest in raw materials development and pro- 
curement, would become increasingly negligent of other activ- 
ities likely to benefit their countries more directly. Thus they 
made great efforts to secure explicit recognition of the impor- 
tance of continuing economic development even in a period of 
rearmament. The result was a succession of verbal compromises 


with this country which characteristically took such forms as the 
following: 


. . . the economic development of underdeveloped countries should 
be considered as an essential factor in the total concept of Hemi- 
sphere defense, without disregarding the fact that it is the prime 
duty of the American States in the present emergency to strengthen 
their defenses and maintain their essential civilian activities. . . .?4 


The conflicting requirements of economic development, de- 
fense, and “essential civilian activities’ were to figure as the 
primary economic problem of the hemisphere, at the Washing- 
ton conference and, probably, throughout the period of mobili- 
zation. A great deal in the political future of Latin America 
might depend on how the balance was eventually struck. 

This formulation made it clear that the Latin Americans, 
aside from their concern with economic development, wanted 
to avoid repeating their disillusioning financial experience of 
World War II and after. Sales of raw materials to the United 
States at that time had enabled them to build up large dollar 
credits, only to see the value reduced by inflation and by the 
unavailability of many of the goods they desired to import from 
this country. Now they wanted firm guarantees, if possible, not 


24 Resolution XII, loc. cit., 610. 
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only that the pace of economic development would be stepped 
up but also that their needs for essential imports would be met 
and that the momentarily favorable price relationship between 
their exports and imports would be maintained. In recent 
months, thanks largely to the world-wide rise in raw material 
prices, Latin America had enjoyed exceptionally favorable 
terms of trade and achieved a comfortable surplus in its bal- 
ance of payments. But Latin Americans were already beginning 
to fear a reversal of this trend as the United States moved to 
limit the prices it paid for raw materials but failed, meanwhile, 
to halt the advancing price of its own manufactures. 

The Washington conference was inadequately equipped to 
provide answers to such basic questions of inter-American eco- 
nomics. It could only make general recommendations of policy 
to the governments, leaving the outcome to the latter and to 
the play of economic forces. Thus its actions in the field of 
“Emergency Economic Cooperation” took the form of declara- 
tions of economic principles which, if they could be put into 
practice, would significantly aid the rearmament effort, ease its 
burdens on the hemisphere, and permit continued action on 
long-range development programs. At most, however, they con- 
stituted a set of flexible rules which, it was hoped, might guide 
the economic policies of the governments concerned. 

Not unexpectedly, it proved much easier to establish satisfac- 
tory principles on defense production than on the more compli- 
cated interests under part (b).*° The ministers agreed that ap- 
propriate measures should be taken to increase production and 
processing of basic and strategic materials. They promised co- 
operation in granting priorities and licenses, providing techni- 
cal and financial assistance, and concluding “long-term pur- 
chase and sale contracts at reasonable prices.” They urged col- 
laboration to ensure the most efficient utilization of inter-Ameri- 
can transportation facilities. They laid a basis for future rela- 
tions with the International Materials Conference, and assigned 


25 The economic resolutions comprise sections IX-X XV of the Final Act of the 
conference, Joc. cit., 609-613. 
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various technical problems for study within the inter-American 
organization.”® 

More difficult were the matters dealt with in the resolu- 
tions on “Allocations and Priorities’ and ‘Prices.’ Too com- 
plex for detailed analysis here, they were so phrased as to give 
maximum recognition to the interests of all parties, but without 
committing any of them to an overly specific course of action. 
In general, each American state—which, in practice, meant es- 
pecially the United States—undertook to do its best by all the 
others, refrain from arbitrary actions that could damage a 
neighbor’s economy, and be guided by the oft-repeated princi- 
ple that 


the maintaining of essential civilian activities and _— services 
and the economic development of underdeveloped countries are 
considered as an essential element in the total concept of defense 
of the American Hemisphere, without disregarding the fact that 
the strengthening of their defenses is the principal duty of the 
American States in the present emergency.?* 


Several resolutions looked toward the end of the emergency 
and suggested methods of easing the transition back to normal 
conditions. A declaration on “Defense and Security Controls,” 
on which Argentina abstained, included some rather general 
language on the problem of limiting exports to the Soviet bloc.?* 

The formal resolutions of the Washington conference were 
backed by an astonishing amount of intensive work on the part 
of delegates and advisers. The economic committee, where dis- 
agreement had been most intense, sat all one night in order to 
complete its report for action at the closing session. What 
would be the results of all this labor? Clearly, not an alteration 
of economic facts. Developments through the remainder of 
1951 were to proceed very much along the lines anticipated 
when the conference met. Production of raw materials in Latin 
26 For supplemental and related action in the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council, which held its Second Extraordinary Meeting in Panama City 
on August 20-30, cf. Annals of the Organization of American States, 111, No. 
4, 1951, 355-390. 


27 Resolution XVI, loc. cit., 611. 
28 Resolution XV, Joc. cit., 611. 
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America continued at a high level; trade with the United States, 
measured in monetary terms, attained record heights; some eco- 
nomic development work continued, though not enough to sat- 
isfy interested Latin Americans; inflation increased and Latin 
America’s terms of trade deteriorated, though perhaps less 
severely than would have happened if the conference had not 
met. 

In many respects 1951 was a “boom” year in Latin America. 
No one could look at countries like Mexico, Venezuela, Brazil, 
and Colombia without being impressed by the sheer amount of 
activity that was going forward. Yet, just as the Latin Ameri- 
can economists in Washington had feared, the advantages their 
countries had reaped in the earlier months of the rearmament 
drive tended to disappear as the months wore on. Before the 
middle of 1951 the world prices of tin, coffee, and wool had 
begun to decline; in later months, cotton, cocoa, and sugar 
prices showed signs of weakness. These six products had made 
up about 60 percent of Latin America’s exports to the United 
States in 1950. Meanwhile the prices of United States manu- 
factured goods were 16 percent higher in the first half of 1951 
than the year before. United States imports from Latin America, 
after reaching a record volume and dollar value in the first 
quarter of the year, fell off precipitately; Latin American im- 
ports from this country, on the other hand, continued climbing 
toward an annual value 38 percent above that of 1950. Thus 
the favorable terms of trade existing at the beginning of the 
year had been reversed. By the end of 1951 the favorable 
balance of payments prevailing during the early months of the 
year had given place to a deficit on current account amounting 
to nearly $400 million for the year as a whole.” 

The difficulties attending this process were vividly illustrated 
by an economic tug of war between the United States and 
Bolivia, whose economic stability depended heavily on its sales 
of tin to this country. Between mid-1950 and early 1951 the 


°9 For details see Evelyn M. Parrish, ‘United States Trade with Latin Amer- 


ican Republics, 1951,’’ Foreign Commerce Weekly, XLVII, No. 5, May 5, 1952, 
3-5, 26-28. 
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world price of this material, spurred by United States stockpil- 
ing demands, had risen from 80 cents a pound to the wholly un- 
realistic level of nearly $2. In March 1951 the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, as the purchasing agent of the United 
States Government, announced that it would buy no more tin 
until prices returned to a reasonable level; early in the autumn 
it set a maximum price of $1.12 per pound. These actions occa- 
sioned sharp protests in Malaya and Indonesia, which were 
also important tin-producing countries; in Bolivia, where costs 
were higher and production was geared exclusively to the 
United States market, they caused a serious economic and politi- 
cal crisis. By the year’s end, the head of the local military junta 
(whose own regime was to be displaced by a coup d’état within 
a few months) was talking in terms of economic annihilation 
and threatening to charge the United States with “economic 
aggression” before the Organization of American States.*° 

Local situations of this sort, though hardly conducive to sta- 
bility or good feeling, could be adjusted after a fashion by ad- 
ministrative action in Washington. It was less easy to deal with 
the spreading inflation which resulted almost everywhere in 
Latin America from rising prices, increasing incomes, and, in 
some countries, unbalanced budgets. In the year after Korea, 
living costs rose by at least 5 percent in every Latin American 
state; in several instances the increase exceeded 25 percent.” 
The result was popular dissatisfaction on a scale which was 
bound to create new opportunities for radical agitators and 
might in some cases threaten the tenure of governments. Two 
of the countries where inflation had hit hardest were Brazil, 
which had seemed to be making good progress under its demo- 
cratically elected President Getulio Vargas, and Argentina, 
where the acclamations for Perdén’s electoral triumph had 
scarcely died away before the dictator found himself confronted 
by an economic crisis which could, in the opinion of some ob- 
servers, shake his regime to its foundations. 

If the Washington conference had failed to head off the ad- 


3° See especially New York Times, January 4, 1952. 
31 First Report to Comgress on the Mutual Security Program, cited, 37. 
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verse economic consequences of rearmament, it also failed to 
stimulate any great advance in the field of long-run economic 
development. Here as in other parts of the world, actual accom- 
plishments continued to fall far short of requirements as deter- 
mined by the best available authorities. A convenient yardstick 
for the appraisal of current trends had been provided by the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Latin America, which 
estimated that the raising of national living standards in the 
Latin American countries by even a modest 2 percent a year 
would require an annual capital investment of $2.5 billion, of 
which $550 million would have to come from outside sources. 

Total foreign investment in Latin America, public and pri- 
vate, in previous years had not fallen far short of this figure. It 
had, however, been very unevenly distributed, with nearly half 
of it—two-thirds of all private investment—going into the 
petroleum industry in Venezuela. In 1951, private United States 
investment actually declined as compared with previous years. 
As one banking publication pointed out: 


Private investors are primarily interested in a healthy investment 
climate. Political instability, fear of expropriation or the inability 
to remit profits keeps them out of a country. Until these problems 
are solved, the flow of private investment from overseas will fall 
short of Latin-American capital needs.*? 


Slightly less discouraging were the loan records of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. During 1951 these two 
institutions together advanced some $210 million to promote 
agricultural and industrial development and finance increased 
production of manganese, tin, tungsten, cement, steel, and other 
materials. Of $163.6 million in new credits authorized by the 
Export-Import Bank during 1951, the largest items were a $30 
million credit to Brazil for manganese production and a $56 
million railway credit to Mexico. The World Bank, whose lend- 
ing policy was less directly related to United States import re- 
32 Chase National Bank, Latin-American Business Highlights, September 1951, 


1-3; Walther Lederer, “The Balance of International Payments, Fourth Quarter, 
1951," Survey of Current Business, XXXII, No. 3, March 1952, 16-17, 21. 
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quirements, authorized $20 million in loans for highway con- 
struction and repair, the bulk of it for Colombia; $17.4 million 
for hydroelectric projects; and over $8 million for agricultural 
development, together with lesser projects which brought its 
total for the year to $45.45 million.* 

Even without substantial new investment, some progress in 
the field of economic development was made possible by the 
technical assistance extended to Latin American countries under 
the auspices of the United States, the United Nations, and pri- 
vate organizations like the American International Association 
for Economic and Social Development. Activities in this field 
had a value out of proportion to their frequently undramatic 
nature, both as a contribution to Latin American progress and 
as an opportunity for fruitful cooperation between Latin Amer- 
ican and United States specialists. In recognition of the con- 
tinuing importance of these efforts even in a period of mobili- 
zation, Congress included in the Mutual Security Act an au- 
thorization of $21.3 million for further technical assistance to 
the American republics. Both the usefulness and the limitations 
of the program were succinctly described in the first report of 
the new Mutual Security Administrator: 


Because the program gets down to the individual and helps him 
solve day-to-day problems, it has great appeal to the average Latin 
American citizen. It is, however, a long-term program—one which 
the United States has been carrying on since early in World War 
II. There can be no expectation of sweeping changes overnight.** 


It was no disparagement of such activities to point out that 
their effects, while unquestionably beneficial in themselves and 
in the long run, had only an indirect relationship to the imme- 
diate problems of Latin American and international politics. 
Their insufficiency as a counterweight to anti-United States 
tendencies in Latin America was evidenced afresh by the in- 
tractable behavior of the Latin American delegations at the 
United Nations Assembly session which opened in Paris in 


33 New York Times, January 4, 1952. 
34 First Report to Congress on the Mutual Security Program, cited, 38. 
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November.** This behavior, in turn, was merely a symptom of 
the wider malaise which resulted from the lack of a genuine 
sense of common interest among the peoples of the hemisphere. 

Latin America, in effect, was developing its own version of 
the dilemma United States policy was encountering all over the 
world. Measures aimed at increasing the aggregate strength of 
the non-Communist nations—measures which, in a broad sense, 
seemed inescapably necessary if the power of the Soviet bloc 
was to receive an effective counterpoise—were not only inter- 
fering with orderly growth and development but also producing 
secondary effects which had no place in the original design and, 
in some cases, threatened to offset such progress as was being 
made. 

Some of these difficulties might have been avoided by the ex- 
ercise of greater foresight and imagination. Some of them, on 
the other hand, were inseparable from the attempt to attain an 
adequate level of defensive strength. They could be tolerated 
so long as they did not reach a point—as they actually had 
done in the Middle East—where they threatened to undermine 
the whole defensive strategy of the West. In Latin America 
that point was still remote. But there was still a wide field for 
meliorative action by the United States if this hemisphere was 
to attain its full potential weight in the world balance. 


4. Good Neighbor to the North 


One American nation that could not be accused of failing in 
its obligations as a member of the free world was Canada, the 
largest country of the hemisphere in geographical terms and 
one of its weightiest in practically every other respect. Canada’s 
obligations as a major North American power and its multiple 
responsibilities within the British Commonwealth, the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, and the United Nations were 
discharged in a fashion which, from the standpoint of the larger 
interests of the non-Communist world, more than made up for 
its nonparticipation in the inter-American system. Few nations 
35 Cf. below, pp. 406 ff. 
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displayed a better grasp of the world situation or seemed more 
fully alive to the peaceful purposes toward which, at bottom, 
all these organizations were striving. 

Canada, too, had been touched by the breath of postwar na- 
tionalism. Pride in its own achievements and growing strength 
was accompanied by strong insistence on the right to determine 
its Own course in world affairs. Canadians were particularly 
anxious to dispel any impression that their recently acquired 
independence of Great Britain meant greater dependence on 
the United States. Canada, Secretary Pearson had emphasized 
during the latest Korean crisis, was not prepared to be “merely 
an echo of somebody else’s voice.” ** Nevertheless, Canadians 
were conscious of a deep affinity with this country and recog- 
nized that their own policy would naturally run parallel in most 
respects. In a later speech, delivered on United States soil, 
Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent could speak of a “North 
American way of life” and add that 


though I have said North American, and though we like and ex- 
pect to be consulted, we Canadians are realistic and we know that 
there has to be a proper relationship between power and respon- 
sibility; and that the United States alone has the necessary power 
to support the required leadership.** 


Given this broad similarity of views, the United States could 
only welcome the phenomenal growth that was taking place in 
every department of Canadian life. In a single decade Canada’s 
population had grown from 11.5 million to 13.9 million. New 
cities were springing up. Vast new resources were being devel- 
oped—oil and natural gas in Alberta, iron ore in Quebec and 
Labrador. Hydroelectric power, aluminum, nickel, and other 
industries were rapidly expanding. New investment in indus- 
trial construction during 1951 exceeded $2 billion. The gross 
national product in the same year was rated at a record $21.2 
billion. New foreign investment, chiefly from the United States, 
offset the half-billion-dollar deficit in Canada’s foreign trade 


36 Cf. above, p. 99 f. A fuller exposition of Mr. Pearson’s views appears in his 
article on “The Development of Canadian Foreign Policy,” Foreign Affairs, 
XXX, October 1951, 17-30. 

37 New York Times, November 20, 1951. 
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account and made it possible to discontinue all foreign exchange 
controls on December 14, 1951.** 

This impressive growth had obvious advantages for the 
United States because it meant another well-developed work- 
shop available for the common defense effort. More broadly, it 
enabled Canada to supplement and support by its own action 
the efforts this country was making in the sphere of interna- 
tional economic and defense policy. Canada had carried on its 
own foreign assistance program in the postwar years; by early 
1952 its total postwar aid to Europe could be estimated at $2.4 
billion,®*® a figure roughly comparable, in terms of national 
wealth, to the much larger expenditure of the United States. 
The Colombo Plan for South and Southeast Asia and, in a 
smaller measure, the United Nations Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram also benefited from Canadian participation; in September 
1951, the Ottawa government allocated $25 million for assist- 
ance to India and Pakistan during the first year of their respec- 
tive development programs. 

Equally in line with the times was the three-year defense pro- 
gram, involving an anticipated expenditure of over $5 billion, 
which National Defense Minister Brooke Claxton presented to 
the Canadian House of Commons on February 5, 1951. Among 
the targets set were a total service personnel of 115,000, com- 
pared with fewer than 47,000 in mid-1950; 100 naval vessels, 
new or refitted and rearmed; 40 air squadrons, with over 3,000 
new aircraft; an airborne striking force, anti-aircraft artillery, 
and radar defenses against the possibility of direct attack on 
Canadian territory; and a contribution of part of the active 
army, together with an air division of eleven fighter squadrons, 
to the integrated force defending Western Europe.” 

Unlike the United States and most of the other NATO coun- 
tries, Canada had no conscription law; but its voluntary system 
worked well enough to permit an exemplary discharge of 


a 
88 Much information on Canadian economic trends will be found in New York 
Times, January 4, 1952. 
89 Ibid., April 2, 1952. 
4° Brooke Claxton, Canada’s Defence Program, 1951-52, with Revisions to June 
30, 1951 (Ottawa, Edmond Cloutier, 1951), passim. 
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United Nations and NATO obligations. Canadian war vessels 
had been in action in Far Eastern waters almost from the start 
of the Korean war; a transpacific airlift had been operating 
since late July 1950; a special volunteer force of 10,000 men 
had been formed for duty in Korea, and its first battalion, in 
action since February 19, 1951, had been cited by President 
Truman “for extraordinary heroism and outstanding perform- 
ance of combat duties.” ** Canadians made up one-third of the 
combatant troops of the First (Commonwealth) Division, 
United Nations Forces, established on May 1, 1951 by the Com- 
monwealth army forces fighting in Korea. 

But Canada, like the United States, based its international 
policy on the conviction that “the vital area of our global de- 
fence is in: western Europe” and that “developments in Korea 
or elsewhere . . . should not lead to any slackening of effort 
in building up collective security under the North Atlantic 
Treaty.” In addition to offering training facilities for several 
of the NATO nations, Canada had furnished its allies with 
large quantities of military equipment, including the entire 
armament and ammunition of one Dutch, one Belgian, and one 
Italian division.** In May 1951, plans were announced to form 
a special Canadian brigade group for service in Western Europe, 
side by side with the projected British and United States rein- 
forcements; in October, Parliament approved the dispatch of 
both an infantry brigade and eleven air squadrons—a total of 
12,000 fully trained men—to join General Eisenhower's com- 
mand. Half of the new ground force was in Europe before the 
end of the year. 

These efforts were facilitated in some degree by close cooper- 
ation between the Canadian and United States military estab- 
lishments in the field of weapons, organization, training, and 
strategic planning. Such cooperation had grown out of World 
War II and now continued, with a global rather than a nar- 
rowly continental emphasis, within the broad framework of 
NATO. The defense procurement programs of the two coun- 


41 Tbid., 7-9. 
42 Tbid., 10-13. 
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tries interlocked to a considerable extent. Canada was stand- 
ardizing its military equipment with that of the United States, 
and purchasing large quantities of matériel in this country 
while its factories retooled in accordance with United States 
specifications. Reciprocally, though on a much smaller scale, 
the United States placed orders in Canada for electronics equip- 
ment, anti-aircraft guns, aircraft components, and other items, 
and Canadian manufacturers undertook many additional assign- 
ments as subcontractors for firms in this country. “Reciprocal 
defense procurement” was less hampered by American legisla- 
tion now that so much of the military equipment being procured 
by the United States Government was intended for delivery to 
foreign countries under the Mutual Security Program. 

Meanwhile joint preparations went forward for cooperative 
action in the event of an enemy attack on the North American 
continent. A North American radar network was under con- 
struction by the two countries; their air forces engaged in joint 
maneuvers; and on March 27, 1951, a new link was forged 
with the conclusion of a “Civil Defense Mutual Aid Agree- 
ment’ which envisaged coordination of Canadian and United 
States civil defense activities ‘‘as far as possible . . . as if there 
were no border.” ** In another sector, agreement was finally 
reached on the status of the air and naval bases the United 
States was operating in Newfoundland under the ninety-nine- 
year lease agreement concluded with the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment in 1941.** 

Naturally, there were enough points of disagreement and 
transitory frictions to remind the observer that Canadian-United 
States relations were a twentieth-century reality and not a uto- 
pian idyl. Canada had not recognized the Chinese Communists, 
but some Americans thought its government unduly slow to re- 
act against the Chinese aggression in Korea. Some Canadians 
felt that their country might well have been asked to partici- 
pate in the mutual security treaty concluded by the United 


43 Department of State Bulletin, XXIV, April 9, 1951, 587-588. 
44 Ibid., May 21, 1951, 813-814; cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1948- 
1949, 350. 
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States with Australia and New Zealand. American officials and 
newspaper publishers were quite incensed when Canada, the 
source of four-fifths of this country’s newsprint, raised the price 
of that scarce commodity from $106 to $116 a ton. Canadian 
authorities pointed out with some resentment that their trade 
deficit was directly related to the disproportion of five to one 
between Canada’s defense purchases in the United States and 
those of the United States in Canada. Close cooperation in 
atomic energy matters related to defense was precluded by the 
terms of the United States Atomic Energy Act of 1946. 

Possibly the most serious of these dissonances arose from the 
continued failure of Congress to take action on the 1941 agree- 
ment with Canada for joint execution of the $800 million St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project. This undertaking, accord- 
ing to its proponents, would greatly advance the economic and 
security interests of both countries by providing a safe and prac- 
ticable water route between the Atlantic and the Great Lakes 
and making additional electric power available for the north- 
eastern United States and eastern Canada. As in past years, the 
undertaking was strongly supported in 1951 by both national 
administrations but was opposed in Washington by powerful 
special interests as well as by some who were skeptical about 
the real merits of the project. An endorsement from the Cana- 
dian-United States Permanent Joint Board on Defense ** im- 
pressed the relevant congressional committee no more than did 
the appeals of the President and his Cabinet secretaries; in July 
the measure expired once again without coming to a vote on 
the floor. 

But Canada, having waited ten years for the United States to 
make up its mind, had determined to “go it alone” if this coun- 
try would not carry out its share of the undertaking. In Sep- 
tember, Prime Minister St. Laurent informed the President that 
if suitable joint arrangements could be made for carrying out 
the power phase of the project, Canada was prepared to build 
the seaway on its own account. The speed with which the Cana- 
dian Parliament adopted the necessary enabling legislation gave 
#5 Quoted in Department of State Bulletin, XXIV, March 12, 1951, 434. 
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every reason to believe the intimation was seriously meant. An- 
other year might disclose whether Congress, now that the sea- 
way was to be built anyway, agreed with the President that the 
United States should join in the undertaking as a full partner 
rather than merely wait to use the facility, when completed, on 
terms which it would have no voice in establishing.*® 

One prognostication seemed warranted, in either case: the 
forces, tangible and intangible, that were making for closer 
association of the two countries would continue to outweigh by 
far the comparatively minor matters in which their interests 
failed to coincide. Canadian-American relations offered a work- 
ing model of the kind of international order both countries 
hoped to see established some day throughout the world. 


46 Tbid., XXV, October 8, 1951, 581; X XVI, February 11, 1952, 232-235. 
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CHAPTER NINE 
DEVELOPING THE ATLANTIC COMMUNITY * 


IN ONE of the many speeches which he devoted to clarify the 
aims and methods of American world policy in 1951, Secretary 
of State Acheson described the task on which Americans were 
engaged at home and abroad as that of “building up the capi- 
tal equipment of a defense system.” 


We started with very little, he said, and several years of very hard 
effort are before us—even harder than we have yet put forth. But 
the greater our effort now, the more rapidly we will pass through 
the present period of maximum danger. . . . Once a level of de- 
fense has been achieved which should deter any power from 
plunging the world into war, the task will shift from creating 
defenses to maintaining them... . 


The ultimate purpose of all these efforts, Secretary Acheson 
recalled, was 


to bring a realization in the Soviet Union that no one power is 
going to dominate this world, and that it would be foolhardy for 
any power to try to do so. When this realization sinks home in 
Moscow, we can begin to hope for those changes in the Soviet 
regime which will make for a more peaceful world. . . .? 


Some students of Soviet behavior inclined to interpret the 
“peace” overtures from Moscow which accompanied the open- 


1 For more detailed studies of the subject matter of this chapter see especially 
the series of articles in Chronique de politique étrangére, IV, No. 4, July 1951; 
No. 5, September 1951; No. 6, November 1951; V, No. 1, January 1952; also 
Wilhelm Cornides and Hermann Volle, ‘“Atlantikpakt und Europiische Ver- 
teidigungsgemeinschaft,” Ewuropa-Archiv, VII, January 5, 1952, 4613-4626; 
March 5, 1952, 4745-4762. 

2 Speech at Detroit, July 24, in Department of State Bulletin, XXV, August 6, 
I95I, 205-206, 
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ing of Korean armistice negotiations as evidence that some such 
salutary realization was already beginning to penetrate the 
walls of the Kremlin. Despite continuing tension in the Middle 
and Far East, fear of world war was markedly less in the sec- 
ond than in the first half of 1951. All the more emphatic, in 
view of this tendency, was Secretary Acheson’s warning against 
what he called the temptation to “relax into the nearest rocking 
chair.” 


Whether or not there is peace in Korea, he asserted, whether our 
adversaries are cooing like doves or growling like bears, our job 
remains the same. . . . We must move ahead steadily and firmly to 
build our strength, regardless of what tune the Soviet Union hap- 
pens to be playing at the moment... . 


Finally, Mr. Acheson insisted, 


This is a job which needs to be done cooperatively with our allies. 
We cannot do it alone, or without an effective organization of the 
total allied effort. 


Now as before, the twelve-nation North Atlantic community— 
the only grouping capable of developing an adequate counter- 
poise to the Soviet power on its own continent—remained the 
heart of the anti-Stalinist coalition and the central preoccupa- 
tion of American world policy. 

The slow, complex labor of building up and perfecting this 
unique association went forward during the second half of 
1951 under conditions more hopeful in some respects than at 
any time in the past. Having survived both a major Soviet dip- 
lomatic offensive and a powerful challenge in the American 
Congress, the NATO organization appeared to have some 
chance of getting ahead with its central task of making Western 
Europe defensible. The four American and two British divisions 
which arrived in Western Germany between May and Decem- 
ber, supplemented on a smaller scale by reinforced French units 
and a new Canadian brigade, considerably improved the balance 
of military power on the European continent and eliminated the 
possibility of an unopposed Soviet advance beyond the Rhine. 
Meanwhile the integrated force under General Eisenhower was, 
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to quote the Secretary of State once more, “moving rapidly from 


a paper organization to the beginning of a real defense sys- 
tem.” 


The command structure is functioning; actual divisions are under 
his [Eisenhower’s} command; new divisions are being formed 
and trained; the nucleus of his tactical air force is conducting 
maneuvers. A program for expanding the network of allied tacti- 
cal air bases in Europe has been launched. 


But this progress, heartening as it was to those concerned for 
the security of Europe, had to be viewed in conjunction with 
the growing economic and political difficulties which have been 
touched upon in earlier chapters.* The accelerated rearmament 
programs initiated in the previous winter were beginning to 
make themselves sharply felt in higher prices and taxes, short- 
ages, balance-of-payments difficulties, and lowered real incomes. 
Each passing month tightened the squeeze on governments and 
individuals alike. For the average European, whether Commu- 
nist or anti-Communist, the task of making ends meet inevi- 
tably took precedence over the rearmament effort. Furthermore, 
his individual difficulties predisposed him to skepticism about 
the real merits of this program which the United States was 
urging so vigorously. Governments found it increasingly difh- 
cult to meet their commitments or even to hold to a firm line 
of policy in the face of the intense domestic pressures associated 
with such names as those of Aneurin Bevan and General Charles 
de Gaulle. 

Could the pace of rearmament be maintained without risking 
dangerous economic and financial disturbances and even politi- 
cal upsets? This was perhaps the most momentous question 
confronting NATO statesmanship as the Korean war entered 
its second year. The difficulty of reconciling military require- 
ments and economic capabilities was, of course, an old preoccu- 
pation within NATO. But never had it appeared so great as 
now, when an all-out effort in Europe had to be accomplished 
at a time of diminishing economic aid from the United States 
3.Cf. especially pp. 158-167 and 217-222, above. 
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and continuing demands for support of other military fronts 
in Korea, Indochina, and elsewhere. 

A second problem of increasing urgency concerned the pros- 
pective incorporation of Western Germany into the Western 
European system through the Schuman Plan and the proposed 
European army or “European Defense Community”—the only 
form of German rearmament, as it now appeared, which was 
potentially acceptable both to Germany and to all of the West- 
ern allies. This project, which the United States was beginning 
to support with the full weight of its influence, required not 
only the development of a suitable European institutional frame- 
work but also the settlement of numerous complex questions 
growing out of Germany's status as a defeated and occupied 
country. 

Thirdly, the NATO allies were faced with the necessity of 
doing something about the untidy condition of their southern 
flank in the Mediterranean and the Near East, where five dif- 
ferent governments, all anti-Stalinist but otherwise completely 
dissimilar, required decisions of various kinds that would clarify 
their relationship to the Western defense system. Hitherto it 
had not even been possible to establish a proper command struc- 
ture for this area, and conflicting views on the matter within 
NATO seemed unlikely to be harmonized without a clearer 
notion of what was to happen to Greece, Turkey, and perhaps 
Spain and Yugoslavia. Even Italy, one of the original members 
of NATO, found itself in a highly anomalous position as the 
result of restrictions contained in its peace treaty with the vic- 
tors of World War II. 

None of these problems was to be fully solved in 1951, but 
all of them were clarified and some moved perceptibly nearer 
to solution in the course of deliberations that were carried on 
almost continuously through the autumn under the auspices of 
the Big Three Foreign Ministers, the North Atlantic Council, 
and other international bodies. Each of the successive consulta- 
tions at ministerial level—the meeting of Messrs. Acheson, 
Morrison, and Schuman in Washington on September 10-14, 
the North Atlantic Council session at Ottawa on September 
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15-20, a series of informal discussions at the General Assembly 
session in Paris, a second Council meeting at Rome on Novem- 
ber 24-28, and a still later series of meetings among the Euro- © 
pean ministers concerned with the European Defense Commu- 
nity—had its special significance and registered an advance on 
one or more fronts. The result of all these labors will, however, 
be clearer if chronological narration is subordinated to the ex- 
amination of specific problems and accomplishments. 


1. The Mediterranean Flank 


The political and strategic problems of the Mediterranean 
as they appeared to responsible authorities in NATO were not 
reducible to any simple, clear-clut formula. Geographically, the 
Mediterranean region was not a self-contained entity sus- 
ceptible of uniform treatment but a rather sprawling, ill-defined 
area in which European, African, and Asiatic interests met and 
overlapped. Strategically, its function and significance varied 
according to the point of view. For the nations situated along 
its shores and peninsulas it was the theater where their own 
destiny would be largely decided. To the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander in Europe (SACEUR) and the Supreme Headquarters 
of the Allied Powers in Europe (SHAPE), it was significant 
primarily as the southern flank of Europe’s defense—a flank 
which already afforded a strong defensive position with valu- 
able air and sea bases, and which might be further strengthened 
by its eastward extension to include Greece and Turkey.* For 
the British it had a further significance as a vital communica- 
tions route and an essential factor in the defense of the Middle 
East. American naval quarters tended to emphasize its historical 
function as a sea approach to the heart of Russia. In the think- 
ing of American airmen it figured chiefly as a site for bomber 
bases which, in conjunction with other bases in the United 
‘First Annual Report of the Supreme Allied Commander in Europe (New 
York Times, April 2, 1952). For a contemporary discussion cf. Hamilton Fish 


Armstrong, ‘Eisenhower's Right Flank,” Foreign Affairs, XXIX, July 1951, 
651-663. 
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Kingdom and elsewhere, would greatly increase the capabilities 
of the growing United States Air Force whether the latter was 
operating in support of European defense forces or independ- 
ently. 

These differing strategic preoccupations offer at least some 
insight into the complexities of Mediterranean politics as they 
developed in and around NATO in 1951. Fundamentally, four 
separate but interrelated lines of action were at issue in these 
discussions: (1) the establishment of the Mediterranean or 
Southern Command under General Eisenhower; (2) extension 
of the NATO defense system to include Greece and Turkey in 
the east and, possibly, Spain in the west; (3) adoption of a 
policy toward Yugoslavia, a crucial link in the chain of Medi- 
terranean countries threatened by and hostile to the Stalinist 
machine; and (4) modification of those clauses of the Italian 
Peace Treaty which, at least in theory, limited Italy in the dis- 
charge of its obligations as a NATO member. Formally, some 
of these problems concerned NATO as a whole while others 
were of interest only to one or more of its individual members. 
In substance all of them bore directly on the strength and effec- 
tiveness of the Atlantic alliance. 

The question of the Mediterranean command hinged basi- 
cally on a difference of opinion between the United States and 
Great Britain—seriously complicated by considerations of na- 
tional prestige—concerning the best means of linking the de- 
fense of the Mediterranean with that of the Near and Middle 
East. This disagreement, which placed an additional strain on 
over-all relations between the two principal Atlantic powers, 
first came into prominence in February 1951 in connection with 
the appointment of a Supreme Allied Commander for the At- 
lantic (SACLANT) whose functions were to be comparable to 
those of General Eisenhower in Europe. The disclosure that the 
American Admiral William M. Fechteler had been provision- 
ally designated for this command, with the concurrence of the 
British Labor government and with provision for a British 
deputy, occasioned such lively protests on the part of Winston 
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Churchill and other British parliamentary figures that the ap- 
pointment was indefinitely shelved. Irritation over this direct 
slight, as many Britishers considered it, heightened the resist- 
ance in London to the proposed appointment of another Amer- 
ican commander in the Mediterranean, an area that loomed 
especially large in British naval tradition and was still largely 
dominated by the British position in Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, 
and the Suez Canal. The separate interests of France and Italy, 
as Mediterranean powers and NATO members, further compli- 
cated the issue without suggesting any generally acceptable 
solution. 

Closely intertwined with the problem of command were the 
various projects, mostly of American origin, for extending the 
scope of the alliance by the inclusion of additional Mediter- 
ranean countries. As a result of the NATO Council meeting in 
September 1950, Greece and Turkey had already become “‘asso- 
ciated” with NATO’s planning for Mediterranean defense; ° 
but this vague and largely theoretical arrangement was satisfac- 
tory neither to the Greeks and Turks nor to interested Ameri- 
cans. Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New York in a speech 
on February 12, 1951 strongly urged that we ‘make sure of our 
friends—all of them” by bringing Greece and Turkey fully 
into the Atlantic Pact and also fixing on a positive course with 
regard to Yugoslavia, Iran, and Spain. General Bradley, ques- 
tioned a few days later about the desirability of including Tur- 
key, Greece, Yugoslavia, and Spain in the alliance, replied that 
all of those countries had considerable military strength, and 
“any strength we can get on our side instead of being neutral 
or on the other side is that much to the good.” * In subsequent 
statements the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff made it 
clear that “from a military point of view” the inclusion of Tur- 
key, Greece, and Spain was considered definitely desirable. This 
view had long been held by influential members of the Senate 
5 The United States in World Affairs, 1950, 285-286. 

8 Assignment of Ground Forces of the United States to Duty in the European 


Area: Hearings, Senate Foreign Relations and Armed Services Committees, 
82nd Congress, 1st Session (Washington, 1951), 129. 
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and received that body’s express endorsement in its actions on 
the ‘‘troops for Europe”’ issue.’ 

From the general principle that we should “make sure of our 
friends” the British Government did not dissent, although it 
reserved the right to an independent opinion as to who those 
friends were and how they could best be made sure of. Greece 
and Turkey, with armies aggregating perhaps nine and thirty 
divisions respectively, undoubtedly represented a substantial 
increment of military power. Unlike the prospective forces to 
be raised in Western Germany, however, they were already 
committed up to the hilt, and would presumably continue to 
play a role in the strategy of containment even without a formal 
alliance. For Greece and Turkey, the guaranteed support that 
went with membership in NATO would have obvious advan- 
tages; for the British, the important question was whether 
NATO interests would be better served by treating them as 
“Atlantic” powers and bringing them into NATO or, rather, by 
enlisting them in a separate defense organization with respon- 
sibilities more closely adjusted to their special geographical 
position. 

Strategically, Greece and Turkey were involved with the de- 
fense of the Middle East as well as that of Europe. To include 
them in NATO, the British felt, might unduly emphasize their 
European at the expense of their Middle Eastern function. In 
that case the Mediterranean would tend to become a closed 
strategic area, a mere appendage of the “North Atlantic area,” 
in which the United States would be likely to concentrate its 
interest to the exclusion of more distant regions. Britain, on its 
side, would have less claim to a voice in Mediterranean strat- 
egy and at the same time might be left unsupported to cope 
with the growing defense problems of the Middle East. Would 
it not be preferable, the British asked, to regard Greece and 
Turkey as the nucleus of a Mediterranean-Middle Eastern de- 
fense bloc, associated with NATO, in which Egypt and other 
TSee especially Military Situation in the Far East: Hearings, Senate Armed 


Services and Foreign Relations Committees, 82nd Congress, 1st Session (Wash- 
ington, 1951), II, 1140, and above, pp. 56-57. 
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Middle Eastern states might also participate? In that way the 
benefits of the NATO principle would be extended to the vital 
Middle East, responsibility in the area would be more equi- 
tably shared, and the command structure in the Mediterranean 
could be adjusted accordingly. 

These views were not greatly modified when the State De- 
partment formally broached the subject of Greek and Turkish 
membership in NATO in the course of May 1951. Great Brit- 
ain, Mr. Morrison told the House of Commons on May 30, was 
considering the American proposal “with sympathy,” but felt 
that it involved “complicated military problems” concerning 
both Europe and the Middle East. Other NATO governments, 
notably those of the Scandinavian and Benelux nations, also 
showed doubt about the desirability of undertaking new com- 
mitments under the “‘all-for-one” principle of the Atlantic alli- 
ance. American aid, they feared, would have to be spread that 
much thinner, and they might easily find themselves obligated 
to take military action in support of countries in whose safety 
they as yet acknowledged no direct interest. Most of the skep- 
tics, however, proved open to conviction. A very few weeks suf- 
ficed to convert Mr. Morrison to the United States point of 
view on Greek-Turkish as well as Japanese matters. After full 
examination of the problem, he informed the House on July 18, 
the government had concluded that Greek and Turkish mem- 
bership in NATO “is in fact the best solution.” Nevertheless, 
he said, Britain remained most anxious that Turkey should also 
“play her appropriate part’ in the defense of the Middle East 
—an anxiety which the Turks, for that matter, gave every evi- 
dence of sharing. 

Nothing further could be accomplished along these lines 
before the next meeting of the North Atlantic Council, sched- 
uled for Ottawa in September. Meanwhile some stopgap 
arrangement concerning the Mediterranean command had be- 
come essential. General Bradley went to Europe at the begin- 
ning of June and listened to the views of Britain, France, and 
General Eisenhower. Shortly thereafter SHAPE announced the 
appointment—without prejudice to any future command sys- 
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tem which might be devised for the Mediterranean as a whole 
—of the American Admiral Robert B. Carney as NATO's 
Commander-in-Chief, Southern Europe. Admiral Carney would 
have an Italian and an American deputy in charge of ground 
and air forces respectively. In other respects, his powers would 
differ hardly at all from those he was already exercising as 
Commander of United States Naval Forces in the Eastern At- 
lantic and Mediterranean. Specifically excluded from his sphere 
of responsibility were (1) Spain, (2) Gibraltar and Malta, 
(3) Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey, (4) all British forces in 
the Mediterranean, and (5) the Mediterranean communications 
of France and Italy. Yet this admittedly defective arrangement 
seemed the best that could be obtained without an agreement 
on larger political and strategic matters. 

The most concrete of these larger issues, the accession of 
Greece and Turkey to the North Atlantic alliance, was settled 
in principle at the Ottawa meeting of the Atlantic Council, the 
seventh session of NATO's supreme policy-making body and 
the first which was officially attended by the Defense and 
Finance ministers as well as the Foreign Ministers of the par- 
ticipating governments.® Affirmative action on the Greek-Turk- 
ish candidacy was proposed by Secretary Acheson on September 
18. Only Denmark still hesitated, and not for long. On Sep- 
tember 21 the Council announced that, “considering that the 
security of the North Atlantic area would be enhanced by the 
accession of Greece and Turkey,” it was recommending favor- 
able action by the member governments, subject only to “‘the 


8 Under the reorganization of NATO announced May 5, 1951, the Defense 
Committee (Defense Ministers) and the Defense Financial and Economic Com- 
mittee (Finance Ministers) were abolished and the terms of reference of the 
Council were revised to permit the Foreign, Defense, and other ministers to 
participate in the Council's work as appropriate. Two subordinate bodies, a 
Defense Production Board in London and a Financial and Economic Board in 
Paris, were made responsible for coordination at the technical level in their 
respective fields, while the Council Deputies continued to exercise general pol- 
icy guidance in the intervals between meetings of the Council. See the commu- 
niqué of May 5, in Department of State Bulletin, XXIV, May 21, 1951, 810-812, 
and the chart opposite. (For further organizational changes decided upon at the 
Lisbon meeting of the Council in February 1952, cf. Department of State Bulle- 
tin, XXVI, March 10, 1952, 367-368.) 
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approval of the national Parliaments under their respective 
legislative procedures.” ° There being little doubt that the na- 
tional parliaments would approve in due course, the Council 
Deputies proceeded to draw up a protocol embodying the nec- 
essary changes in the language of the treaty.’° 

This arrangement would have distinct advantages if it re- 
sulted in a strengthened sense of solidarity between Greece, 
Turkey, and the Western nations proper. Provided their place 
in the command structure could be suitably fixed, their inclu- 
sion should also make for better coordination in supply, train- 
ing, plans, and operations. Thus far there had been no decision 
as to whether the two nations properly belonged under SHAPE, 
under a new Middle East command, or divided between the 
two. Nor could the matter be finally settled when General Brad- 
ley, in company with his British and French counterparts, vis- 
ited Athens and Ankara in October. Turkey in particular made 
it clear that, though willing to join in sponsoring a “Middle 
East Command” in the hope of resolving the Anglo-Egyptian 
deadlock," it was not prepared to accept a secondary position 
in so far as its relationship to the central organs of NATO was 
concerned. 

Despite their geographical and linguistic remoteness, it was 
easier to welcome two parliamentary democracies like Greece 
and Turkey into the North Atlantic “community” than to agree 
on the treatment to be accorded those Mediterranean govern- 
ments, like Spain and Yugoslavia, that openly repudiated lib- 
eral-democratic ideals. The absence of either of these countries 
would vitiate any coordinated plan of Mediterranean defense, 


® Communiqué, September 21, ibid., XXV, October 1, 1951, 523. 

10 [bid., October 22, 1951, 651. In addition to including the territory of Tur- 
key among the non-European areas covered by the treaty, the definition of 
“armed attack” was broadened by this protocol to include an armed attack “on 
the forces, vessels, or aircraft of any of the Parties’ when in or over (1) any 
of the territories listed, (2) “any other area in Europe in which occupation 
forces of any of the Parties were stationed on the date when the Treaty entered 
into force” (i.e, areas in Germany, Austria and Trieste), (3) the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, or (4) the North Atlantic area, north of the Tropic of Cancer. The 
protocol was approved by the U.S. Senate on February 7 and Greece and Turkey 
acceded to the treaty on February 18, 1952. 

11 Cf. above, pp. 286-287, 291-292. 
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yet their governments were of a nature that made cooperation 
with democratic states extremely difficult for both parties. In 
regard to Spain particularly, opinion in Western Europe con- 
tinued to attach great importance to the political and ideologi- 
cal factors which the United States, looking at the matter pri- 
marily from a military point of view, now tended to minimize. 
Of all the members of the North Atlantic Pact only Portugal, 
itself ruled by a nondemocratic government allied with Spain, 
shared this country’s enthusiasm for bringing Franco Spain into 
the Atlantic defense system. 

Conscious of the strength of this negative feeling and lack- 
ing any means of dispelling it, the United States had refrained 
from urging Spain’s inclusion in the Atlantic alliance as such. 
But official Washington also refused to be discouraged in its 
attempt to reach a bilateral arrangement with the Franco gov- 
ernment that would enable the United States to use air and 
naval facilities in Spanish territory and might eventually clear 
the way for Spain’s large, badly equipped army to participate 
in Western defense. As a sequel to the “tentative and explora- 
tory” talks undertaken by Admiral Sherman in Madrid, a mili- 
tary survey team and two economic missions were dispatched 
to look over the ground and draw up recommendations for 
future American action. In October Congress registered em- 
phatic interest by allocating $100 million of its European mili- 
tary aid appropriation for ‘‘military, economic, and technical 
assistance” to Spain to be administered at the discretion of the 
President.” 

Something could certainly be said for a policy of facing facts 
and working toward the reintroduction of one of Europe’s great 
nations into the stream of international life. But it was soon 
evident that the facts of the Spanish situation were more in- 
tractable than some advocates of the new course had realized. 
Apart from the political and administrative shortcomings of 
the Franco regime, even the physical basis for effective military 
collaboration was largely absent. Transportation in Spain was 
notoriously deficient; the whole economy, as the head of the 


12 For earlier discussion cf. above, pp. 160-161 and 236. 
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principal American economic mission pointed out on his return, 
was “being held together . . . with baling wire and hope.” To 
bring it up to acceptable standards might require three years 
and an expenditure of $450 million.’* In their contacts with 
Spanish officialdom, moreover, United States negotiators found 
that enthusiasm for the American connection was balanced by 
great reluctance to grant any foreign nation the kind of privi- 
leges this country was seeking. When the year closed it was still 
quite uncertain whether base facilities would be made available 
on terms acceptable to the United States Navy and Air Force. 

No such physical facilities were being sought in Yugoslavia, 
where the immediate United States objective—shared in this 
instance with Britain and France—was simply to keep the 
Tito government on its feet and thus prevent the country from 
relapsing under Stalinist control. Although Yugoslav Commu- 
nists were as touchy as Spanish fascists about maintaining their 
“national independence”’ against all comers, ideological scruples 
in this case had not prevented effective cooperation where both 
parties recognized a common interest. From extending moral 
support and emergency economic aid, the three Western pow- 
ers had gradually come to accept a kind of continuing responsi- 
bility for shielding Yugoslavia against the consequences of its 
isolation from the Soviet bloc and enabling it to continue with 
its long-term Soviet-type industrialization program. 

In February 1951, amid rumors of an impending Stalinist 
attack on Yugoslavia, all three governments had issued sepa- 
rate public warnings to potential aggressors; Marshal Tito, for 
his part, had declared that Yugoslavia would act to resist ag- 
gression anywhere in Europe if (as seemed likely) it involved 
a threat to Yugoslav independence. These declarations were 
substantiated by a growing volume of material aid, military and 
economic, from Washington and on a smaller scale from Lon- 
don and Paris. In April the President set aside up to $29 mil- 
lion in military aid funds to provide raw materials and similar 
supplies “in amounts and kinds equivalent to certain consump- 
tion needs for supporting [Yugoslavia’s} armed forces”; in 


13 Statement of Sidney Sufrin, New York Times, January 4, 1952. 
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June the three governments agreed to put up some $150 million 
(62 percent of it from the United States) to meet Yugoslavia’s 
foreign trade deficit during the next twelve months, with the 
expectation that still larger expenditures might be called for in 
1952-1953. As a result of negotiations with Yugoslav military 
men in Washington, Yugoslavia became a regular recipient of 
“military end-items’” under the Mutual Security Act." 

This rapprochement, which provoked violent denunciation in 
Soviet quarters, was accompanied by some further relaxation of 
Yugoslavia’s internal regime, the most spectacular move in a 
liberal direction being the conditional release of Archbishop 
Aloysius Stepinac from the prison where he had been confined 
since 1946. Whether such gestures altered the essential charac- 
ter of the regime any more than did the somewhat similar 
moves of Generalissimo Franco was more than questionable.’® 
In neither case, however, was the United States primarily inter- 
ested in promoting democratic evolution. So far as Yugoslavia 
was concerned, Washington would be well pleased if that coun- 
try continued to tie down a part of the Soviet and satellite 
armed forces in southeastern Europe, maintained good relations 
with its NATO neighbors, and perhaps eventually moved to 
concert its defense arrangements with those of Greece and Tur- 
key on the east and Italy on the west. 

Cordial relations between Yugoslavia and Italy had, unfor- 
tunately, proved difficult to establish, a fact which somewhat 
lessened Italy’s own attachment to the Atlantic Pact as well as 
its security against attack from the east. Italians tended to resent 
the attention lavished on Yugoslavia by the Big Three while 
their own solidarity was taken more or less for granted. More 
serious, Italian and Yugoslav ambitions were in direct conflict 
in the Free Territory of Trieste, which still remained under 
joint Anglo-American and Yugoslav military administration de- 
14 Total U. S. assistance to Yugoslavia during 1951 was estimated at $61.5 mil- 
lion. See especially Department of State Bulletin, XXIV, April 30, 1951, 717- 


719; XXV, November 19, 1951, 826; New York Times, June 15, August 29, 
and December 26, 1951. 


15 Cf. M. S. Handler, “Communist Dogma and Jugoslav Practice,’ Foreign Af- 
fairs, XXX, April 1952, 426-443. 
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spite the tripartite Western declaration of March 20, 1948 ad- 
vocating its return to Italian sovereignty. This situation was a 
source of continuing bitterness which every so often overflowed 
in hostile demonstrations and mutual recrimination between 
Italy and Yugoslavia. Direct negotiations on the issue had 
proved fruitless because Yugoslavia would accept no solution 
based on the three-power declaration and Italy would accept 
none on any other basis. 

This was a question whose solution, as Secretary Acheson 
and Premier Alcide De Gasperi agreed when the latter visited 
Washington in September, “would greatly strengthen the unity 
of Western Europe.” But no satisfactory solution was likely to 
be found as long as both claimants approached the matter from 
the standpoint of old-fashioned national interest and remained 
so far apart ideologically and politically. Nor would an inter- 
national solution of the type contemplated by the Italian Peace 
Treaty be likely to succeed while the great powers remained at 
odds and the U.S.S.R. continued to insist on its right to partici- 
pate.?® 

Other features of the Italian Peace Treaty had become in- 
creasingly irksome to Italy, notably the language of the pream- 
ble which recalled its ex-enemy status and the clauses which 
limited its armed forces in personnel and equipment and for- 
bade the manufacture of war material in excess of what was 
needed for self-defense. In the negotiation of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty, it had been assumed that Italy’s contribution to the 
collective defense would have to remain within the limits fixec 
by the peace pact; ** under the changed circumstances now ex: 
isting, however, such restrictions seemed altogether anomalous 
Although the State Department expressed the opinion in Feb- 
ruaty 1951 that “the Italian Peace Treaty at the present mo- 
ment is not materially limiting the Italian rearmament effort,” ** 
it might well come to do so in the future. Meanwhile the re- 
strictions had a depressing effect on Italian morale, especially 


16 Cf. above, p. 76, and below, p. 396. 
11 The United States in World Affairs, 1949, 137 Nn. 
18 Department of State Bulletin, XXIV, March 5, 1951, 379. 
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after it became known that Japan was to be given a peace treaty 
totally without punitive features. Thus, from early 1951 on- 
ward, Italian representatives had vigorously urged the Big 
Three to bring about the revision or at least the “moral extinc- 
tion” of their treaty. 

Had it not been for the fact that the U.S.S.R. and some of 
its satellites were also parties to the Italian treaty, the Big Three 
would have been glad enough to oblige. But as matters stood 
there was little chance that Russia, which would not even coun- 
tenance Italy’s admission to the United Nations, would consent 
to a treaty modification whose main purpose would be to per- 
mit more effective discharge of Italy’s obligations to NATO. 
This impression was confirmed when the three powers, yielding 
to the importunities of Premier De Gasperi, informed the So- 
viet Union on September 26 that they favored the removal of 
“those permanent restrictions and discriminations now in exist- 
ence [in the treaty} which are wholly overtaken by events or 
have no justification in present circumstances or affect Italy’s 
capacity for self-defense.” Such a revision, Moscow replied, 
would be quite acceptable—but only on two conditions which, 
obviously, were unacceptable to Italy and the West: the status 
of Bulgaria, Hungary, Finland, and Rumania must be simi- 
larly modified; and Italy must leave “the aggressive North At- 
lantic bloc and . . . not permit military bases and armed forces 
of foreign nations on its territory.” ® 

Since it was common knowledge that Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Rumania had long been flouting the military clauses of their 
own peace treaties, this answer was suited to remove any 
scruples the Western powers might have had about moving in- 
dependently to relieve Italy of the obnoxious limitations. In 
their September 26 declaration each of the three had announced 
its willingness—‘‘so far as concerns its individual relations with 
Italy, and without prejudice to the rights of third parties’”—to 
consider proposals from Italy looking toward unilateral re- 
moval of the restrictions in question. Such a proposal was now 


19 Three-power declaration, September 26, and Soviet note, October 11, sbid., 
XXV, October 8, 1951, 571 and October 22, 1951, 649. 
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forthcoming within a few weeks; and on December 21 the 
United States, setting an example certain to be followed by its 
major associates, informed the Italian Government that 


the United States hereby agrees that the spirit reflected by the 
preamble [of the Peace Treaty} no longer exists, and has been 
replaced by the spirit of the United Nations Charter; that the politi- 
cal clauses, articles 15-18, are superfluous; and that since the mili- 
tary clauses are not consistent with Italy’s position as an equal 
member of the democratic and freedom-loving family of nations, 
Italy is released from its obligations to the United States under 
articles 46-70 and annexes relevant thereto.?° 


The Western powers could not release Italy from its treaty obli- 
gations toward the U.S.S.R., any more than they could bring 
Italy into the United Nations without Soviet concurrence; * 
but they could at least be sure that nothing in the Peace Treaty 
need prevent the full development of Italy’s potential contribu- 
tion to the purposes of the North Atlantic alliance. 


2. Germany and the West 


While working to coordinate defense responsibilities and po- 
tentialities in the Mediterranean area, the NATO allies re- 
mained acutely conscious of more immediate problems affect- 
ing their “ultimate stronghold” in the heart of Europe. Here 
the primary task—aside from the slow, essentially undramatic 
labor of building up and equipping the integrated forces under 
General Eisenhower's command—was to find a way of utilizing 
the idle defense potential of Western Germany and converting 
that area from the strategic and political liability it still re- 
mained into the strategic and political asset it might become. 

The task was complicated and delicate because, as we have 
already observed, the aims of the Allied Powers in this matter 
were not limited to the inclusion of Germany in the Western 
security system; most of them, in fact, were equally concerned 
to safeguard their own security against Germany itself. In the 


20 Italian note, December 8, and U.S. reply, December 21, ibid., December 24, 
1951, 1011 and December 31, 1951, 1050. 
21 Cf. below, p. 395. 
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case of Japan, a similar dilemma had been resolved by boldly 
waiving all punitive provisions and military restrictions, thus 
removing at one stroke every formal impediment to that coun- 
try’s full participation in maintaining the security of the Pacific. 
In Germany, even in that part of the country which lay beyond 
the limits of Soviet control, a solution along these lines was 
precluded by the fears of Germany’s Western neighbors. 

From the standpoint of the Western Allies there was, un- 
doubtedly, a basic logical contradiction involved in simultane- 
ously demanding both German help and protection against 
Germany itself. The attempt to gain the Germans as de facto 
allies while still keeping them in the inferior status of ex- 
enemies placed the Allies in an equivocal position which ac- 
centuated the gulf between their outlook and that of the people 
they were dealing with. German opinion still showed compara- 
tively little interest in the specific anxieties of the Allies. What 
the Germans most wanted were, first, reunification of their 
divided country, preferably if not necessarily under conditions 
that would ensure its freedom from Soviet-Communist control; 
second, national “equality” and relief from all the penalties 
and disabilities growing out of the war. Allied preoccupation 
with maintaining the defense of Western Europe was, to them, 
a subordinate concern; German assistance in this field was still 
considered not so much an automatic responsibility as a guid 
pro quo which might be offered in exchange for other advan- 
tages to which Germans attached greater importance. 

The method by which Allied statesmen hoped to reconcile 
these conflicting aims consisted in a highly elaborate system of 
inducements and guarantees which involved some advantages 
for everyone concerned, except, of course, the U.S.S.R. and its 
satellites. To secure Germany’s active participation in Western 
defense, the Bonn government was being offered not only the 
general benefits of association with the Western European com- 
munity but also the restoration of German “‘sovereignty” 
through the suspension of most of the remaining Allied con- 
trols; in addition, the Federal Republic had been encouraged 
to expect continued Allied support in its political competition 
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with the Soviet-supported East German regime. To make Ger- 
man rearmament palatable to Germany's Western neighbors, 
on the other hand, it had been agreed that there would be no 
new German national army. German rearmament, it was now 
conceded, must be confined within the European framework 
established by the Schuman Plan treaty and now being further 
developed in the six-power Paris Conference on a European 
Army. The working out of this broad program and the balanc- 
ing of its intricate details was a central preoccupation of Allied 
and German high policy all through the second half of 1951. 

That technical desiderata in regard to German rearmament 
must be subordinated to the essentially political concept of a 
European army was first made clear at the beginning of July 
when John J. McCloy, United States High Commissioner in 
Germany, returned from Washington with the unexpected news 
that his government was counting on an “adjustment’’ between 
the “Petersberg plan’ for an independent German force, drawn 
up under the auspices of the Allied High Commission, and the 
French-sponsored ‘Pleven plan” under which German units 
would be mingled with those of other nationalities. Simultane- 
ously, General Eisenhower, who later admitted that he had 
originally regarded the European army plan with considerable 
skepticism, voiced his eloquent plea for “a workable European 
federation” —a concept which, though he did not explicitly say 
so at the time, was assumed to comprehend the notion of an in- 
tegrated European defense force.” 

This endorsement by authoritative United States spokes- 
men gave a strong impetus to the negotiations being carried 
on in Paris by representatives of France, Germany, Italy, and 
the Benelux nations.”* By July 24 these experts were able to 
present their governments with an interim report setting forth 
both organizational principles and military targets. Like its 
model, the Schuman Plan or European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, the “European Defense Community” would be estab- 


22 New York Times, July 4, 1951; for background cf. above, pp. 63-66. 
*3 Until the beginning of October, the Netherlands was represented only by 
an observer. 
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lished by a fifty-year treaty and endowed with supranational 
institutions comprising an executive authority, a ministerial 
council, a parliamentary assembly, and a court of justice. Under 
them, the armed forces “intended for the defense of Europe” 
(though not police or overseas forces) would be unified as 
completely as possible. There would be “a single common sys- 
tem of supply,” “a common program for European armament,” 
and a “common European fund,” which would receive financial 
contributions from the member states and possibly other sources 
(i.e., the United States), and from which all the expenses of 
the force would be paid. “This merger, under European politi- 
cal, military and financial institutions,” it was pointed out, 
“, . . would constitute an extremely important step . . . along 
the road to the achievement of European federation.” ** 

From other sources it was reported that the conference had 
recommended the creation by the beginning of 1953 of approxi- 
mately twenty divisions, comprising 600,000 to 700,000 men, 
which would be placed directly under the command of SHAPE. 
Eight divisions would be armored, and twelve motorized; they 
would be supported by an integrated tactical air force made up 
of national “groups” of fifty to eighty planes.*® As yet, how- 
ever, there was no agreement between French and Germans as 
to the size of the individual combat units or the level at which 
they would be “integrated’”’ with those of other nationalities. 
Nor had the negotiators even begun to consider such problems 
as the make-up of the proposed European parliamentary assem- 
bly or the method of apportioning the financial contributions 
of the participating nations. 

Progress along various other lines would be necessary before 
any agreement on these intricate questions could be expected. 
Germany would have to demonstrate its good faith by showing 
a positive attitude on other European matters, especially the 
Schuman Plan; the Allies would have to convince Germany— 
and each other—of their seriousness of purpose by the manner 


24 Statement of Hervé Alphand, French delegate and president of the confer- 
ence, July 24, in Ambassade de France, Service de presse et d'information. No. 
57, August 1951. 

25 New York Times, July 26, 1951. 
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in which they dealt with the problem of Germany’s return to a 
peacetime status. 

One important move in this latter direction had been pro- 
jected as far back as September 1950 when the Big Three had 
promised to take steps individually to end the nominal state of 
war with Germany. Great Britain and France fulfilled this com- 
mitment on July 9, 1951; for the United States the state of war 
with “the Government of Germany’”—whatever that might 
mean—ended on October 19 with the approval of the necessary 
joint resolution of Congress.*® By the end of 1951 at least 
twenty-six other non-Communist nations had taken similar 
action. 

Replacement of the Occupation Statute of 1949 with a new 
relationship more suited to Germany's changed status had also 
been foreshadowed months earlier, but was more difficult to 
bring about because it required detailed agreements among the 
three occupying powers themselves as well as between them 
and the Federal Republic. The underlying philosophy of the 
Western powers was restated by the three Foreign Ministers at 
their Washington meeting in September. “The participation of 
Germany in the common defense,” they said, “should naturally 
be attended by the replacement of the present Occupation Stat- 
ute by a new relationship between the three Governments and 
the German Federal Republic’—a relationship which, more- 
over, would be based on a negotiated contract rather than dic- 
tated by the occupying powers. Since the division of Germany 
prevented the conclusion of a satisfactory peace settlement, they 
said, the new arrangements would unavoidably be temporary in 
character; but they would, it was hoped, provide the basis for 
Western Allied-German relations “until a peace settlement 
with a unified Germany becomes possible.” *” 

At the basis of the proposed new relationship was the idea 
that, as the three Foreign Ministers now agreed, Germany’s 


26 Department of State Bulletin, XXIII, October 2, 1950, 530-531; XXV, July 
16, 1951, 90-92 and November 12, 1951, 769; Public Law 181, 82nd Congress, 
approved October 19, 1951. 

27 Tripartite declaration and communiqué, September 14, in Department of State 
Bulletin, XXV, September 24, 1951, 485-486. 
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new European position under the Schuman and European army 
plans would “be inconsistent with the retention in future of an 
occupation status or of the power to interfere in the Federal 
Republic’s domestic affairs.’’ Nevertheless, because of the divi- 
sion of Germany and the security problem confronting the Fed- 
eral Republic, the Allies still proposed to retain, ‘in the com- 
mon interest,” certain special rights—but only in relation to 
(1) “the stationing of armed forces in Germany and the pro- 
tection of the security of those forces,” and (2) “questions af- 
fecting Berlin and Germany as a whole, including the eventual 
peace settlement and the peaceful reunification of Germany.” 
On this basis, the Allied High Commission was instructed to 
pursue its negotiations with the Federal Government in the hope 
of producing an agreement which could enter into effect simul- 
taneously with the agreement for Germany’s participation in 
the European Defense Community. 

Previous contact between the High Commissioners and the 
Bonn government had identified most of the specific issues 
which would have to be ironed out before such a consumma- 
tion became possible. Through the autumn, Allied and German 
negotiators continued to work away, not too harmoniously, on 
such varied and intricate matters as the detailed rights and 
privileges to be retained by the Allied military forces in Ger- 
many; the form of the arbitration court which was to resolve 
future Allied-German disagreements; the size of Germany's 
financial contribution to the support of the Allied forces, and 
the relationship of this expenditure to the Federal Republic’s 
own future defense budget; the future of the Allied reforms in 
the field of industrial deconcentration and decartelization; and 
the status of the remaining Allied security controls and institu- 
tions in Germany—especially the International Authority for 
the Ruhr and the limitations on German steel production, which 
the Allies presently agreed to terminate as soon as the Schuman 
Plan went into effect.2* Meanwhile in London another group of 


28 Communiqué and agreements, Paris, October 19, in Office of the U.S. High 


Commissioner for Germany, Ninth Quarterly Report on Germany, October 1- 
December 31, 1951, 191-108. 
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experts was working on the question of Allied financial claims 
against Germany on account of the Reich’s prewar external 
debt and the Allies’ postwar economic assistance to the Federal 
Republic—claims estimated at $1 billion and $3.5 billion re- 
spectively, though by the end of the year the latter claim had 
been cut to around $1.6 billion.” Still reserved for future nego- 
tiation were additional claims against the Bonn government 
which were being put forward by the state of Israel and by pri- 
vate Jewish organizations on behalf of victims of Nazi perse- 
cution. 

It would be quite useless to examine the detailed course of 
the Allied-German negotiations, no phase of which had been 
completed at the end of the year. Their most significant fea- 
tures were (1) the wide gap which still persisted between Al- 
lied and German views on nearly every issue, and (2) the inter- 
dependence of all parts of the projected settlement. Germany, 
said the Allies in essence, would not get its “sovereignty” and 
its contractual agreement unless it accepted the European army 
and rearmament and paid deference to their views on other 
matters; the Allies, said Germany, would not get defense co- 
operation unless they were really willing to treat Germany as 
an equal and pay heed to its legitimate national aims. ‘Not 
only rearmament,” one German official was quoted as saying, 
“but also final acceptance of the Schuman plan and a just settle- 
ment of the Saar issue depend on how soon and how fully Ger- 
many’s sovereignty is restored.” 

The reference to the Saar, that perennial source of friction 
between Germany and France, was a reminder that these nego- 
tiations took place amid emotional currents that often ran coun- 
ter to what the negotiators were striving to accomplish. At the 
moment the Saar question occupied a comparatively inconspicu- 
ous place in the kaleidoscope of Allied-German relations. But 
like the Trieste issue between Yugoslavia and Italy and the 
Kashmir issue between India and Pakistan, it was a permanent 
irritant, always capable of raising nationalist temperatures on 


29 Communiqué, London, December 11, in Department of State Bulletin, XXV, 
December 24, 1951, 1021-1022. 
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both sides. The German Socialist leader Kurt Schumacher was 
among those who insisted that the Saar region must be finally 
removed from French control and restored to Germany before 
the latter accepted the Schuman Plan. In April, before signing 
the Schuman Plan treaty, the Adenauer government had in- 
sisted on an assurance from France that its action in no way 
prejudiced the territory’s future. A few weeks later Chancellor 
Adenauer, apparently impelled in part by domestic political 
considerations, had formally protested to the Allied High Com- 
mission against certain French actions in the Saar which seemed 
aimed at preventing the expression of pro-German sentiment 
within the territory. 

To this communication the three powers made no reply for 
more than two months. Then they coldly informed the Chan- 
cellor that they still held to the policy under which the perma- 
nent status of the Saar would be regulated at the peace settle- 
ment, and that meanwhile they hoped the question would not 
“become a serious matter of controversy and thereby interfere 
with a close and durable association of the European nations 
on the political and economic plane. . . .” °° This was almost 
tantamount to saying that the Saar would remain permanently 
under French control. 

Unfortunately there was no doubt that the Saar problem was 
one more factor in the way of a good understanding between 
France and Germany, the two nations whose reconciliation 
seemed essential to any wider European association. No one 
could tell as yet whether the antagonistic tendencies symbolized 
by the Saar dispute would prove weaker or stronger than the 
common interests which were drawing France and Germany 
together in institutions like the Schuman Plan. Once let France 
and Germany place their coal and steel industries under a com- 
mon High Authority within a common European market, and 
the unifying forces might well become so strong as to deprive 
issues like that of the Saar of much of their importance. As yet, 
it was uncertain whether either country would take the plunge. 


80 Note of the High Commission, August 3, in Chronique de politique étran- 
gére, IV, November 1951, 792. For background cf. ibid., 707-721 and annexes. 
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By winter, when the Schuman Plan treaty came up for ratifica- 
tion in the two national parliaments, the outlook might be 
clearer. 

In the background of all these discussions was still an- 
other factor, the relationship between Eastern and Western 
Germany and the obvious distaste of the U.S.S.R. for the idea 
of West German integration into the Western system. A year 
before, when the Allies had first begun to talk seriously about 
German rearmament, the Kremlin had attempted to torpedo 
the project by a campaign of diplomatic terror, combined with 
strenuous appeals to the German desire for national reunifica- 
tion. That endeavor having failed, Moscow still retained the 
option of increasing its inducements—or its threats—sufh- 
ciently to dampen the never very lively enthusiasm of the Ger- 
man public for association with the West. Since the Berlin youth 
festival in August there had been a marked intensification of the 
“unity” propaganda of the Communists in Eastern Germany. If 
the Allies really wanted German cooperation, it would not suf- 
fice to convince the people of Western Germany that they were 
getting “sovereignty” and “equality” within a narrowly West- 
ern framework. German opinion would also have to be con- 
vinced that association with the West signified not renunciation 
of German unity, but a real hope of German national restora- 
tion. 

An effort in this direction was to be undertaken at the forth- 
coming Paris session of the United Nations General Assembly, 
whose decisions on the matter would influence the development 
of the unity issue through the winter and into 1952. The same 
occasion would provide an opportunity for Chancellor Adenauer 
to meet with the three Foreign Ministers and survey the progress 
of negotiations for the contractual agreement.*! Meanwhile, 
also in Paris, the Conference for the Organization of the Euro- 
pean Defense Community was pushing forward its work in the 
hope of completing a report for presentation to the NATO 
Council when it reassembled in Rome later in November. The 


31 See their communiqué of November 22 in Department of State Bulletin, 
XXV, December 3, 1951, 891-892, and cf. below, pp. 391-394. 
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European army in its relationship to NATO was expected to 
be one of the two main subjects for action at the Rome meeting. 
The other was a report on the means of carrying out a collec- 
tive defense program which many members of NATO were 
finding rather beyond their strength. 


3. Sharing Defense Burdens 


A few figures sufficed to account for the economic and social 
difficulties which the NATO countries had run into as they 
began to implement their expanded defense programs. In the 
year before Korea, the defense expenditures of the European 
NATO governments had aggregated approximately $4.5 bil- 
lion, or 5 percent of their “gross national product.” For the 
fiscal year 1951-1952, defense expenditures were estimated at 
$9 billion or 8 percent of gross national product—a figure 
which was considerably exceeded by Great Britain (9.6 percent) 
and France (9.3 percent) as well as by the United States, which 
had now set a target of 15 percent. 

Under the revised programs undertaken since Korea, Euro- 
pean nations were themselves providing by far the largest part 
of the ground forces contemplated under NATO’s “medium- 
term” plan for European defense. By lengthening their periods 
of compulsory military service, which now stood at twenty-four 
months for Great Britain, Belgium, and the United States, eight- 
een months for France, and eleven to sixteen months for the 
other continental countries, they had achieved a modest increase 
in the size of their standing forces and, thanks to better organi- 
zation, training, and equipment, a considerable improvement 
in their quality. In addition they were furnishing much of their 
own equipment and supplies and, with some help from the 
United States, creating an extensive network of bases, airfields, 
barracks, and other defense installations.** No one pretended 
that the job was more than begun; but already there were de- 


82 Building a Mutual Defense: The Mutual Defense Assistance Program, April 
1, 1951-October 9, 1951 (Department of State Publication 4473, Washington, 
1952), 24-26; First Report to Congress on the Mutual Security Program, De- 
cember 31, 1952 (Washington, 1952), 12-13. 
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velopments on the economic front which made it necessary to 
ask whether defense was not actually claiming too large a share 
of total NATO resources. 

Americans who felt the bite of new income taxes in the last 
quarter of 1951 did not need to be told that a large-scale re- 
armament program had painful repercussions on national 
budgets and individual pocketbooks. As early as September, it 
will be recalled, the American administration had found it ex- 
pedient to modify the tempo of this country’s own defense 
program in order to lessen the over-all strain of rearmament 
on the national economy. In October it was revealed that the 
Pentagon had again raised its sights and hoped to see the total 
strength of the armed forces increased from 3.5 to 4 million. 
The Air Force, which until lately had aimed at a maximum of 
95 groups, was now to be expanded as rapidly as possible to 
about 140 (actually 143) groups. But there was considerable 
doubt as to whether any such target was attainable in the near 
future under existing budgetary limitations and conditions in 
industry. Indicative of the obstacles was the fact that manufac- 
turing delays and the demands of the armed forces in Korea 
and at home had already caused the United States to fall down 
in its deliveries of military equipment to allied nations under 
the Mutual Security Program. 

Similar but more serious difficulties were being encountered 
in all or nearly all of the European NATO countries. Amer- 
icans did not always realize that the economic burdens of re- 
armament were heavier on the other side of the Atlantic even 
though the results were smaller. This country, with its much 
higher level of national wealth and income, could devote 15 
percent of its gross national product to defense and still remain 
substantially better off than its European allies. We must not 
forget, the new Mutual Security Director pointed out, 


that the average yearly income of the Western European is less 
than $600, or scarcely a third of the average yearly income of a 
person in this country. For us, a substantial diversion of our re- 
sources to the military effort may mean less of luxury goods. For 
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the Western European, a substantial diversion means less food and 
less clothing.** 


This inherited European disadvantage was aggravated, as 
we have seen, by developments affecting Western Europe’s 
general position in the world economy—on the one hand, a 
sharp deterioration in its terms of trade; on the other, a sharp 
reduction in the prospects for economic assistance from the 
United States. As Europe’s industrial production climbed 
toward new peaks, inflationary pressures also mounted and 
balance-of-payments deficits increased. But American assistance 
was no longer available for the orthodox purpose of bridging 
the dollar gap and restraining inflation. While strongly en- 
couraging its allies to limit their trade with Communist- 
controlled areas, the United States had offered no direct alter- 
native in the form of markets or financial aid. Economic 
assistance to Great Britain and certain other countries had 
already been discontinued as their foreign payments had come 
temporarily into balance. Under the new Mutual Security Pro- 
gram, economic assistance to all Europe (ultimately set at 
$1,022 million for the fiscal year 1951-1952) would be limited 
to projects contributing directly to the defense build-up.™ 

The economic troubles of Great Britain and France naturally 
attracted special attention in view of those countries’ key posi- 
tion in NATO and world affairs. In Britain the rigors of the 
austerity program, imposed by the Labor government and in- 
tensified as a result of Korea, were an obvious factor in Labor’s 
failure to retain power in the general election of October 25. 
The new Conservative regime claimed to have fallen heir to 
an economic and financial situation even worse than it had sus- 
pected. One of its first actions was to order a 10 percent cut 
in imports for the coming year and to initiate a series of disin- 
flationary measures aimed at halting a rise in costs and prices 
33 First Report to Congress on the Mutual Security Program, cited, 4. 

34 As pointed out above, p. 236, this amount could be (and was) increased by 
$478 million through the transfer of military aid funds to defense support. An- 
other potential means of helping to meet European balance-of-payment difficul- 


ties was “offshore procurement” by the United States of military equipment 
produced in Europe for delivery to the NATO defense forces. 
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which was threatening to make British exports noncompetitive 
in world markets. By December Mr. Churchill found himself 
reluctantly agreeing with Aneurin Bevan that the three-year re- 
armament program initiated by his predecessor could not be 
carried out on schedule.*° 

That France was not going to meet its interim target of ten 
fully equipped divisions by the end of 1951 had been apparent 
as early as June, although it was not then realized that no more 
than three French metropolitan divisions would be in full fight- 
ing trim at the year’s end. The French military and economic 
position was specially aggravated by the cost of the war in 
Indochina, which, apart from the large numbers of French and 
colonial troops it tied down, was eating into French resources 
at the rate of something like $1 billion a year.** Domestically, 
the most disturbing feature of the French situation was the in- 
flationary pressure which threatened to upset both economic 
and social stability. 

Given the inherent weaknesses of the French political and 
fiscal system, no French government could have much hope of 
maintaining a lasting equilibrium between prices and wages, 
or between revenue and expenditure. The new coalition cabinet 
which René Pleven laboriously put together in August after a 
month-long post-election crisis was destined barely to survive 
the year. The British import cut in November, directed against 
European as well as dollar imports, struck a new blow at 
France’s deteriorating balance of payments. Within ten days 
the French Government was forced to announce an even more 
drastic cut in its own dollar import program. 

Basically, only three alternative lines of action seemed avail- 


35 Parliamentary Debates: Weekly Hansard, House of Commons, December 6, 
1951, 2611-2613. 

36 Gen. Jean de Lattre de Tassigny, French High Commissioner and Com- 
mander in Chief in Indochina, visited Washington in September and was in- 
formed that there would be ‘considerable improvement” in the rate of delivery 
of U.S. military equipment to that theater and that the question of “additional 
aid” in the fiscal year 1951-1952 was under study (Department of State Bulle- 
tin, XXV, October 8, 1951, 570). Actual deliveries during 1951 were esti- 
mated by French sources at 60 billion francs or around $170 million (New 
York Times, December 30, 1951). 
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able to ameliorate a situation which, in its effects on these and 
other NATO members, involved obvious dangers to the whole 
Atlantic defense effort. One possibility was curtailment of the 
rearmament program; another, an increase in United States 
aid; a third, more energetic and efficient use of the limited re- 
sources available. But downward revision of rearmament goals 
was ruled out; in Washington's view, the world situation was 
more likely to demand a speed-up than to justify a slow-down. 
Increased aid from the United States was likewise out of the 
question; Congress was having difficulty enough in making up 
its mind to provide even $1,022 million in nonmilitary assist- 
ance. All that remained, therefore, was to put more steam be- 
hind the individual programs and look for ways of getting 
more collective benefit from every ounce of exertion put forth 
in each country. Something could be accomplished by American 
officials working with the individual governments; Belgium, 
for example, had already been rather openly advised that the 
United States found its defense record to date unsatisfactory.* 
It was, however, less invidious and usually more effective to 
work through NATO and its subordinate agencies. 

The most ambitious attempt yet made to deal with the prob- 
lem on a comprehensive scale was determined upon at the Ot- 
tawa meeting of the North Atlantic Council. On that occasion, 


the twelve governments agreed once again that their joint aims 
were 


{1} the building up of defense forces to a sufficient level of 
strength, and {2} the no less important objective of a sound and 
stable economy necessary to support that effort. 


But the reports of NATO’s Defense Production and Financial 
and Economic boards threw a harsh light on the practical con- 
flict between these two objectives; and Secretary of the Treas- 
ury John W. Snyder was prompt to dash European hopes of a 
new increment of American aid, either directly or through some 
indirect mechanism such as an international rearmament fund. 


37 New York Times, April 17, 1951; on similar criticisms of Denmark, cf. 
Department of State Bulletin, XXV, October 29, 1951, 700. 
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Secretary Acheson offered a suggestion that looked promis- 
ing—a special NATO committee which would survey both 
military requirements and “realistic political-economic capabil- 
ities” and try to determine “possible courses of action for their 
reconciliation so as to achieve the most effective use of the 
resources of the member countries.” ** 

An independent committee of three high-ranking experts 
from the three major powers was first suggested; but, as a con- 
cession to the smaller countries, it was decided that the group 
should work under the sponsorship of a “Temporary Council 
Committee” representing all twelve nations. The “three wise 
men’’—W. Averell Harriman of the United States as chair- 
man, Jean Monnet of France, and Sir Edwin Plowden (replac- 
ing Hugh Gaitskell) of the United Kingdom—would, it was 
hoped, complete their survey in time for action by the Council 
when it reassembled in Rome. 

Some of the smaller NATO governments had long felt that 
the organization would be more effective if it also paid more 
attention to the broad political and economic aims which, in 
their view, offered the only justification for the arduous mil- 
itary effort on which they were now engaged. Individual sacri- 
fice was not quite so difficult if convincingly related to larger 
purposes such as those set forth in Article 2 of the North At- 
lantic Treaty, which spoke of ‘‘free institutions,” “conditions 
of stability and well-being,” and “economic collaboration.” 
Accordingly, at Ottawa the Council also set up a second com- 
mittee consisting of five of the smaller powers—Belgium, Can- 
ada, Italy, the Netherlands, and Norway—to consider and report 
on “the further strengthening of the North Atlantic Commu- 
nity,” the implementation of Article 2, and especially 


(a) Coordination and frequent consultation on foreign policy, 
having particular regard to steps designed to promote peace. 

(b) Closer economic, financial and social cooperation designed to 
promote conditions of stability and well-being, both during the 


38 Communiqué, September 21, ibid., XXV, October 1, 1951, 523. 
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period of rearmament and thereafter, within the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization or through other agencies. 
(c) Collaboration in the fields of culture and public information.* 


In this same connection, the Council endorsed a document 
which many of the ministers present had already signed in 
their capacity as representatives in the eighteen-nation Organ- 
ization for European Economic Cooperation. On August 29 the 
O.E.E.C. Council had adopted a declaration of principles, in- 
spired by Europe’s economic crisis, in which the member gov- 
ernments were urged to overcome their present difficulties by 
duplicating their Marshall Plan achievement and accomplishing 
another 25 percent increase in Western Europe’s total produc- 
tion over the next five years. By this means, the O.E.E.C. Coun- 
cil affirmed, 


improvement in living standards and further social progress can in 
the course of this period be achieved while meeting defense re- 
quirements. . . . By bold action to expand production, the future 
can be faced without the fear either that economic betterment 
must be indefinitely postponed or that a slump will follow the de- 
fense expansion. . . . The governments . . . will work together to 
take such steps in common as are necessary to attain this objec- 
tive.*° 


Unquestionably the kind of action recommended by the 
O.E.E.C. was vitally important to Europe’s future—possibly 
not less so than the development of Europe’s relationship to 
the United States. Even in association with this country, it was 
only by further increasing its over-all production that Western 
Europe could hope to develop the means of defending both its 
territory and its way of life. Only through more intimate co- 
Operation among the members of the European family, more- 
over, did it seem possible to achieve the needed growth of 
productivity and with it the moral and spiritual impetus which 
so many observers had found lacking in postwar Europe. These, 
39 Statement by the Council, September 21, sbid., 524. The Council also an- 
nounced agreement, but no details, on “the financing of an ‘infrastructure’ pro- 


gram of airfields, communications, and certain installations for the support of 
forces.” 


4° Declaration, August 29, ibid., September 24, 1951, 487. 
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of course, were among the main purposes of the O.E.E.C. and 
the European Payments Union and, not less so, of the Brussels 
Pact, the Council of Europe, the Schuman Plan, the projected 
European Defense Community, and the European agricultural 
pool which the French were getting ready to propose. From 
different angles, with varying membership, and often in the 
face of considerable discouragement, all these organizations 
aimed at dissolving artificial barriers within Europe and unlock- 
ing material and spiritual resources that no longer could find 
full expansion in a national framework. 

American quarters tended to lay a quite special emphasis on 
the idea of European “unification” or “integration” as the es- 
sential element in the process of European revival. This view, 
reflected in successive legislative enactments having to do with 
European recovery, was reasserted in 1951 in vigorous and 
highly specific terms in the preamble of the Mutual Security 
Act, one of whose stated purposes was “to further encourage 
the economic unification and the political federation [sic] of 
Europe.” There was a tendency, especially marked in some con- 
gressional circles, to single out progress toward unification as 
a principal measure of European performance, and even to re- 
late American assistance to specific steps in this direction. 
Rather less attention was given in this country to problems of 
timing, to distinguishing between immediate and long-run con- 
sequences of unification, and to the appreciation of such com- 
plex factors as those that governed the relationship of a world 
power like Great Britain to institutions with an essentially Eu- 
ropean focus. Even less remarked upon at home was the con- 
trast between this country’s enthusiasm for unification by other 
states and the widespread insistence on limiting our own inter- 
national commitments. 

From the standpoint of American attitudes toward Europe 
the developments in this field during 1951 were not entirely 
happy, despite the progress achieved in such crucial areas as 
the Schuman Plan and the proposed Defense Community. As 
rearmament progressed and payments difficulties affected one 
European country after another, there was a slackening or even 
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a reversal of the trend toward liberalization of trade and pay- 
ments through the O.E.E.C. and the European Payments Union. 
On the political side, the Council of Europe, an obvious nucleus 
for any future European federation, remained largely paralyzed 
by the unwillingness of Great Britain and the Scandinavian 
governments to enter a closer European union and the hesi- 
tancy of various other governments to proceed without them. A 
delegation of United States congressmen who went to Stras- 
bourg in November on invitation from the Consultative As- 
sembly voiced “deep regret that more realistic progress has 
not been made toward European union, economic and _polit- 
ical.” In their report to Congress they declared: 


There is general confusion among the nations and peoples of West- 
ern Europe as to the respective roles of the Council of Europe, the 
NATO, and the proposed Atlantic Union. . . . Members of the 
Consultative Assembly . . . are not agreed as to whether that or- 
ganization should take immediate steps resulting in some degree 
of federation or proceed toward that ultimate goal on a project 
by project basis. 


Like other observers, the congressmen were especially struck 
by the uncertainty surrounding the attitude of Great Britain: 


While it seems clear that as of the present time the United King- 
dom does not expect to participate fully in any truly political fed- 
eration which may be developed in Western Europe, there is con- 
siderable doubt also as to the nature and extent of British partici- 
pation in organizations that may be established to deal with such 
specific suggestions as the Pleven plan, the Schuman plan, and the 
proposals for a European agricultural market.*! 


It was doubtless true that the attitude of Great Britain would 
affect the success of these projects almost as decisively as that 
of Germany and France, neither of which had as yet finally 
committed itself. Britain’s new Conservative government had 
still to define its position on European questions; France and 
Germany had still to ratify the Schuman Plan and come to 
terms on the European army project. Some inkling as to the 


41 The Union of Europe: Its Progress, Problems, Prospects, and Place in the 
Western World (Senate Document 90, 82nd Congress, 2nd Session, Washington, 
1952), 6, 18. 
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prospects in both fields was expected to emerge from develop- 
ments surrounding the new NATO gathering at Rome. 


4. Roundup at Rome 


As matters turned out, not many decisions were reached at 
the Rome meeting despite the presence of twenty-eight For- 
eign, Defense, and Finance ministers, General Eisenhower, 
other representatives from SHAPE, and observers from Greece 
and Turkey, whose admission to full membership awaited the 
approval of the twelve governments. The report of the Harri- 
man committee, which was to have been the principal business 
of the meeting, was not ready. Had not the Italian Government 
made extensive preparations which could not easily be canceled, 
the session would have been postponed until later in the year. 
As it was, the presence of so many high dignitaries made pos- 
sible an extensive review of NATO problems and laid the basis 
for further detailed work by the many specialized bodies func- 
tioning under NATO or kindred auspices. 

One important policy decision was taken in the military field 
on the recommendation of NATO's Military (Chiefs of Staff) 
Committee, supported by emphatic appeals from General Eisen- 
hower and his aides. ‘Under programs now in hand,” said the 
General, “we can in Western Europe erect a defense that can 
at least, although expensively and uneasily, produce a stalemate, 
but that is not enough. . . .” To develop the requisite strength, 
he said, would require both more unity in Western Europe and 
the help of Germany through the European Defense Commu- 
nity, which he now unequivocally endorsed.** In the meantime 
he was understood to attach great importance to a modification 
of existing plans in order to give SHAPE a more adequate 
force in the course of 1952. Since the previous year, NATO 
had been operating on the basis of a “medium-term” defense 
plan which called for a gradual build-up of defensive strength 
extending into 1954. Now the members of NATO were asked 


42 New York Times, November 30, 1951. 
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not only to overfulfill this program but also to produce a maxi- 
mum number of combat-ready divisions in the near future. 

Accordingly, the Council agreed that NATO members should 
increase both their “short-term” (1952) and their “medium- 
term” (1954) contributions—subject, however, to the findings 
of the committee that was studying their economic capabilities. 
Figures were not made public, but according to one well-in- 
formed report SHAPE was asking for forty divisions in the 
course of 1952, sixty in 1953, and seventy to eighty in 1954. Of 
the 1952 divisions, it was suggested, eight might come from 
France, seven from Great Britain, six each from the United 
States and Italy, four from the Benelux countries, three from 
Norway and Denmark, and the remainder—six divisions—from 
Western Germany.** 

But obviously no such program could be carried out unless 
ways were found to overcome both the financial and economic 
difficulties being investigated by the Harriman committee and 
the various political and military pitfalls surrounding the Euro- 
pean army project. The reports submitted to the Council indi- 
cated that neither undertaking was yet ripe for definite action.** 

The preliminary findings of the Temporary Council Commit- 
tee, Mr. Harriman indicated, were optimistic in the sense that 
an adjustment of military requirements and economic capabili- 
ties appeared possible. Details were not available until mid- 
December, when the three “wise men” submitted their report 
to the full committee. To those who had hoped for some magic 
formula to charm away the economic realities, the result was 
inevitably disappointing. The basic recommendations turned 
out to be (1) a production increase in Europe, amounting on 
the average to 14 percent by mid-1954; and (2) increases in 
military expenditure by most of the continental nations, rang- 
ing from 5 percent for France to 40 or 50 percent for relatively 


43 Te Monde, November 28, 1951, quoted in Chronique de politique étrangeére, 
V, January 1952, 17-18. 

44 The Council did approve an interim report from its “Committee on the At- 
lantic Community” which stressed “the importance of further developing the 
habit of consultation on matters of common concern.” Communiqué, November 
28, in Department of State Bulletin, XXV, December 10, 1951, 952. 
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ptosperous countries like Denmark and Belgium. Canada was 
also asked to increase its defense expenditure substantially. 
Not even these measures would fully meet the military re- 
quirements of the European NATO countries, which were esti- 
mated at $66.5 billion during the next two and one-half years. 
Existing defense budgets added up to only $38.3 billion; Amer- 
ican military aid, assuming that it continued at the existing rate, 
would provide another $18.6 billion. If the Europeans could 
raise their defense contribution by another $3 billion—which 
seemed questionable—there would still remain a deficiency of 


some $6.5 billion which the experts had no immediate sugges- 
tions for meeting. 


The committee, said Mr. Harriman, has no illusions about the sac- 
rifices and political difficulties involved in executing its plan. It 
knows that it will delay the possible rise in the standard of living. 
But it is clear that the Atlantic community must make an effort 
if it wants to correct the present imbalance of military forces.*® 


While awaiting formal action at the next session of the 
NATO Council, scheduled to take place in Lisbon in February 
1952, the United States was preparing to do what it could 
within the terms of the Mutual Security Act to alleviate the 
critical French and British economic situations. Early in De- 
cember France was promised a total of $600 million in eco- 
nomic aid for the fiscal year 1951-1952; half of the amount 
would be provided in Mutual Security funds and the balance 
in the form of dollar expenditures in France for airfield con- 
struction, troop pay, and similar purposes. For the United King- 
dom, which, the ‘wise men” had recognized, was already carry- 
ing the heaviest defense program of which it was capable, $300 
million was earmarked in order to maintain defense production 
in certain British industries that would otherwise have been 
forced to resume production for export because of the deteri- 
oration in Britain’s balance of payments.*® 


45 Le Monde, December 19, 1951, quoted ibid., 11. Details on the unpublished 
Harriman report appear ibid., 7-12; also in New York Times, December 14, 
1951 and January 11, 1952; and in the NATO Council release of February 24, 
1952, printed in Department of State Bulletin, XXVI, March 10, 1952, 368-370. 
46 First Report to Congress on the Mutual Security Program, cited, 16. 
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Negotiations relating to the European Defense Community, 
though still far short of successful conclusion, were somewhat 
further advanced by the time General Eisenhower offered his 
strong endorsement of the project before the Atlantic Council 
at Rome. A joint report on behalf of the six participating na- 
tions announced that they were definitely agreed on the neces- 
sity for creating, as rapidly as possible, a European defensive 
force which would be placed, at least initially, under General 
Eisenhower’s command. Over-all plans were now understood to 
call for a force of 1,290,000 men by the end of 1953, including 
forty-three national contingents (divisions) of combat and sup- 
porting troops. These were roughly double the figures previously 
suggested for the beginning of 1953. National divisions of 
12,600 to 13,000 men would be the basic combat unit, with inter- 
national command introduced only at the corps and army level— 
apparently a definitive victory for the German negotiators, who 
had steadfastly resisted the endeavor to limit the size and au- 
tonomy of the national units.‘7 The principal unsolved ques- 
tions concerned the form of the supreme political authority, the 
method of apportioning expenditures, and, more fundamen- 
tally, the method of getting the nations concerned to put the 
project actually in execution. 

For, as the moment of decision approached, it was becoming 
clear that France and Germany were not the only European 
countries that hesitated to stake their national destinies on the 
experiment. When Mr. Acheson suggested that the North At- 
lantic Council go on record in favor of establishing the Euro- 
pean army without delay, he ran into unexpectedly strong 
Opposition on the part of the Netherlands and especially Bel- 
gium. The Belgian Foreign Minister declared that the project 
would require a constitutional amendment in his country. Both 
he and his Dutch colleague expressed a fear that overhasty ac- 
tion would delay NATO’s own military build-up. Unofficially, 
the Low Countries appeared somewhat uneasy about putting 
47 New York Times, November 8 and 28; London Times, November 28, 1951. 


Under this plan France would initially contribute fourteen groups or divisions; 
Germany and Italy, twelve each; the Benelux nations, five in all. 
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their forces under the leadership of French military men who 
might not share their estimate of the strategic importance of 
defending all parts of their national soil. With both the United 
States and, apparently, Great Britain planning to stay out of 
the proposed organization, they were more inclined to continue 
putting their trust in NATO itself, at least until American and 
British responsibilities toward the European Defense Commu- 
nity were more clearly spelled out than they had been up to 
that time. 

France and Germany, too, were deeply concerned about the 
prospective Anglo-American relationship to the defense com- 
munity—France because it desired additional guarantees against 
possible German misbehavior, Germany because the Bonn gov- 
ernment wanted to be sure its own territory would be included 
in the area the North Atlantic allies as a group were pledged 
to defend. Many Germans were already saying that their na- 
tional “equality” would be incomplete unless their country was 
itself admitted to full membership in NATO, a concession that 
the original members of that organization had thus far been 
unwilling to consider and would certainly avoid as long as 
possible. 

Venturing one step forward on this slippery ground, the 
North Atlantic Council at Rome decided merely that there 
should be prompt study, and discussion with the Paris confer- 
ence, of “the problem of correlating the obligations and rela- 
tionship of the European defense community with those of the 
North Atlantic Treaty.” ** Definitive action, it was hoped, 
might be taken at the Lisbon meeting. By that time the con- 
tractual agreement between the Big Three and Germany might 
also be in order, provided the good intentions expressed by 
Chancellor Adenauer were carried into effect by his subordi- 
nates.*® Meanwhile the United States and France set to work 


48 Communiqué, November 28, in Department of State Bulletin, XXV, Decem- 
ber 10, 1951, 952. 

49 The various conventions and agreements comprising the “peace contract’’ with 
Western Germany were actually signed in Bonn on May 26, 1952; the treaty 
establishing the European Defense Community was signed in Paris the following 
day. 
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from another angle with the idea of bringing about a showdown 
on the question of Great Britain’s intentions regarding the 
whole problem of European association. 

Contrary to expectations in some foreign quarters, the advent 
of a Conservative government in London had not resulted in 
any immediate clarification of Britain’s role in NATO and 
European affairs. If anything, Mr. Churchill seemed to outdo 
even Mr. Attlee in his insistence on Britain’s right to an inde- 
pendent position on all questions. Thus the matter of naval 
commands in the Atlantic and Mediterranean remained un- 
solved; a compromise agreement for the Atlantic, under which 
Britain would have retained command responsibilities in the 
North Sea and the Channel, had to be dropped on express or- 
ders from the Prime Minister. Similarly, the latter’s insistence 
on the superior virtues of a new British rifle continued to hold 
up a long-sought agreement on arms standardization among 
the United States, Britain, and Canada. 

Because of Mr. Churchill’s past leadership in the movement 
for European unity, his government's attitude on this question 
was even more disconcerting to those who felt that no Euro- 
pean union could succeed without the British. Just as in the 
days of Attlee and Bevin, the new British government indicated 
that it would cooperate with, but not participate in, the Schu- 
man Plan, the defense community, and any European political 
federation that might be established. But this position, as stated 
by Churchill and Eden in the House of Commons and by Home 
Secretary Sir David Maxwell-Fyffe at Strasbourg, sufficed to re- 
vive all the old misgivings about Britain’s real intentions to- 
ward its continental associates. The Consultative Assembly of 
the Council of Europe, faced on one side by American demands 
for accelerated unification and on the other by British refusal 
to assume new commitments, found itself reduced to a state of 
near crisis. Once again British policy loomed as the chief imme- 
diate and visible obstacle to European progress. 

Mr. Churchill had made known his intention of visiting 
Washington early in 1952 for a general discussion of Anglo- 
American problems, and meanwhile was going to Paris for con- 
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ferences with the French Government. France and the United 
States seized the opportunity to press strongly, if not for a re- 
versal of the British attitude, then at least for a warmer en- 
dorsement of current European projects. The result was a joint 
Anglo-French communiqué, issued December 18, in which the 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary went somewhat fur- 
ther than usual in the desired direction. 

“Everything that reinforces European unity,” they conceded, 
“should be received with favor and encouraged.” They reaf- 
firmed their support of the Schuman Plan, with whose High 
Authority, they said, Britain intended to establish “close rela- 
tions.” They promised that British armed forces would be main- 
tained on the continent “as long as will be necessary to fulfill 
their obligations toward the common powers [sic}.” Finally, 
they gave assurances that Great Britain would “associate itself 
as Closely as possible with the European defense community at 
all stages of its political and military development,” and that 
the British forces under Eisenhower would be “linked to the 
forces of the European Defense Community for training, sup- 
ply and operation on land, sea and air” and would “remain side 
by side in the spirit of true comradeship.” 

What kind of guarantees or commitments the United States 
itself would extend to the European Defense Community re- 
mained a question for 1952. Meanwhile, by slow stages, various 
other obstacles were being overcome and viewpoints reconciled. 
A series of informal ministerial meetings among France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and the Benelux countries brought agreement on 
a number of additional points relating to the institutional super- 
structure of the Defense Community. On December 30 it was 
announced that an understanding had been achieved on a whole 
series of policy questions involving “the integration and com- 
position of the defense forces,” “the principle of a common 
budget,”” and the form of the executive authority, which was 
to be established ‘‘on a collegiate basis.” In addition, the minis- 
ters reported, they were agreed on the desirability of working 
from these institutions toward ‘‘a European organization of a 


50 New York Times, December 19, 1951. 
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federal or confederal character which would take the place, 
when the time came, of the organization embodied in this 
treaty.” © 

In the meantime the Schuman Plan had cleared its first major 
legislative hurdle when the French National Assembly voted 
on December 13 to ratify the treaty which had been signed in 
April. The vote was 377 to 233, with only the Communists, the 
De Gaullists, and a few other individual deputies voting in op- 
position. Debate in the West German Bundestag had been de- 
ferred until early 1952, but the prospect for favorable action 
was improved on December 18 when that body’s foreign policy 
committee voted 12 to 7 in favor of ratification. In Germany 
both the Schuman Plan and the Defense Community were still 
strongly opposed by the Social Democratic opposition as well as 
by the Communists and various elements on the Right. In gen- 
eral, however, German public opinion seemed slightly less neg- 
ative toward cooperation with the West than had been the case 
a few months earlier. Thus Chancellor Adenauer appeared to 
have a good chance of mustering a majority for the coal-steel 
project provided he could convince the Bundestag that German 
interests were being given full weight in all the actions of the 
Atlantic governments. 

If nothing happened to upset the present trend, there seemed 
at least a reasonable possibility of carrying out the comprehen- 
sive design which the three Foreign Ministers had sketched at 
their September meeting—‘‘the inclusion of a democratic Ger- 
many, on a basis of equality, in a Continental European Com- 
munity, which itself will form part of a constantly developing 
Atlantic Community.” But the idea still had powerful antago- 
nists, in and outside Germany. It offered no great hope of 
German national unification. And it would be more than sur- 
prising if the Soviet Union, which had never missed an oppor- 
tunity to show its discontent with the whole Western program, 
did not find ways of further delaying the accomplishment of 
Allied purposes. 


51 For details cf. Europa-Archiv, VII, January 20, 1952, 4637-4638 and 4659- 
4660. 
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CHAPTER TEN 
THE MEETING OF EAST AND WEST 


ONCE EACH year the regular session of the United Nations 
General Assembly offered the peoples of the world an oppor- 
tunity to take stock of their situation and consider the meaning 
of current trends in their broadest aspect. Here sixty nations 
annually assembled to ventilate their hopes, fears, and griev- 
ances and register their will on the critical issues of the time. 
Though the membership of the United Nations fell short of 
the “universality” advocated by many governments, it was broad 
enough to provide representation to all currents of world opin- 
ion and to every section of the international community—great 
powers and small, Communist and non-Communist, “advanced” 
and “underdeveloped,” white and colored, colonial and anti- 
colonial. Only one segment of the world’s population was en- 
tirely absent. That was the mass of 200 million human beings, 
more or less, who occupied a dependent status under the rule 
of some more advanced nation. But their interests were cham- 
pioned with vigor, if not always with notable discrimination, 
by other nations which had recently emerged from colonial 
status or had special reasons for cultivating the favor of non- 
European peoples. 

After some five years of wandering, the United Nations was 
about to acquire a permanent home overlooking the East River 
in New York City. Its temporary quarters in Lake Success and 
Flushing Meadow were evacuated late in 1951; next year, in 
1952, the Assembly would meet on its own ground. In the 
meantime it had been decided to hold one more session in Paris, 
where the Assembly had last met in 1948 at the time of the 
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Berlin blockade and the Palestine war. To enable the French 
Government to provide adequate facilities at the Palais de 
Chaillot, the opening of the Sixth Regular Session was deferred 
to November 6, 1951, some seven weeks later than usual. Since 
the Fifth Regular Session had never been formally concluded 
in view of the continuing crisis in the Far East, the delegates 
first assembled in Paris on November 5 to bury the old session 
and clear the way for the new one. 

Ever since the previous Paris session had earned the name of 
“Human Rights Assembly” through its adoption of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, it had been customary to 
invent some similar slogan which, if it did not turn out to be 
an adequate description of the session’s accomplishments, at 
least reflected an initial hope that its business would be con- 
ducted in a temperate manner. But the phrase coined by Luis 
Padilla Nervo of Mexico on his election as President of the 
1951 Assembly was to prove unusually wide of the mark. “As- 
sembly of Consultation and Negotiation” was the formula, by 
which was meant primarily consultation and negotiation be- 
tween the Western powers and the U.S.S.R. Many shared both 
the hope that inspired its inventor and the disappointment that 
followed when no such interchange among the great powers 
developed. Except for one rather unhappy East-West contact 
superintended by Sefior Padilla himself, the rival powers of 
East and West continued, as at previous sessions, to talk at each 
other across an impassable gulf. 

A better key to the understanding of the session was offered 
by Moshe Sharett, the Foreign Minister of Israel. The world’s 
tragic plight, Mr. Sharett told the Assembly on November 15, 
had really been produced by two distinct conflicts, in both of 
which the General Assembly was deeply involved. One was the 
familiar East-West struggle, “a seemingly irreconcilable con- 
flict between two rival political systems” whose prize was 
“nothing less than the mastery over the soul of mankind.” The 
other—which was to prove of equal if not greater concern to 
this Assembly—had as its scene “a vast belt of territories in 
Asia and Africa,” and was compounded of 
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deep and far-reaching antagonisms, sometimes latent and smoul- 
dering, sometimes flaring up in violent disputes, between Occi- 
dent and Orient, between the more fully developed and the so- 
called backward countries, between nations accustomed to domi- 
nation and races still recently subject, between the high industrial 
civilization of the West and an East only just awakening from age- 
long lethargy. 


Each of these conflicts confronted twentieth-century civiliza- 
tion with a fateful challenge. But their special danger, Mr. 
Sharett declared, lay in their tendency to merge and coalesce. 


The clash between the Orient and the Occident sometimes min- 
gles with what is usually termed the conflict between East and 
West. . . . More often than not the former adds fuel to the fire 
of the latter and renders its dangers more widespread and acute. 
Yet there is no organic unity between them. The historical coinci- 
dence of the two struggles need not lead to their political identity. 
It is vital, I submit, that it should not. For their merger is fraught 
with an incalculable aggravation of the world crisis. To keep them 
separate is one of the most crucial and challenging tasks of inter- 
national statesmanship in this critical epoch.' 


For the United States, greatly concerned as it was in the mat- 
ters to which Mr. Sharett had drawn attention, this meeting of 
the Assembly also raised a variety of special problems con- 
nected with its own role in the world organization and with the 
functioning of the United Nations as one of the media through 
which American policy was conducted. For several years past, 
ever since the definitive breakdown of the wartime coalition of 
great powers, this country had leaned increasingly on the United 
Nations and specifically on the General Assembly as an instru- 
mentality well suited to further its general policy in the East- 
West struggle. Such was still the preference of the United 
States Government; but in recent months the conduct of policy 
through the United Nations had been increasingly hampered 
by discrepancies between the outlook of the United States and 
that of other nations belonging to the non-Communist majority. 
Paradoxically, the United Nations action in Korea, which 
marked a high point in the evolution of the world organization 
‘U.N. Document A/PV.346, November 15, 1951, 153-154. 
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as an agency of collective security, had also put a decisive end 
to the “honeymoon” between the United Nations organization 
and its most powerful individual member. 

It is unnecessary to remind the reader of the widespread dis- 
satisfaction with the United Nations which manifested itself in 
sections of the American public during 1951. The always latent 
distrust of international institutions and so-called “world gov- 
ernment” swelled to a climax in connection with the hesitancy 
of the Fifth Assembly to declare Communist China an aggres- 
sor and impose vigorous sanctions against it. Irritation over 
Korea extended itself to other phases of United Nations activ- 
ity, intensifying popular disillusionment with the United Na- 
tions idea as such and the opposition to such specific products 
of its endeavors as the still unratified Convention on Genocide 
and the nearly completed covenants on human rights and free- 
dom of information. Demands that the United States leave the 
United Nations unless that body conformed itself to American 
desires were heard more widely and more loudly than ever 
before. 

The validity or invalidity of the specific criticisms raised 
against the United Nations in this country was less significant 
than the general trend of feeling that sustained them. The same 
current of ideas played an obvious part in some of the actions 
taken by Congress in the months that followed its unprece- 
dented expressions of opinion on the Korean case.” In its 
annual appropriation of funds for the State Department, Con- 
gress insisted on a proviso that this country’s financial contribu- 
tion to international organizations should henceforth not ex- 
ceed one-third of their total budgets unless specific exceptions 
were authorized by the congressional appropriations commit- 
tees. If carried out, this would mean a sharp reduction in United 
States financial support of the United Nations, which was grad- 
ually being brought down to the one-third figure but in 1951 
still stood at 38.9 percent of the total.* Not altogether dissimi- 
® Above, pp. 88 and 121. 


8 Sec. 602, Public Law 188, 82nd Congress, approved October 22, 1951; cf. De- 
partment of State Bulletin, XXV, August 20, 1951, 312-313. 
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lar in spirit, though ostensibly motivated by considerations of 
a different order, was the refusal of the Senate to approve the 
nomination of Ambassador Jessup as a delegate to the Assem- 
bly session, a stand which obliged the President to resort to a 
recess appointment in order to make his abilities available to 
the delegation.* 

American dissatisfaction with the United Nations was fully 
matched by the distaste for specific American policies which 
was shown by other members of that organization. Foreign 
criticism of this country was, of course, nothing new, nor was it 
especially surprising in view of the numerous differences be- 
tween this and other non-Communist nations which have claimed 
so large a place in the present survey. What was new, and star- 
tling, was the intensity of the feeling that appeared to have 
built itself up against this country, and the boldness with which 
normally friendly governments were beginning to disregard 
American preferences even in matters to which this country at- 
tached great importance. The delegate of Egypt, a country 
never backward in its criticism of the great powers, gave some- 
what exaggerated expression to this sentiment when he de- 
clared that whereas the League of Nations had failed because 
of the absence of the United States, he feared the United Na- 
tions might fail “because America took too much part in it.” 

Such attitudes, often expressed in formal votes as well as in 
the heat of debate, might show a healthy spirit of independence 
but were embarrassing to the United States if only because 
they weakened this country’s position in relation to the Soviet 
bloc. Deeply involved as it was in the East-West struggle, the 
United States could not easily dispense with the support of 
countries like Egypt which were primarily interested in the sec- 
‘Opposition to Jessup was based on charges of Communist “affinity’”—expressly 
repudiated by two of the three Foreign Relations subcommittee members who 
voted against his confirmation on October 18—and participation in the respon- 
sibility for recent Far Eastern policy. For documentation cf. ibid., October 15, 
1951, 603-610; November 5, 1951, 736-737; and Nomination of Philip C. Jes- 
sup: Hearings, Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee, 82nd Congress, rst Ses- 
sion (Washington, 1951). 


5 Statement in Committee I, December 19, as reported in New York Times, De- 
cember 20, 1951. 
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ond of Mr. Sharett’s two conflicts. Such a rift within the non- 
Communist majority would be too obviously in the interest of 
the U.S.S.R. Soviet policy demonstrably aimed at driving a 
wedge between the United States and the “underdeveloped” 
and “colonialized” countries, thus merging their struggle against 
what they called Western “imperialism” with the U.S.S.R.’s 
own revolutionary-imperialist drive against the centers of capi- 
talism. For this reason, if for no other, the significance of the 
Assembly session would have to be judged not simply by the 
outcome of the customary battle of resolutions between East 
and West, but more especially by the evidences of basic unity 
or division between the United States and the rest of the non- 
Soviet world. 

Because the Assembly had met so late in the year, only a 
portion of its work was completed before it recessed for the 
Christmas holidays on December 21.® The first half of the ses- 
sion more than sufficed, however, to register the current status 
of the two great world conflicts and their occasional interpene- 
trations. Attention in this country focused primarily on the new 
confrontation of East and West—centering in Paris, but with 
ramifications extending around the globe—which resulted in a 
series of parliamentary setbacks for the Soviet Union followed by 
a determined psychological counteroffensive against the United 
States. But side by side with this campaign, and possibly even 
more significant in its long-range implications, the Assembly 
was witnessing a kind of revolt against the existing economic, 
social, and political order in the world, and against American 
leadership in particular, on the part of many governments which 
considered that their interests were being unfairly neglected. It 
was this “revolt of the underprivileged,” which will be briefly 
considered in the final chapter, that gave the Assembly session 


its specific character and pointed up a problem with which 


® A summary of the Assembly's actions up to the recess appears in International 
Organization, V1, February 1952, 55-75; more detailed accounts were published 
currently in the United Nations Bulletin. For a full background discussion cf. 
“Issues Before the Sixth General Assembly,”’ International Conciliation, No. 474, 
October 1951; for official texts of resolutions, see Resolutions Adopted by the 
General Assembly During Its Sixth Session, 6 November 1951 to 5 February 
1952 (General Assembly Official Records, 6th Session, Supplement 20). 
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American statesmanship clearly would have to concern itself 
more directly in years to come. 


1. Spotlight on Paris 


Since the breakdown of regular contact among the victorious 
Allies of World War II, an air of breathless expectancy always 
preceded any meeting between representatives of the Soviet 
Union and the Western powers. This was especially true in the 
weeks before the Paris session, which was to witness the first 
East-West encounter on a high level (except for the carefully 
circumscribed Japanese Peace Conference) since the partial 
modification of Soviet-Communist tactics early in the summer. 
Intervening developments on both sides of the Iron Curtain 
had created a feeling of renewed tension and, at the same time. 
encouraged the hope that personal contact between Foreign 
Minister Vyshinsky and his Western opposites might somehow 
initiate a change for the better in great-power relations. 

This hope was basically the product of anxiety and wishful 
thinking, supported by few if any indications of altered inten- 
tions on either side. Critically examined, East-West relations 
appeared to be in about the same state as for months past— 
moderately reassuring in the sense that there was no need to 
fear an immediate crisis, but deeply disturbing in the sense that 
each side was amassing more and more powerful armaments 
and, apparently, reconciling itself to the idea that the day when 
they would have to be used was gradually approaching. 

Events in Korea typified the superficially ambiguous, funda- 
mentally deadlocked posture of East-West affairs. On October 
25, after a rupture of two months’ duration, the Communists 
had consented to resume the cease-fire negotiations in the vil- 
lage of Panmunjom, a new neutralized site near the 38th paral- 
lel and half a dozen miles from Kaesong. Renewed discussions 
on Point 2 of the armistice agenda, which concerned the fixing 
of a military demarcation line between the two sides, had found 
the enemy no longer insisting that the line be drawn along the 
38th parallel but still hesitating to accept the United Nations 
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concept based on the existing battle line. The tactics of the en- 
emy negotiators, though somewhat more flexible than in the 
past, still left room for doubt as to whether they genuinely 
desired an armistice. Meanwhile the continuance of air and 
limited ground operations was reflected in a slow but steady 
growth in casualty totals: battle casualties of the United States, 
which accounted for the bulk of the non-Korean losses, were 
rapidly approaching the 100,000 mark. In mid-November there 
were to be official intimations that as many as 6,000 American 
captives and 250,000 Korean civilians might have been mas- 
sacred by the enemy, a disclosure that further accentuated the 
emotional aspects of a conflict which remained the most ex- 
plosive element in the East-West complex." 

Outside the Far East, the two camps still confined themselves 
to the nonviolent forms of diplomatic and propaganda warfare. 
The Big Three, as a sequel to their September meeting, had 
taken the initiative in proposing a modification of the Italian 
Peace Treaty * and a revival of the long dormant negotiations 
for an Austrian state treaty.’ New steps in regard to the ques- 
tion of German unity were to become an important item on 
the Assembly’s agenda."® On its side the Soviet Government, 
in addition to resisting these and all other Western moves, was 
engaged in a campaign of diplomatic note-writing which fea- 
tured protests to France against the Schuman and Pleven plans, 
to Norway against (nonexistent) foreign military bases on Nor- 
wegian territory, and to Turkey against its adherence to NATO. 
A rather blunt communication from the United States, suggest- 
ing that the Kremlin use its influence to speed a truce in Korea 
and thus avert ‘a course of events which would be undesirable 


7 For details cf. Chronique de politique étrangére, 1V, November 1951, 726-730; 
V, January 1952, 116-118; International Organization, V1, February 1952, 84-86; 
Department of State Bulletin, XXV, July-December 1951, passim. 

8 Above, pp. 342-344. 

® Department of State Bulletin, XXV, September 24, 1951, 486; November 12, 
1951, 769. In November the three powers also announced that they were raising 
their diplomatic relations with Austria to ambassadorial level (7bid., November 
19, 1951, 833). 

© Below, pp. 391-394. 
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from the point of view of both our governments,” had been 
dismissed with the sarcastic comment that 


it is only barely possible to imagine that [Soviet-American] rela- 
tions can worsen even more after President Truman stated to the 
whole world that agreements with the Soviet Union are not worth 
the paper on which they are written. 


This undisguised antagonism was the more disturbing to 
world opinion because it was backed by such open military prepa- 
rations on both sides. As arrangements went forward for a new 
series of atomic tests at Las Vegas, Nevada, the American air 
had been ringing with talk of tactical atomic weapons, atomic- 
powered submarines, guided missiles with atomic warheads, 
pilotless bombers, and ‘‘fantastic new secret weapons” which 
were not atomic but “even more startling than germ warfare.” 
Robert A. Lovett, the new Defense Secretary, had cautioned 
that there was still “no new, inexpensive or magic way to win 
wars in the near future.” But a move was on foot to initiate a 
sixfold increase in expenditure for atomic development, which 
would bring that item to an annual level somewhat above the 
$5,788 million allotted for military assistance to foreign coun- 
tries under the current Mutual Security appropriation.” Lest 
anyone overlook the larger implications of such a program, 
Collier's magazine devoted an entire issue to describing in words 
and colored pictures an imaginary American atomic victory 
over the Soviet Union.” 

Europeans who were providing many of the bases for Ameri- 
can bombing planes took little pleasure in exercises of this na- 
ture—all the less so in view of the fact that since the Soviet 
“atomic explosion” of 1949 there had no longer been much 
doubt that the Soviet Union could retaliate in kind, against 


11 Statement of Ambassador Kirk, October 5, and reply by Vyshinsky, October 
15, in Department of State Bulletin, XXV, October 29, 1951, 687-691. The 
President’s remark was made in a speech in Washington on September 17. 

12 For details cf. Current Developments in United States Foreign Policy, V, Sep- 
tember 1951, 4-5; October 1951, 6. 

18 “Preview of the War We Do Not Want: Russia’s Defeat and Occupation, 
1952-1960,” Collier's, October 27, 1951. 
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them as well as against the United States. On October 3 the 
White House dispelled whatever doubts remained on this score 
by announcing that “another atomic bomb” had recently been 
exploded within the Soviet Union. Three days later, Premier 
Stalin, in one of his characteristic Pravda interviews,'* calmly 
confirmed this disturbing news and went on to say that “tests 
on atomic bombs of various calibers will be made in the future 
under the plan of the defense of our country from attacks from 
the British-American aggressive bloc.” The U.S.S.R., he added 
disarmingly, did not itself contemplate ever attacking the United 
States or any other country, and continued to favor “the pro- 
hibition of the atomic weapon and the discontinuation of its 
production.” But this course, as the Western powers were un- 
comfortably aware, would put them at a dangerous disadvan- 
tage even if Moscow carried out its undertakings, since the 
U.S.S.R. would continue to enjoy its existing superiority in 
other departments of ground and possibly air warfare. 

Amid such distressing .circumstances, thinking about East- 
West problems tended to crystallize around two leading ideas: 
disarmament, and negotiations among the great powers. The 
Soviet Union helped to encourage this line of thought by ar- 
ticles in News and by a meeting of the World Peace Council in 
Vienna, timed to coincide with the opening of the Assembly, 
at which was reiterated the long-standing Soviet demand for a 
five-power “peace pact’ and a sweeping reduction in the arma- 
ments of the major powers. The main impulse in favor of great- 
power negotiations, however, was now coming not from the 
Kremlin but from non-Communist quarters. 

During the British election campaign Winston Churchill had 
several times indicated a readiness, if returned to office, to do 
all in his power to promote a resumption of contact among the 
heads of the major governments. Now, on the very day of the 
Assembly's opening, he told the House of Commons in his first 
major pronouncement as a peacetime Prime Minister that he 
and Foreign Secretary Eden still held to the idea of 
14 Text from New York Times, October 6, 1951. 
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a supreme effort to bridge the gulf between the two worlds, so 
that each can live its life, if not in friendship at least without the 
fear, the hatreds, and the frightful waste of the cold war. 


Still more explicit and sensational was the speech of welcome 
delivered to the Assembly itself by France’s President Vincent 
Auriol. Apparently speaking entirely on his own responsibility, 
M. Auriol dilated upon the world-wide joy which, he said, 
would result 


if the distinguished men towards whom all anxious eyes are now 
turned [1.e., the heads of the Big Four governments} were to 
come here to attend this session, not of course, to participate di- 
rectly in your proceedings but to establish human contact with 
each other, to exchange ideas personally, to consider their differ- 
ences without any agenda or public debate, and to try within the 
scope and in keeping with the principles of the United Nations 
jointly to reduce the disagreements which paralyze the world. . . .1 


Now American policy had long been based on the belief that, 
since Soviet hostility to the non-Communist world was funda- 
mental and unchangeable, such meetings were likely to do more 
harm than good. Where London and Paris sought to take ad- 
vantage of any and all opportunities for four-power contact, 
Washington quite frankly preferred to avoid them until such 
time as “negotiation from strength” might become a practical 
possibility. In this respect the attitude of the White House and 
the State Department was now no different from what it had 
been at a similar juncture some eighteen months earlier.’* On 
the other hand, the United States did not wish to leave the psy- 
chological advantage entirely to the adversary, as had not in- 
frequently happened in the past. A real attempt should be 
made, it was felt, to wrest the initiative from Mr. Vyshinsky 
and deflate in advance the spurious “peace” proposals which 
he would doubtless try to launch as soon as he rose to speak in 
the Assembly. 

To this end the United States had determined, in agreement 
with Great Britain and France, to advance certain new pro- 


15 U.N. Document A/PV.333, November 6, 1951, 3. 
16 Cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1950, 67-72. For the President's 
reaction cf. New York Times, November 16, 1951. 
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posals in the field of disarmament—proposals which, if adopted, 
would certainly improve the world situation, while if they 
failed of adoption the basic responsibility of the Soviet Union 
for the international tension would once again be emphatically 
made clear. To admit that the primary inspiration of this initi- 
ative lay in the realm of ‘‘psychological strategy” rather than 
in any real hope of ending the armaments race is not to impugn 
the motives of those who planned it. Bitter experience had given 
them every reason to suppose that the Kremlin would reject 
any fair and workable disarmament plan they might draw up. 
The plan, however, was definitely to be workable and fair. It 
embodied certain real concessions to the Soviet point of view— 
as many, perhaps, as were at all safe in the light of the Soviet 
record for double-dealing. Even if such a plan had no chance 
of acceptance, it was far better to make an honest offer than to 
acquiesce by silence in Moscow’s characterization of the United 
States and its allies as the primary enemies of peace. That char- 
acterization was too readily accepted even in non-Communist 
quarters to be allowed to go unchallenged. 

The principal spokesman for the tripartite disarmament plan 
in this world-wide “general debate” was President Truman him- 
self. On November 7, while leading Soviet dignitaries in Mos- 
cow were commemorating the Bolshevik Revolution by affirm- 
ing Soviet strength and the danger of “imperialist aggression,” 
the President took to the air waves in Washington to expound 
the three-power proposals and explain why they were being 
made at such a time. The details of this ingenious plan for the 
“regulation, limitation and balanced reduction of all armed 
forces and all armaments, including atomic,” would obviously 
engage the Assembly’s attention for weeks to come. The points 
stressed by the President were of a more general nature. First, 
he emphasized that it was necessary to consider the reduction 
of armaments even while we were working so hard to build up 
our military strength. “There is nothing inconsistent about these 
two things,” he averred. ‘Both have the same aim—the aim of 
security and peace. If we can’t get security and peace one way, 
we must get it the other way.” Second, the President dwelt 
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upon the opportunities for greatly enlarged programs of re- 
construction and development that would be opened up if only 
the burden of armaments could be lifted. 


New hope and opportunities would be given everywhere for bet- 
ter conditions of life, he pointed out. There would be greater free- 
dom, greater production, greater enjoyment of the fruits of peaceful 
industry. Through the United Nations we could wage the only 
kind of war we seek—the war against want and human misery. In 
the lifetime of our own generation, we could bring about the 
greatest period of progress for the world in all recorded history. 


In his formal statement to the Assembly next day, Secretary 
Acheson put the matter in a slightly less hopeful context by 
focusing attention on the obstacles that would have to be over- 
come if such a program were to be realized. First was the atti- 
tude of the Soviet Government; and, said the Secretary, 


The record of the past year does not reveal a single action—and 
I am talking about action, not words—by the Soviet Union that 
indicates it is willing to cooperate with the rest of the world in 
abating tensions and the danger of war. . . . The Soviet Union has 
talked a great deal about peace, but, when it comes to achieving 
peace through deeds, or to uniting for peace, they obstruct. They 
call for a new 5-power peace pact but refuse to carry out our 6o- 
power peace pact—the Charter. 


The second obstacle pointed out by Mr. Acheson was the exist- 
ence of serious unsolved international problems, starting with 
the war in Korea. 


We believe that discussion of the [disarmament} program should 
begin now. But no general program can be put into effect while 
United Nations forces are resisting aggression in Korea. More- 
over, concurrently with the coming into effect of the program, the 


major political issues which have divided the world can and must 
be settled. 


The Secretary also served notice, as the President had done, 
that in regard to the crucial matter of atomic energy control the 
United States still supported the officially approved United Na- 
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tions “majority program,” which the U.S.S.R. had thus far pro- 
fessed to find wholly unacceptable.” 

But even with all these qualifications, the Western action 
had for once caught the Russians unprepared, as was immedi- 
ately apparent from the demeanor of Mr. Vyshinsky when he 
mounted the speakers’ tribune. Unable to make a coherent an- 
swer to the tripartite proposal, he took refuge in untimely deri- 
sion. The mountain, he said, had brought forth ‘a still-born 
mouse.” After having read the President’s speech, 


I could not get to sleep all last night—because I was choking 
with laughter. I am not by nature given to laughter, but even on 
this platform . . . I am unable to restrain my irony over this sen- 
sational peace offensive by which the United States delegation 
hoped to wrest the initiative from the Soviet Union.*® 


If reaction to the Collier’s issue, to which Mr. Vyshinsky also 
devoted a scathing reference, had laid the United States under 
a handicap in the psychological battle, this levity on a subject 
of such importance evened the scales. Speaker after speaker 
arose to castigate the Soviet delegate’s ill-timed laughter, which 
was to echo hollowly around the Palais de Chaillot for the rest 
of the session. This was indeed a sorry introduction to the So- 
viet “peace” resolution which Vyshinsky introduced at the end 
of his tirade—acting, as he said, on his government's instruc- 
tions and “with a view to strengthening the peace and security 
of the peoples and averting the threat of another world war.” 

Some of the Soviet “peace” proposals, as their sponsor him- 
self pointed out, had been unsuccessfully put forward by the 
U.S.S.R. at previous sessions. But neither the old nor the new | 
ones offered much encouragement to those who had hoped for 
a meeting of minds between East and West. Briefly, they called 
on the Assembly (1) to denounce membership in “the aggres- 
sive Atlantic bloc’ by declaring it incompatible with member- 
ship in the United Nations; (2) to demand an immediate truce 


17 Except as otherwise noted, American statements in the Assembly are quoted 
from the official texts released by the U.S. delegation and reprinted in the De- 
partment of State Bulletin. A more detailed account of the disarmament debate 
appears in Chronique de politique étrangére, V, No. 2, Match 1952, 232-250. 
18U.N. Document A/PV.336, November 8, 1951, 26. 
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in Korea along the 38th parallel—a demand long since dropped 
by the Commnists at Panmunjom—and the withdrawal of all 
foreign troops and “volunteer forces” from Korea within three 
months; (3) to demand a world disarmament conference, to 
meet not later than June 1, 1952; and (4) to call upon the five 
great powers to conclude a peace pact which would be joined 
by “‘all other peace-loving States.” 

If this package contained any olive branches, they were well 
hidden. The only real novelty, unless one were to take seriously 
the proposal to transfer disarmament negotiations to a new 
forum outside the United Nations, was the ominous reference 
to the 38th parallel in Korea. The meaning of that suggestion 
might or might not become clear in the course of negotiations 
at Panmunjom. But in other respects the lines were now clearly 
drawn. East was still East, and West remained West. 

This Assembly, then, like its predecessors, would have to 
function as best it could with a membership divided into two 
irreconcilable factions, between which no successful mediation 
was possible. The results would be governed by the same fac- 
tors as in the past: the superior voting power of the West, 
which ensured the adoption of its proposals and the defeat of 
its rival's; and, counterbalancing this advantage, the entrenched 
position of the U.S.S.R., which enabled it to disregard at will 
those Assembly resolutions which aimed at getting it to modify 
its own practices. 

Before settling to the detailed work of committee sessions, 
the Assembly disposed for the time being of one troublesome 
question which at various times in the past had threatened to 
break up the pro-Western majority. As a result of Communist 
China’s defiance of the United Nations during the last year, 
Vyshinsky’s customary attempts to oust the Nationalist dele- 
gation and secure recognition of the Peking government as 
China’s official spokesman in the Assembly aroused little en- 
thusiasm. One such move on the last day of the Fifth Session 
mustered only eleven votes. Next day the effort was repeated, 
with no more positive results. As an alternative to adopting 
the Soviet proposal, Thailand put forward the suggestion that 
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the matter should be postponed until after the close of the Paris 
session. On November 13, after Secretary Acheson had charac- 
terized the international conduct of the Peking regime as ‘‘so 
low that it would take considerable improvement to raise it to 
the general level of barbarism,” this proposal was adopted by 
a vote of 37 to 11, with four delegations abstaining. 


2. Freedom on the March 


In apportioning the many topics on its agenda, the Assem- 
bly as usual found it necessary to share the political items be- 
tween its regular Political and Security Committee (Committee 
1) and an Ad Hoc Political Committee (Committee IA) which 
was specially set up to handle the overflow. Responsibility for 
general and Far Eastern questions was assigned to the former 
group, in which Secretary Acheson and later Ambassador Jes- 
sup represented the United States and Vyshinsky spoke for the 
Soviet Union. The Ad Hoc Committee, in which John Sherman 
Cooper and Benjamin V. Cohen of the United States delega- 
tion confronted Mr. Malik of the U.S.S.R., took charge of the 
half-dozen regional questions concerning Europe, Asia, and 
Africa; only three of these, relating to Greece, Yugoslavia, and 
Germany, were disposed of during the first half of the session. 

Both its membership and its order of business made the First 
Committee the primary theater for the continuation of the East- 
West political battle which had begun with the presentation of 
the tripartite disarmament proposals. Consideration of the dis- 
armament plan and related matters occupied the committee for 
a full month, with the result that the remainder of its sched- 
uled business—including action on the collective security pro- 
gram inaugurated under the ‘Uniting for Peace” resolution of 
the 1950 session '’—had to be deferred until January 1952. In 


19 The basis for action in this field by the Sixth Assembly was a report from the 
fourteen-nation Collective Measures Committee set up the year before. During 
1951 the committee had met intermittently to consider political, economic, and 
military measures of collective security available to the U.N., and had sounded 
member nations—with somewhat mediocre results—as to their readiness to main- 
tain within their armed forces special elements available for U.N. service. (See 
Report of the Collective Measures Committee, U.N. Document A/1891 [Gen- 
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the meantime it witnessed both the main episodes in the West- 
ern disarmament offensive and an important part of the coun- 
teroffensive which was launched by the Soviet Union within a 
few days. 

Even before the conclusion of the general debate, Vyshinsky, 
acting presumably on fresh instructions from the Kremlin, had 
made an initial effort to repair the damage done by his unsea- 
sonable mirth. On November 16 he took the floor again with a 
set of disarmament proposals of his own that appeared spe- 
cially designed to compete for attention with the Western pro- 
gram. The tripartite disarmament plan introduced by Secretary 
Acheson, which called, among other things, for a world arma- 
ment census and an international system of verification and con- 
trol, was scientific, complex, and fool-proof. In contrast, the 
Soviet plan was bold, simple, deceptive, and—like those that 
had preceded it in earlier years—fundamentally impossible for 
the Western powers to accept. 

In their latest edition the Soviet proposals called for (1) un- 
conditional prohibition of atomic weapons under “‘strict inter- 
national control” —a favorite but empty Soviet formula; (2) a 
one-third reduction in the arms and armed forces of the Big 
Five within one year; (3) immediate presentation by all coun- 
tries of “complete official data” on the status of their arma- 
ments and armed forces; and (4) establishment of an “‘inter- 
national control organ” within the framework of the Security 
Council (where the U.S.S.R. possessed a veto) to superintend 
the implementation of the plan. If other governments had been 
able to trust the word of the Soviet Union and be sure of its 
peaceful intentions, such a plan might have been worthy of dis- 
cussion. Without this vital element of confidence, it could serve 





eral Assembly Official Records, 6th Session, Supplement 13}; also the summary 
article by Joseph J. Sisco in Department of State Bulletin, XXV, November 12, 
1951, 771-774.) A draft resolution continuing the committee for another year, 
reaffirming relevant principles of the 1950 resolution, and urging cooperation by 
other international groupings and states (U.N. Document A/C.1/676, Decem- 
ber 1, 1951, reprinted in Department of State Bulletin, XXV, December 24, 
1951, 1027) was introduced by eleven nations on December 3 and adopted by 
the Assembly, with amendments, on January 12, 1952 as Resolution 503 (VI) 
(reprinted in United Nations Bulletin, XII, February 1, 1952, 92). 
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no constructive purpose and only magnified the task of the 
Western delegates in explaining the superior merits of their 
own project. 

Unlike the Vyshinsky plan, the Western proposals which Mr. 
Acheson formally developed before the First Committee on 
November 19 were so framed that they could be put into effect 
even among mutually hostile powers without placing anyone at 
an unfair disadvantage. Briefly, they called for the dissolution 
of the existing United Nations disarmament bodies—the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Commission for Conventional Ar- 
maments—and their replacement by a new Disarmament Com- 
mission made up of the same dozen members representing both 
East and West. This commission, established under the Security 
Council but operating without veto, was to draft a treaty or 
treaties for the “regulation, limitation and balanced reduction 
of all armed forces and all armaments.” The treaty or treaties, 
in turn, would be considered at a disarmament conference of all 
states to be convened by the Secretary-General. 

To guide the new commission in its work, the principle was 
laid down that 


a genuine system for disarmament must include all kinds of armed 
forces and armaments, must be accepted by all nations having sub- 
stantial armed forces, and must include safeguards that will ensure 
the compliance of all such nations. 


Accordingly, the “first and indispensable step’’ was to be a 
“progressive disclosure and verification on a continuing basis 
of all armed forces—including paramilitary, security and police 
forces,” based on “effective international inspection to ensure 
the adequacy and accuracy of the information disclosed.” Dis- 
closure and verification, Mr. Acheson explained, would proceed 
by stages, from the less secret to the more secret or “sensitive” 
types of armaments. Similar precautions would govern the en- 
tire disarmament program; its essential feature was to be ‘“‘an 
adequate system of safeguards to ensure observance” and “pro- 
vide for the prompt detection of violations while at the same 
time causing the minimum degree of interference in the inter- 
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nal life of each country.” In formulating criteria for the “regu- 
lation, limitation, and balanced reduction’”’ of armed forces and 
armaments, the commission was to base itself on the United 
Nations atomic energy plan “unless and until a better or no less 
effective system can be devised.” *° 

Yet despite its technical excellence, this plan was perhaps no 
more capable of gaining universal acceptance than was the cari- 
cature of it offered by Vyshinsky. It was true that it embodied 
significant concessions to the Soviet point of view. First, in line 
with the recommendation adopted by the 1950 Assembly at the 
suggestion of this country,’ it provided for a unified attack on 
the problem of all armaments, both atomic and conventional. 
Second, whereas the United States had previously maintained 
that there could be no disclosure of information in the field of 
atomic armaments until a complete control system had been set 
up, Secretary Acheson emphasized that the new proposals “do 
include, in stages, disclosure and verification of atomic arma- 
ments” as well as other types. Finally, in the hope of making 
the program more widely acceptable, Acheson had indicated to 
the committee that a cessation of hostilities in Korea was now 
considered the only indispensable prerequisite to putting the 
program into effect. 

But to the Soviet Government, even supposing that its pro- 
fessed interest in disarmament was genine, the plan remained 
radically unacceptable because it involved the exposure of So- 
viet military secrets to international scrutiny. International in- 
spection and verification, though indispensable where confi- 
dence among governments was lacking, were so violently objec- 
tionable to the Kremlin as to suggest that they were felt to be 
incompatible with the basic principles of Soviet power. This im- 
pression was strengthened when Vyshinsky, after some days’ 
hesitation, announced that his government could not accept the 
Western proposals as they stood. Instead of providing for un- 


20 Tripartite draft resolution, U.N. Document A/C.1/667, November 19, 1951 
(reprinted in Department of State Bulletin, XXV, December 3, 1951, 889-890). 
21 The United States in World Affairs, 1950, 382-383. This recommendation was 
spelled out in detail by a special committee which met during 1951 and re- 
ported to the Assembly in U.N. Document A/1922, October 23, 1950. 
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conditional prohibition of atomic weapons and actual disarma- 
ment, he said, they aimed merely at delaying disarmament and 
camouflaging the Western rearmament programs. He did not, 
however, take the unpopular course of opposing the Western 
plan outright. Having failed to secure early consideration of 
his own disarmament proposals, he now offered a series of 
amendments which, in effect, would have converted the West- 
ern plan into a reasonable approximation of the Soviet project. 

Logically the next step would have been a committee vote in 
favor of the original Western plan and against the Soviet 
amendments. As usual, however, some of the smaller powers 
professed to see hope for a reconciliation of viewpoints. On the 
initiative of certain Moslem countries, a special subcommittee 
of the Big Four met for ten days under the chairmanship of 
Sefior Padilla Nervo. Nothing of importance was agreed upon 
by this group except the desirability of establishing a single 
disarmament commission, a point to which Vyshinsky had 
never objected in any case.?* However, as a result of these dis- 
cussions and of suggestions from other quarters, the Big Three 
presently introduced an amended draft in which the proposed 
new disarmament commission was rebaptized ‘Atomic Energy 
and Conventional Armaments Commission” and directed to 
make its first report not later than June 1, 1952. This draft the 
committee approved on December 19, after further amend- 
ment, by a vote of 44 to 5, with the five states of the Soviet 
bloc opposed and nine Arab-Asian states plus Argentina ab- 
staining.** After its approval by the full Assembly, the plan 
would presumably be implemented up to, but not beyond, the 
point where it began to affect what the Soviet Government con- 
ceived to be its vital interests. 

In the meantime a series of East-West skirmishes in the Ad 
Hoc Political Committee had produced essentially similar re- 
sults. Of the three draft resolutions which that body approved 
22 Report of Padilla Nervo, U.N. Document A/C.1/677, December 10, 1951 
(Department of State Bulletin, XXVI, January 7, 1952, 17-20). 

23 Resolution 502 (VI), approved by the Assembly in plenary session on Janu- 


arty 11, 1952 by a vote of 42-5-7 (reprinted in United Nations Bulletin, XII, 
No. 2, January 15, 1952, 48). 
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and sent to the Assembly before the Christmas recess, two were 
concerned with Balkan aspects of the ‘‘cold war’ and the third 
with the continuing struggle for Germany, which the Big Three 
had determined to bring before the Assembly in line with their 
policy of giving political support to the Federal Government 
at Bonn. In each case the West scored a formal victory which, 
however, was largely spoiled by the realization that the U.S.S.R. 
was unlikely to cooperate in giving effect to the Assembly's 
wishes. 

The actions on Balkan matters reflected the changing empha- 
sis in Soviet political warfare in that region since the termina- 
tion of the Greek civil war in 1949 and the concurrent intensifi- 
cation of Soviet and satellite pressure against the Tito regime 
in Yugoslavia. At the suggestion of Greece, the United Nations 
Special Committee on the Balkans (UNSCOB) was ordered 
dissolved, with a word of commendation for the work it had 
performed in watching over the Greek frontier situation since 
1947. In its place the Peace Observation Commission, estab- 
lished the year before under the Uniting for Peace resolution, 
was requested to set up a Balkan subcommission, composed of 
three to five members, which would have its seat in New York 
but would be authorized to dispatch observers or pay visits 


to any area of international tension in the Balkans on the request 


of any State or States concerned, but only to the territory of States 
consenting thereto.** 


On the motion of Yugoslavia, the committee and later the full 
Assembly adopted a second resolution expressing “‘serious con- 
cern” over the tension between Yugoslavia and the Cominform 
states and urging all parties to conduct their affairs in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the Charter and the conventions of diplo- 
matic intercourse.*® 

24 Resolution 508 (VI), approved December 7, 1951 (reprinted in Department 
of State Bulletin, XXVI, March 3, 1952, 332-333). The vote in the plenary ses- 
sion was 48-5-1. For details cf. Harry N. Howard, “The Greek Question: De- 
velopments in the Sixth Session of the General Assembly (1951-52),” sbid., 
February 25, 1952, 283-290; March 3, 1952, 328-333. 

25 Resolution 509 (VI), approved by Committee IA on December 1 and by the 


Assembly on December 14, 1951 (reprinted sbid., January 14, 1952, 62). The 
vote in plenary session was 47-5-2. 
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These actions were accompanied by the usual bitter ex- 
changes between Eastern and Western spokesmen and, in the 
Greek case, by the defeat of Soviet amendments and alternative 
resolutions which reflected the radically different aims of the 
Soviet bloc. But the opposition between East and West came 
out even more strikingly in discussion of the German question, 
which had not hitherto been a subject of formal consideration 
by the Assembly except in connection with more general prob- 
lems such as the status of prisoners of war held by the Soviet 
Union.*® 

The action of the three Western Powers in bringing the ques- 
tion of all-German elections before the Assembly was consist- 
ent both with their general policy of airing East-West issues in 
the United Nations and, more especially, with their desire to 
assure the people of Western Germany that their prospective 
integration into the Western European community was no bar 
to the reestablishment of a unified German nation. Such an 
assurance had become more urgent with the progress of nego- 
tiations on the Allied-West German contractual agreement and 
the European Defense Community,” which had impelled the 
East German Communists to renew their political and propa- 
ganda campaign in favor of German “unity” on Communist 
terms. 

In September, East German Premier Otto Grotewohl had 
made new official proposals to the Bonn regime which ostensibly 
looked toward “free” all-German elections as well as a speedy 
peace treaty. From the standpoint of predominant West Ger- 
man opinion these, of course, were highly desirable goals—but 
only on condition that the proposed elections were to be “genu- 
inely” free throughout the country, which seemed improbable 
unless their control could be taken out of Communist hands. 
Dr. Adenauer, supported by the Allied High Commission, took 
the view that before any elections were scheduled an investiga- 
26 The United States in World Affairs, 1950, 383-384. The Ad Hoc Commission 


on Prisoners of War set up by the 1950 Assembly held an inconclusive series of 


meetings in New York on July 30-August 15, 1951 (U.N. Document A/AC.46/s, 
August 27, 1951). 
27 Cf. above, chapter IX. 
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tion would be necessary to ascertain whether suitable conditions 
existed both in the Federal Republic and in Berlin and the So- 
viet zone. Such an investigation, he proposed and the Allies 
agreed, should be carried out by a neutral commission under 
United Nations control. This, in essence, was the proposal 
which the three Western powers laid before the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on December 2, after securing consent to its inclusion 
on the agenda as “an additional item of an important and 
urgent character.” ** 

It was presumably realized by all concerned that such a plan 
would encounter exactly the same kind of opposition as the 
Western disarmament proposals. Reasonable enough by all or- 
dinary standards, the idea was bound to be unacceptable to 
Moscow because it involved investigation by an independent 
body in Soviet-controlled territory and, if acted upon, might 
lead to the loss of an important Soviet advantage. The Russians 
and the East German Communists had every reason to fear that 
if the door were opened to “genuinely” free all-German elec- 
tions it would be the beginning of the end of their political 
control in Eastern Germany. 

What the Soviet-Communist authorities wanted, and had ac- 
tually proposed through East German President Wilhelm Pieck 
on the eve of the Assembly session,”® was an election proce- 
dure which would delay or prevent the Bonn government's in- 
tegration with the West but would still remain under the con- 
trol of the Big Four occupying powers and hence subject to a 
Soviet veto. Thus they would protect their position in Eastern 
Germany and at the same time gain favorable opportunities for 
their propaganda in Western Germany. The procedure recom- 
mended by the Western powers they chose to regard as a viola- 
tion of the United Nations Charter *° and of the right of the 
28 For documentation cf. Europa-Archiv, V1, October 5, 1951, 4398-4410; De- 
partment of State Bulletin, XXV, October 29, 1951, 694-695; U.N. Document 
A/1938, November 6, 1951 (same text in New York Times, November 6, 1951). 
29 New York Times, November 5, 1951. 

30 This contention was based on Article 107, which declares the Charter inap- 


plicable to actions affecting the enemy states of World War II “taken or au- 


thorized as a result of that war by the Governments having responsibility for 
such action.” 
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German people to manage their internal affairs and enjoy na- 
tional self-determination. The two arguments were perhaps 
hardly consistent with each other, but both were consistent with 
the underlying aim of keeping the control of German unity de- 
velopments in Soviet hands. 

Like the Western disarmament proposals, the plan for an 
investigating commission in Germany was technically well suited 
to the purpose in hand. Appointed by the Assembly, the com- 
mission was to enjoy all facilities for free travel and investiga- 
tion and was to examine in each area (a) the constitutional 
and actual status of individual freedom, (b) the freedom of 
political parties to organize and carry out their activities, and 
(c) the organization and activities of the judiciary, police, and 
other administrative organs.*! That the Assembly as a whole 
would accept some such plan was a foregone conclusion. Before 
taking action, however, it was decided—this time on the initia- 
tive of Pakistan—to invite official representatives of Eastern 
and Western Germany and Berlin to appear before the com- 
mittee. 

The appearance of German spokesmen in an official capacity 
before the United Nations was itself a significant reflection of 
Germany's changing status; one country, Israel, strongly op- 
posed the plan and argued that the whole idea of German na- 
tional restoration was premature. Likewise of interest was the 
fact that even the East German regime found it advisable to 
accept the committee’s invitation, despite its open distaste for 
United Nations intervention in what it called “the inner peace- 
ful affairs of the German people.” But the speeches made in 
Paris by spokesmen for the Eastern and Western segments of 
Germany and of Berlin merely underlined once again the irre- 
concilable opposition between the groups in power in the two 
halves of the country. 

After the Germans had been heard, another week was de- 
voted to the consideration of amendments and alternative plans 
submitted by some of the smaller powers in the hope of pro- 


31 U.N. Document A/AC.53/L.11, December 1, 1951 (reprinted in Department 
of State Bulletin, XXV, December 24, 1951, 1019). 
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ducing a resolution that might lead to positive results. It was 
decided that if the commission should be unable to carry out a 
simultaneous investigation in all parts of Germany immediately, 
a further attempt should be made whenever it was satisfied that 
the German authorities in all three areas would admit it. Its re- 
port was to be filed not later than September 1, 1952. Five 
nations, Brazil, Iceland, the Netherlands, Pakistan, and Poland, 
were named to membership, although Poland had announced 
in advance that it would not serve. Finally, the Assembly, desir- 
ing, as it said, ‘‘to make its contribution to the achievement of 
the unity of Germany in the interests of world peace,” declared 
that if genuinely free and secret elections were possible, the 
United Nations was prepared “‘to offer its assistance in order to 
guarantee the freedom of the elections.” This draft was ap- 
proved by the Ad Hoc Committee on December 19 and by the 
full Assembly the next day. The vote in both bodies was 45 in 
favor, 6 opposed (the Soviet bloc and Israel), and eight coun- 
tries abstaining.** 

Varied as was the subject matter of these decisions, they were 
alike in one vital respect. Their essential fairness was attested 
by the majority of the United Nations but unrecognized by the 
Soviet Union, which was in a position to deprive them of any 
practical effect in the field of East-West relations. Whether the 
announced objective was disarmament, Balkan pacification, or 
free elections in Germany, the Kremlin could frustrate the will 
of the Assembly by simply refusing to recognize its authority 
and carry out its mandates. Transactions of this kind undoubt- 
edly gave the West a psychological advantage by associating it 
with the natural desires of the non-Communist majority and 
calling attention to the intransigence of the U.S.S.R.; but the 
advantage remained a somewhat empty one as long as the 
U.S.S.R. refused to tolerate any invasion of its own sphere of 
authority. If attitudes in Moscow began to change, such resolu- 
tions might provide a basis for at least limited East-West coop- 
eration. Meanwhile they furnished continuing proof of the 
egoism and essential narrowness of Soviet policy. 


82 Resolution 510 (VI), reprinted ibid., XXVI, January 14, 1952, 55. 
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3. Soviet Counteroffensive 


An interesting object lesson in the ability of the U.S.S.R. to 
frustrate the will of the majority was available in its long-stand- 
ing refusal to sanction the admission of Italy and a half-dozen 
other non-Communist states to the United Nations except on 
conditions which were unacceptable to the United States and 
the other Western powers. Full discussion of this issue by the 
Sixth Assembly did not occur until early 1952; but meanwhile 
Italy’s aspirations to membership, though championed by fifty- 
four of the sixty United Nations, were singled out for a new 
Soviet rebuff. Because of its responsibility for administering its 
former colony of Somaliland under the United Nations trus- 
teeship system, Italy was considered to have a special claim to 
United Nations membership in order that it might participate 
fully in the work of the Trusteeship Council. A French-spon- 
sored resolution to that effect was, in fact, adopted by the As- 
sembly’s Trusteeship Committee and on December 7 approved 
by the Assembly itself, with only the Soviet bloc opposed and 
Ethiopia abstaining.** 

But only the Security Council had authority to recommend 
the admission of new members; and the U.S.S.R., both in the 
Assembly and in two special meetings of the Security Council 
held on December 18 and 19, indicated that it was preparing to 
use its veto once again to keep Italy out. Since the Western 
powers refused, as always, to accept the Soviet plan for blan- 
ket admission of fourteen applicant states—five of them Com- 
munist—Italy’s application was formally vetoed by the U.S.S.R. 
on February 6, 1952. 

By such means as this the Soviet Union gained little popu- 
larity but protected what it conceived to be real, tangible inter- 
ests as a participant in the United Nations. In its handling of 
such issues, moreover, it sometimes contrived to share its un- 
popularity with the United States by conveying an impression 
that Washington, rather than Moscow, was really the unreason- 


83 Resolution 550 (VI), adopted December 7, 1951 by 54-5-1. 
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able party. In regard to United Nations membership, for in- 
stance, the consistent refusal of the United States to break the 
deadlock by agreeing to admit the five Soviet-supported candi- 
dates had caused increasing dissatisfaction to many of the 
smaller powers and actually resulted in a parliamentary defeat 
for this country when the matter came to a vote later in the 
Sixth Session.** But Moscow, which was accustomed to use the 
General Assembly for psychological warfare on the grand scale, 
was not to content itself with these incidental achievements. 
The bombshell that Mr. Vyshinsky brought with him to Paris 
had not gone off very effectively. But not many days had passed 
before Moscow supplied him with another of novel make and 
considerably greater potency. 1 

The diplomatic and propaganda experts in the Kremlin were 
never at a loss for material with which to sustain their campaign 
against the alleged “aggressive designs” of the United States 
and the Atlantic bloc. To reinforce their critical commentaries 
on the recent Collier's issue, they had dispatched a new series 
of diplomatic notes protesting against Western policies in Tri- 
este, against Turkey’s prospective membership in NATO, and 
against the proposed Middle East Command.** But these activi- 
ties were trivial in comparison to what was to become the main 
Soviet diplomatic effort of late 1951—a full-scale assault on 
American “psychological warfare” policies as reflected, appar- 
ently, in the language of the Mutual Security Act of 1951. 

The growing American interest in the use of “psychological” 
tactics aimed at weakening Moscow’s control in Russia and 
Eastern Europe has already been remarked upon in connection 
with the congressional declaration of friendship for the Rus- 
sian people, which was transmitted to the Soviet Government 


34 A Soviet resolution recommending blanket admission of fourteen states was 
adopted by the Political Committee on January 25, 1952 by 21 to 12, with the 
U.S. opposed and 25 delegations abstaining. In the plenary session on February 
1 the vote was 22 in favor of the Soviet resolution, 21 opposed, and 16 ab- 
stentions, with the U.S. still in the minority but the affirmative vote insufficient 
for adoption. 

85 For exchanges involving the U.S. cf. Department of State Bulletin, XXV, 


December 3, 1951, 911-913 (Trieste), and above, pp. 292-293 (Middle East 
Command). 
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and ultimately published by the latter in the summer of 1951.*° 
That declaration, however, represented only one branch of 
American thinking on this delicate subject. Meanwhile a dif- 
ferent approach, favored by a somewhat different segment of 
congressional opinion and not fully coordinated with the first, 
had found its most important expression to date in the so- 
called “Kersten amendment” to the Mutual Security Act. By 
that amendment the sum of $100 million in European military 
assistance funds was earmarked 


for any selected persons who are residing in or escapees from [the 
U.S.S.R. or Communist-dominated countries} either to form such 
persons into elements of the military forces supporting the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization or for other purposes. . . .*7 


The main object of this provision apparently was to enable 
NATO to draw on the pool of young men of military age who 
had escaped to Western Germany from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. But the words “residing in” and “for other purposes” 
suggested the further possibility that some of the funds might 
be used to support anti-Communist activities within Soviet- 
controlled territory. Indeed, the author of the amendment, 
Republican Representative Charles J. Kersten of Wisconsin, had 
told the House on August 17 that it definitely contemplated 
“the possibility of aiding the underground organizations that 
may now exist and may come into existence in the future.’’ On 
October 20 he had been very explicit: 


... I believe that this measure, if properly implemented, can con- 
stitute a real offensive against Stalin’s police state. In this cold war 
against communism, we must do more than merely try to contain 
it. In that provision . . . we have the opportunity to go on the 
offensive in the cold war. Let us make some trouble for Joe Stalin 
in his own back yard.** 


In view of the extraordinary sensitivity of the Kremlin with 
regard to even the most harmless activities carried out on its 


36 Above, pp. 132-133 and 137-138. 
37 Section 101 (a), Public Law 165, 82nd Congress, approved October 10, 1951. 
38 Congressional Record, Daily Edition, October 20, 1951, 13951; see also exten- 
sion of remarks, *bid., A6950-A6951. 
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territory in behalf of foreign interests, it may be surmised that 
it viewed this trend with considerable dissatisfaction if not 
alarm. It made no difference from Moscow’s point of view 
that the Soviet Government itself had for many years special- 
ized in supporting underground subversive activities in foreign 
countries. It made comparatively little difference whether the 
United States was actually trying to play a similar game, as 
some American quarters suggested,®® or was merely thinking 
about doing so in future. The Kersten amendment offered defi- 
nite proof, if proof was needed, that influential Americans had 
hopes of undermining the Soviet system from within. Conceiv- 
ably the type of activities contemplated might in time become 
a real threat to the power of the Soviet leaders. Meanwhile 
they offered a needed opportunity for diversionary action in 
the field of high politics. 

The performance of the Soviet apparatus as it swung into 
action in late November suggested that Americans would have 
a good deal to learn if they hoped to rival their antagonists in 
this form of warfare. Aided by an opportune incident, the 
interception of an American military transport plane which 
wandered off course and was forced down in Hungarian terri- 
tory on November 19, attacks on the United States were 
launched almost simultaneously by the Kremlin, by the Soviet 
delegation in Paris, and by the satellite governments in Eastern 
Europe. On each level the content and apparent objectives of 
the attacks were the same. By violent denunciation and dis- 
tortion of United States practices and aims, a fresh attempt 
was made to convince the world that this country, rather than 
the Soviet Union, was undermining international order and 
threatening peace. 

89 Cf. especially the articles of James Reston in New York Times, December 9 
and 20, 1951. This novel aspect of U.S. policy also played a part in the Assem- 
bly’s decision to postpone consideration of a “Draft Code of Offenses Against 
the Peace and Security of Mankind” drawn up by the International Law Com- 
mission, one of whose provisions outlawed “the undertaking or encouragement 
by the authorities of a State of activities calculated to foment civil strife in an- 


other State.” For details cf. Congressional Record, loc. cit.; American Journal of 


International Law, XLVI, January 1952, 98-100; and New York Times, No- 
vember 4 and 9, 1951. 
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The official protest which Acting Foreign Minister Gromyko 
delivered to the American Chargé d’Affaires in Moscow on 
November 21 struck the keynote. After denouncing the Mutual 
Security Act as being aimed at ‘‘financing persons and armed 
groups on the territory of the Soviet Union” and at ‘‘financing 
traitors ... and war criminals who fled their countries,’ as con- 
stituting “rude interference . . . in the internal affairs of other 
countries,” and as ‘‘an unheard-of violation of the norms of 
international law,” it went on to charge the United States spe- 
cifically with violating its 1933 agreement on the establishment 
of diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union, and closed by 
demanding “proper measures for revocation of the above-men- 
tioned law.” *° Next day the U.S.S.R. asked the General Assem- 
bly to consider the “important and urgent matter’’ of 


The aggressive acts of the United States of America and its inter- 
ference in domestic affairs of other countries, as instanced by the 
appropriation of $100 million to pay for the recruitment of per- 
sons and the organization of armed groups in the Soviet Union, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, 
and a number of other democratic countries, as well as outside the 
territory of those countries. 


Some few days elapsed before the incident of the missing 
American airplane, which was known to have been fired upon 
by both Hungarian and Rumanian border guards, was fitted 
into this pattern. All attempts by the United States to secure 
information from Hungary and Rumania having failed, the 


40 Department of State Bulletin, XXV, December 3, 1951, 910-911. In the US.- 
Soviet exchange of notes on recognition (November 16, 1933), Soviet Commis- 
sar for Foreign Affairs Maxim Litvinov had given a comprehensive undertaking 
on behalf of the U.S.S.R. to refrain from supporting subversive activities against 
this country; President Roosevelt had given a reciprocal undertaking on behalf 
of ‘the Executive of the United States within the limits of the powers conferred 
by the Constitution and the laws of the United States” (Foreign Relations of 
the United States: Diplomatic Papers, 1933, II, Washington, 1949, 805-806). 
In its answer to the Soviet note (Department of State Bulletin, XXV, December 
31, 1951, 1056), the U.S. contended that the intentions of the Mutual Security 
Act did not include subversion or interference in the internal affairs of other 
governments, and added that “false charges of interference in Soviet internal 
affairs come with singular ill-grace from a regime which has for many years con- 
sistently supported subversive activities directed against the United States and 
other nations of the Free World.” 
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Soviet Government announced on December 2 that the plane 
had actually been downed by Soviet aircraft stationed in Hun- 
gary after it had deliberately violated the Hungarian and Ru- 
manian frontiers with the object of dropping ‘‘spies and sabo- 
teurs.” This tale was readily refuted by American authorities, 
but, as usual in such cases, the Communist propaganda machine 
made up for the deficiencies of its evidence by the loudness of 
its vituperation. Nor was this to be treated as an isolated case. 
Three weeks earlier, an American bomber had disappeared in 
the Far East under mysterious circumstances.*? Now Rumania 
complained that an American plane had dropped two Ameri- 
can-trained espionage and terrorist agents in its territory in 
October.*” The U.S.S.R. itself reported the execution of two 
spies, allegedly recruited and trained by United States “intelli- 
gence services” and parachuted into Soviet territory the summer 
before. Communist propaganda seized on these items as proof 
of its long-standing contention that American “imperialists” 
were in league with “reactionary’”’ and “‘deviationist’’ elements 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Although the United States categorically denied as many of 
these charges as were officially brought to its attention, their 
mere character and violence sufficed to throw this country on 
the defensive and largely canceled the advantage it had gained 
in the disarmament debate in Paris. Members of the American 
delegation, including two spokesmen for the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, eloquently refuted the Soviet interpretation 
of the Mutual Security Act and ridiculed the hysteria which had 
caused the Soviets to read such sinister intentions into a provi- 
sion whose purpose, they said, was merely to enable fugitives 
from Communist territory to join their efforts with the peaceful 
forces of NATO. The United States made no attempt to op- 
pose full discussion in the Assembly, and was rewarded on De- 


41 Department of State Bulletin, XXV, December 3, 1951, 909. 

42 [bid., December 31, 1951, 1056-1057. 

43 Statement of Representatives Mike J. Mansfield and John M. Vorys, Novem- 
ber 27, #bid., December 24, 1951, 1010-1011; statement of Ernest A. Gross 
to the plenary session, December 13, and of Mr. Mansfield in Committee I, De- 
cember 19, thid., XXVI, January 7, 1952, 28-35. 
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cember 21 when the Political Committee rejected the Soviet 
charges by a vote of 39 to 5. There were, however, eleven ab- 
stentions (Guatemala and ten Arab-Asian nations) and five 
nonpatticipants, a fact which suggested that the non-Commu- 
nist world was not uniformly happy about the United States 
position. ** 

While fighting off this attack on its broad policy, the United 
States had to tace a special humiliation in its endeavor to pro- 
tect the four fliers who were being held captive in Hungary. 
For a month all attempts to secure their release were fruitless. 
Then, on December 23, Hungary aggravated the embarrass- 
ment by announcing that the four men had been tried for will- 
ful frontier violations, had “‘confessed,’’ and had been sentenced 
to fines of $30,000 each or three months in jail. The State De- 
partment was conscious that any action it took would be inter- 
preted as a sign of weakness and invite denunciation by its 
American critics. To stand on principle and refuse to pay the 
fines would point up this country’s inability to protect its na- 
tionals in Iron Curtain countries by diplomatic means. To ran- 
som the fliers, on the other hand, would be “appeasement.” 
Humanitarian considerations triumphed; the fines were paid and 
the fliers were released, although the plane and its contents 
were confiscated by the Hungarians. Once the men wete safe, 
the United States reimposed its ban on travel by Americans in 
Hungary and ordered the closing of two Hungarian consulates 
which had been reopened a few months previously in connec- 
tion with the release of an earlier American victim.*® 

With the rejection of the Soviet charges by the Assembly 
Committee and by the United States Government,** the Soviet 
psychological offensive began to slacken—or, rather, to change 
its form and emphasis in accordance with the shifting world 
picture. Events in the Far East were again claiming interna- 
tional attention in the closing days of 1951, and it seemed 


44 The vote on the Soviet charges in the plenary session on January 11, 1952 was 
42 against, 5 in favor, and 11 abstentions. 

45 Department of State Bulletin, XXVI, January 7, 1952, 7; cf. above, p. 131. 
46 U.S. note, December 19, shid., XXV, December 31, 1951, 1056. 
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likely that the next major Soviet-Communist move would be 
made there rather than in Europe. 

Notwithstanding Vyshinsky’s ominous proposals to the As- 
sembly, the Korean truce negotiations had made considerable 
progress while the Paris session was running its course. The 
Communist negotiators, to quote General Van Fleet, had been 
“arrogant, nasty, ornery, insincere and insulting”; the negotia- 
tions had been “a nagging disappointment”; the Communists 
still seemed to be using delaying tactics aimed at getting ‘‘a 
cease-fire which would be of tremendous advantage to them 
and disadvantage to us.” *7 Yet both sides had taken pains to 
avoid any new deadlock. On November 27, as the culmination 
of four months’ effort, agreement had actually been reached on 
a provisional cease-fire line and demilitarized zone which ran 
well north of the 38th parallel for most of its length. 

The negotiators had then moved on to Points 3 and 4 of the 
agenda, dealing with enforcement of the armistice and pris- 
oners of war. There were indications that Communist insistence 
on the right to build additional airfields in North Korea during 
an armistice—a point which the Unified Command felt would 
give them an inadmissible military advantage—might continue 
into 1952 as one of the principal obstacles to a settlement. 
Meanwhile, the failure to conclude an armistice within thirty 
days after November 27 meant that the military demarcation 
line would later have to be revised so as to coincide with the 
actual battle position at the time the armistice was signed. 

Unfortunately for the United States and its allies, the Com- 
munists stood to gain certain advantages whether or not the 
negotiations were brought to an early conclusion. The long in- 
terval since July had given them the opportunity to reform their 
armies and build up their air force, with Soviet help, to a size 
and degree of efficiency which United States air experts found 
definitely disturbing. On the United Nations side there had 
been no build-up of comparable dimensions. Thus a renewal of 


47 New York Times, January 13, 1952. 


48 For details see especially International Organization, V1, February 1952, 85-88 
and the map on p. 24, above. 
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full-scale fighting might find the Communist position substan- 
tially stronger than it had been in the summer. Meanwhile the 
emotional aspects of the conflict had lost none of their force. 
Impatience over the slow pace of negotiations, suspicions of 
“appeasement,” anger over the constantly growing United Na- 
tions casualty lists,*® anxiety over the fate of the prisoners of 
war,’ were still capable of producing a crisis comparable to 
that of the preceding spring. 

On the other hand, even if a cease-fire were brought about 
the United Nations would not have realized its long-range 
“political” objective of establishing a unified, independent, and 
democratic Korea. It would still face the problems raised by 
Communist China’s demands for a seat in the United Nations 
and access to Formosa. At the moment these issues had been 
relegated to the background by decision of the truce negotiators 
in Korea and the Assembly in Paris.®* Peking, however, had not 
abated its demands in the least, nor had there been any notice- 
able change in the view of Great Britain and other governments 
that these claims ought, in the long run, to be honored. Sooner 
or later, whether in the United Nations, at a special interna- 
tional conference, or elsewhere, the United States and its allies 
would face the fact that they were still deeply divided on some 
of the leading issues of the Far East. 

A more immediate concern was the likelihood of intensified 
Chinese pressure in another embattled sector of the Far East— 
pressure which might easily become overwhelming if a truce 
in Korea enabled the Communists to shift their forces and sup- 
ply lines southward. Southeast Asia, and particularly Indochina, 
49 Total U.N. casualties through December 31 were officially set at 306,070 (Re- 
public of Korea, 192,960; U.S., 103,739; U.K., 3,033; Turkey, 2,212; other, 


4,126) (United Nations Bulletin, XII, February 15, 1952, 202). US. battle 
casualties (through January 3, 1952) comprised 17,754 dead, 73,392 wounded, 
11,027 missing, 174 captured, and 1,392 previously missing but returned to 
duty (New York Times, January 4, 1952). Total enemy casualties were listed 
by the U.N. command as 1,569,069 through January 3 (sbid., January 12, 1952). 
5° An unverified list of prisoners furnished by the Communists on December 18 
listed only 3,198 Americans, 7,142 South Koreans, and 1,219 of other nationali- 
ties—figures so low as to strengthen the belief that large numbers of U.N. pris- 
oners had died in captivity. 

51 Above, pp. 146 and 384-385. 
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was still the Achilles heel of the Western position in the 
Pacific. It was an area where two or more shooting wars against 
international Communism were already in progress, where 
France, Britain, and the United States were expending a sub- 
stantial part of their military resources, yet where the three 
powers had neither a coordinated policy for the present nor an 
understanding about what they would do if a crisis developed 
in the near future. 

Yet the possibility of such a crisis was already becoming 
more evident as the Communists, having completed their rail- 
road connection down to the Indochina border, proceeded to 
build up their troop concentrations in the neighboring provinces 
of Kwangsi and Yunnan. By early winter an estimated 250,000 
Chinese were deployed in positions from which they could go 
into action against Indochina, Thailand, or Burma at short 
notice. Emphasizing its capability of fomenting trouble in any 
one of a number of areas along China’s southern border, the 
Peking regime began to complain in the last days of December 
about the operations of some 70,000 Chinese Nationalist guer- 
rillas who had taken refuge in northern Burma and, it was al- 
leged, were being supplied and reinforced by the United States. 
American quarters denied the allegation as promptly as they 
had refuted the similar accusations of the U.S.S.R. and its 
European satellites. But the precarious situation of all South- 
east Asia forbade them to discount the possibility that the 
charge might presage overt action. 

As they surveyed the world scene in the closing days of 1951, 
American officials tended to class Southeast Asia as the most 
seriously endangered spot on the entire Soviet-Communist 
periphery. In this area so remote from Moscow and Peking, 
aggression might be harder to identify and to meet than it had 
proved to be in Korea. Very likely there would be no open 
attack across a clearly defined line like the 38th parallel. Indo- 
china, Burma, and Malaya were already in a state of civil war. 
To precipitate a crisis, Peking need only intensify its support 
of the rebels by infiltrating men and weapons in the manner 
that had been so effective in Greece a few years earlier. 
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The reasons for this danger, moreover, were not solely geo- 
graphical, any more than they had been in Greece. For South- 
east Asia displayed in acute form the symptoms of social and 
psychological unrest that confronted the Western powers all 
round the Asiatic periphery of the Soviet bloc and, in a milder 
degree, in other parts of the world. Communism in this area 
had allied itself with influential groups that were already in 
revolt against existing political, economic, and social condi- 
tions. This was one part of the world in which the two con- 
flicts described by Mr. Sharett—the Communist struggle and 
the struggle against “imperialism” and the old order—actually 
had merged. The vitality of the Communist movement in 
Southeast Asia was only superficially the result of superior 
organization and propaganda. More deeply, it reflected the 
strength of an indigenous protest movement of the same kind 
that was asserting itself in Iran, in Egypt, and in many other 
countries. In Paris, the Sixth Session of the General Assembly 
was confronted by additional evidence of the strength of this 
protest movement and of its critical importance to the long- 
term situation of the Western world. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 
THE REVOLT OF THE UNDERPRIVILEGED 


THE TITLE selected for this brief concluding chapter is well 
within the bounds of accepted usage and official doctrine. “Re- 
volt,” according to Webster, signifies either an open rebellion 
or “a movement or expression of vigorous dissent or refusal to 
accept’’—language which, in fact, exactly describes the behavior 
of approximately one-third of the national delegations to the 
1951 session of the General Assembly. “Underprivileged,” says 
the same authority, means “deprived, as through social or eco- 
nomic oppression, of some of the fundamental rights of all 
members of a civilized society.”” That this was actually the con- 
dition of some two-thirds of the world’s population, and that 
its continuance was incompatible with a healthy world order, 
had been repeatedly recognized by those responsible for for- 
mulating and conducting American foreign policy. 


Only by helping the least fortunate of its members to help them- 
selves, President Truman had said in his Inaugural Address of 
January 20, 1949, can the human family achieve the decent, satis- 
fying life that is the right of all people. Democracy alone can 
supply the vitalizing force to stir the peoples of the world into 
triumphant action, not only against their human oppressors, but 
also against their ancient enemies—hunger, misery, and despair. 


Various important features of America’s postwar foreign 
policy had been specifically directed to ameliorating such con- 
ditions. Apart from the humanitarian aspect, it was well under- 
stood that poverty and oppression were conducive to unrest 
and, if unchecked, were likely to be exploited by international 
Communism for its own purposes. But American attention 
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of late had been largely absorbed by a rearmament program 
which, though necessitated by a world military situation whose 
continuance was clearly unacceptable, had done little to allevi- 
ate and in some cases had actually aggravated the conditions of 
life in other parts of the world. 

Meanwhile no such change of emphasis had occurred in the 
thinking of the “underprivileged” part of humanity or of those 
who considered themselves in that light. On the contrary, dis- 
satisfaction and open protest had grown even more rapidly 
under conditions of international crisis than had been foreseen 
in the earlier postwar years. Stimulated by familiar hardships 
and encouraged by the upheavals that had occurred in Iran and 
Egypt, by late 1951 the movement had reached proportions 
which no milder term than “revolt” would adequately charac- 
terize. Observers of this phenomenon might differ about its jus- 
tification and even about the integrity of some of its protago- 
nists. But whatever their individual or national sympathies, 
they were increasingly being compelled to recognize it as an 
elemental fact, as important to contemporary destinies as were 
the American and European revolutions of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to those of an earlier generation. 

In the General Assembly this revolt had not yet manifested 
itself and perhaps would never appear as a single organized 
movement with clear-cut, agreed objectives. It was better de- 
scribed as a prevalent, highly ebullient state of mind under the 
influence of which many governments were led to adopt simi- 
lar positions on one item after another of the Assembly's agenda. 
This was particularly true in the field of economic, social, and 
above all, colonial issues not directly related to the East-West 
struggle. The attitude in question was especially marked in two 
well-defined groups: in the dozen nations of the Arab-Asian 
bloc, which had gained coherence in the course of the Chinese- 
Korean crisis of the previous winter, and among the twenty 
delegations of the Latin American states. Very frequently these 
were joined by the independent African states of Ethiopia and 
Liberia as well as by Yugoslavia, by Israel, and by the five dele- 
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gations of the Soviet bloc, which had its own reasons for en- 
couraging any protest movement against existing conditions. 

Since this revolt was directed essentially against a general 
state of affairs rather than against particular powers, the lineup 
on the ‘defensive’ side was subject to considerable variations. 
Broadly speaking, however, it was possible to distinguish in the 
Assembly’s membership a “privileged” as well as an “under- 
privileged” element. Its makeup corresponded closely to that 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization plus the non-Asian 
members of the British Commonwealth—Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and the Union of South Africa. These, collec- 
tively, were the richest nations on earth, the ones which to- 
gether had established the world-wide hegemony of the white 
races, still ruled great numbers of dependent peoples, and still 
made their commercial, financial, and military influence felt in 
every part of the globe. Individually they had their own prob- 
lems and, in most instances, their own “underprivileged” classes 
which clamored for social and economic justice. Together they 
formed a kind of exclusive club which, in the eyes of nonmem- 
bers, was irrevocably associated with the old regime of colo- 
nialism and exploitation. 

Within this privileged group the United States occupied a 
peculiarly difficult situation because, while it ruled few depend- 
encies of its own and its traditional sympathies were largely 
with the underprivileged, its world position forced it to scruti- 
nize their claims with care and, in many cases, to join its allies 
in resisting them. Moreover, as the wealthiest and most influ- 
ential of the non-Communist powers this country automatically 
incurred a good deal of resentment by its very prominence and 
its inability to satisfy all the demands made upon it. Especially 
among the Arab-Asian group, this unpopularity had been fur- 
ther intensified by dissatisfaction with the United States posi- 
tion on the Palestine and China problems and our failure to take 
a stronger stand against all forms of “colonialism,” in the 
Moslem world and elsewhere. 

Largely as a result of these handicaps, a situation had gradu- 
ally developed in which the United States—which Soviet spokes- 
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men had often accused of wielding an “automatic majority” in 
the United Nations—was sometimes unable to rally even half 
the Assembly to its point of view. On straight Soviet-Western 
issues it still commanded a relatively stable majority of between 
forty and forty-five votes, embracing most of the non-Commu- 
nist states outside the Arab-Asian bloc. In other matters its ma- 
jority was much more precarious and occasionally evaporated 
entirely. One revealing illustration, unrelated to specific eco- 
nomic or social grievances, was the Assembly's action on 
the scale of assessments for the 1952 United Nations budget. 
An expert committee had set the United States share at 36.9 
percent, as compared with 38.9 percent in 1951. Congress, of 
course, had ruled that the United States contribution should not 
exceed 33 1/3 percent, but other delegations refused to be im- 
pressed. Only Nicaragua supported the American stand when 
the matter came to a vote in the Administrative and Budgetary 
Committee on December 12. Twenty-nine countries voted for 
the higher figure, and twenty abstained. 

Possibly more damaging than this rebuff was the ‘‘success”’ 
achieved by this country, after prolonged and strenuous effort, 
in securing the election of Greece to replace Yugoslavia for a 
two-year term on the Security Council. This project was opposed 
not only by the Soviet bloc, whose candidate for the post was 
Byelorussia, but also by three other groups: the Arab-Asian 
governments; the British and certain other European govern- 
ments which believed that an unwritten law of the United Na- 
tions entitled the Soviet Union to designate its own candidate 
for this particular seat; and a large number of Latin American 
delegations which were disgruntled over this country's failure 
to support their candidate for a position on the International 
Court. To break down this impromptu coalition required a 
vigorous persuasive effort. Not until two full weeks had 
elapsed and nineteen ballots had been taken was Byelorussia 
finally defeated and the American candidate safely installed by 
a vote of 39 to 16. Meanwhile the series of ballots on which 


1 The scale of assessments was approved by the plenary session on December 21 
by a vote of 40-5-3, with the U.S. abstaining. For background cf. p. 373, above. 
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neither candidate gained the required two-thirds majority had 
amounted to practically a public humiliation for the United 
States. 

Fortunately such incidents, in which the American delegation 
deliberately chose to force through an unpopular course of ac- 
tion, were still comparatively rare. More perplexing were the 
many matters in which the United States had only a more gen- 
eral interest but found itself unavoidably involved because of 
its own leading position, the situation of its allies, or the bear- 
ing of the question at issue on the development of the world 
situation. Three salient examples concerned the independence 
movement in colonial and dependent territories, the problems 
of economic development of underdeveloped areas, and the at- 
tempt to draw up a legally enforceable covenant of human 
rights. 

Some indication of the force of the “‘independence,”’ ‘‘anti- 
colonial,” and “anti-imperialist”” movement and of the embar- 
rassment it created for the United States in the United Nations 
has already been given in the discussion of Middle Eastern 
problems. The unsuccessful attempts of the Moslem states to 
secure consideration of their complaint against French policies 
in Morocco *—attempts which were finally shut off on Decem- 
ber 13 by the close vote of 28 to 23, with seven abstentions— 
occasioned some of the session’s most vehement outbursts on 
the part of Pakistan and other members of the anticolonial bloc. 
Equally serious, and of only slightly less concern to the United 
States, was the embittered situation that developed around the 
policies and practices of the Union of South Africa. 

For the United Nations the perennial problem of South 
Africa had two distinct aspects, both closely associated with the 
racial preoccupations of the South African Government. One 
was the treatment of persons of Indian origin in South Africa; 
the other, the Union’s refusal to place its mandated territory 
of South West Africa under the United Nations trusteeship 
system. The new session of the Assembly registered no particu- 
lar progress toward a solution of either of these troublesome 
2 Above, pp. 289-290. 
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issues. What it did register was, first, an alarming increase in the 
violence with which the South African position was attacked 
by a large number of United Nations members, and, second, a 
corresponding growth in the intransigence of the Union Gov- 
ernment. An impasse was reached early in the session when the 
South African delegation declared a partial boycott of the As- 
sembly in protest against a committee decision to invite a group 
of South West African chiefs to appear in Paris. To underline 
its discontent the Pretoria government refused to issue the neces- 
sary travel documents. 

But the fervor of the anticolonial bloc was not directed 
against South Africa alone. Great Britain, France (which also 
felt called upon to walk out of one meeting of the Trusteeship 
Committee), Belgium, the United States—in fact, all the gov- 
ernments that administered dependent territories or showed any 
appreciation for their point of view—came in for abundant de- 
nunciation in the Trusteeship Committee and in the full As- 
sembly. In matters relating to the standards of administration 
in trusteeships and non-self-governing territories, the ‘‘admin- 
istering” states almost invariably found it necessary to vote 
“No” or abstain. The anticolonial attack, moreover, went be- 
yond the details of colonial administration and challenged the 
whole principle of colonialism. ‘The jackals are after us,” 
grumbled one British representative as successive delegates 
called on his government to get out of the Suez Canal zone, the 
Sudan, Aden, and even Cyprus and British Honduras, claimed 
respectively by Greece and Guatemala.* 

The controversy over economic development, which produced 
a similar alignment but with even heavier participation by the 
Latin American states, hinged as always on conflicting theories 
of international investment. The underdeveloped countries con- 
tinued to clamor for large amounts of investment capital to be 
provided under international auspices; the more developed 
countries, led by the United States, continued to insist that such 
funds were not available on the desired scale, that they could 
not be usefully applied until much more preparatory work had 
3 New York Times, November 23 and 24, 1951. 
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been done, and that the underdeveloped countries would be 
better advised to avail themselves of existing opportunities for 
private foreign investment and technical assistance and refrain 
from measures which positively tended to frighten away what- 
ever private investment capital might otherwise be available. 

But this was another instance where Western logic failed to 
command the assent of those to whom it was addressed. The 
underdeveloped countries, while insisting on the right to assert 
their “independence” by curbing the activities of foreign enter- 
prises on their soil, remained deeply conscious of their need for 
modernization and development and could not free themselves 
from their obsession with the idea of some new and improved 
“Marshall Plan” which would quickly and painlessly raise them 
to the level of the advanced countries. Each meeting of the As- 
sembly witnessed a fresh variation on this theme. In 1951 it 
took the form of a proposal for an international development 
fund, embodying suggestions from Burma, Chile, Cuba, Egypt, 
and Yugoslavia, which would provide “grants-in-aid and. . . 
low-interest, long-term loans’ to underdeveloped countries. De- 
spite urgent warnings from the United States and other indus- 
trialized countries that the project was unrealistic and could 
only arouse false hopes, it was approved by a committee vote of 
28 to 20, with nine abstentions—another clear-cut rebuff to the 
United States and its partners.* 

But perhaps the most instructive manifestation of this cleav- 
age within the non-Communist world, since it concerned gen- 
eral principles rather than particular issues, was the continuing 
debate on human rights which annually engaged the attention 
of the Human Rights Commission, the Economic and Social 
Council, and the General Assembly. Here, again, there was a 
basic difference between the views of the North American and 
European democracies and those of a large number of Arab, 
Asian, and Latin American states. In 1948 both groups had sub- 
scribed, almost without exception, to the broad principles em- 


* Resolution 520 (VI), approved by the Economic and Financial Committee on 
December 13 and by the full Assembly on January 12, 1952; the even heavier 


vote in the plenary session was 30-16-12, with the U.S. still opposed. For addi- 
tional background cf. pp. 242-247, above. 
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bodied in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. But the 
attempt to translate these principles into a binding international 
covenant had disclosed widely differing conceptions about the 
relationship between society and the individual and about their 
reciprocal rights and obligations. 

For the United States and most of the older democracies, the 
essential task of the United Nations was to pin down and gen- 
eralize the civil and political rights—freedom of speech, press, 
assembly, etc.—which formed so precious a part of the demo- 
cratic heritage. The “underprivileged” countries, many of which 
were accustomed to serious abridgment of civil and political 
rights in their domestic practice, did not contest the importance 
of this undertaking. Their attention, however, was focused else- 
where. What aroused their enthusiasm was the concept of so- 
called economic, social, and cultural rights, such as the right to 
work, to social security, to health, education, and cultural ac- 
tivity, which figured in Communist and some democratic con- 
stitutions but were incapable of legal enforcement and had little 
or no place in Anglo-Saxon constitutional traditions. It was in 
keeping with the spirit of this ‘‘revolt’”’ that the very countries 
which neglected their own resources while clamoring for large 
grants of investment capital also demanded the establishment 
of an economic and social millennium without troubling over- 
much about laying a firm foundation of individual freedom.® 

At the 1950 session of the Assembly the United States had 
lost its fight to exclude economic, social, and cultural rights 
from the proposed covenant, and the Human Rights Commis- 
sion had proceeded to redraft the document along the lines pre- 
5 Almost equally symptomatic in this respect was the running U.N. debate on 
freedom of information, in which various “underprivileged” nations insisted on 
restrictions of the liberty of the press, etc., which were unacceptable to the U.S. 
and other “advanced” countries. (The basic alignment was blurred but not 
broken by the fact that France here sided with the “underprivileged” majority 
while the U.S.S.R. frequently voted with the U.S.) A new Draft Convention on 
Freedom of Information, prepared in January-February 1951 at a special con- 
ference at Lake Success in which countries advocating restrictions held a ma- 
jority (U.N. Document A/AC.42/7, February 7, 1951), was temporarily buried 
at the 13th session of the Economic and Social Council in Geneva in August- 


September (cf. Department of State Bulletin, XXV, September 24, 1951, 504- 
509). 
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scribed by the majority. At the 1951 session this country (backed 
by a recommendation of the Economic and Social Council, in 
which the position of the “underprivileged” states was not so 
strong) urged the Assembly to reconsider its decision and at 
least put the economic, social, and cultural rights in a separate 
covenant. Apart from the inherent differences between the two 
categories of rights, the United States delegation was certain 
that no covenant guaranteeing economic, social, and cultural 
rights would be approved by the Senate, whose constitutional 
scruples had already been aroused by the more limited covenant 
Originally proposed.® 

Various other delegations, including those of India and Leba- 
non, appreciated the force of these considerations. Many of 
them, however, persisted in the view that the enjoyment of both 
types of rights was ‘interconnected and interdependent.” Rele- 
gation of economic, social, and cultural rights to a separate 
covenant, they feared, would imply that the Assembly consid- 
ered these latter of subordinate importance. Thus the United 
States was forced once again to try to overcome the opposition 
of friendly countries as well as the Soviet bloc. After what the 
State Department described as ‘‘a spirited 4-week debate,” * its 
position was upheld by the appropriate committee and, on the 
last day of the session, by the full Assembly.* But again the 
final vote was uncomfortably close: 27 in favor, 20 opposed, 
and three abstentions. 

Once again the significance of the encounter was to be gauged 
not by the formal outcome but by the deep-rooted difference of 
opinion it revealed. On other aspects of the human rights con- 
troversy, moreover, the United States was unable to claim even 
formal success. After endorsing the American position on the 
two covenants, the Assembly broke away again—on the initia- 
tive of the Arab-Asian bloc and the U.S.S.R., and over the oppo- 
sition of the United States and the colonial powers—by stipu- 
lating that one covenant or the other must include an article 


6 The United States in World Affairs, 1950, 392-393; Department of State Bul- 
letin, XXIV, June 25, 1951, 1003-1014; XXV, December 31, 1951, 1058-1066. 
1 Ibid., XXVI, January 28, 1952, 139. 

8 Resolution 543 (VI), adopted February 5, 1952. 
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flatly declaring that (1) “All peoples shall have the right of 
self-determination,” and (2) that states responsible for admin- 
istering non-self-governing territories “shall promote the reali- 
zation of that right in relation to the peoples of such terri- 
tories.” ® Defeated by only two votes was a further provision, 
submitted by Syria in language whose violence the U.S.S.R. 
itself could scarcely have exceeded, which indirectly accused 
the colonial powers of resorting to all kinds of hypocritical 
maneuvers, threats, and terrorism in order to frustrate the prin- 
ciple of the right of self-determination.”° 

In conjunction with the severe internal strains under which 
the Atlantic community itself was laboring as a result of the 
rearmament program and other factors, the prevalence of such 
hostile attitudes on the part of the Asian, African, and Latin 
American countries had disconcerting implications for the 
United States and for the future of the Atlantic coalition, which 
was, after all, strategically and economically dependent on the 
other continents. Recent developments suggested that the tide 
of protest might actually have begun to undermine the moral 
position of the Atlantic nations as a group and, more especially, 
the position of the United States as the key member of the 
Atlantic alliance and the leader of the global resistance to So- 
viet Communism. Sentiment in the outside world, apparently, 
was moving considerably faster than it was in the Atlantic and 
Commonwealth countries and especially in the United States 
itself. 

Soviet circles, which always attached extreme importance to 
the reactions of the “underprivileged” section of humanity, 
professed to feel no doubt whatever that such a development 
was taking place, and that the United States was losing ground 
both among its allies and in the world at large. Pravda even 
cited prominent Americans to substantiate this contention.” 


9 Resolution 545 (VI), adopted February 5, 1952, by a vote of 42-7-5 with the 
U.S. opposed. 

U.N. Document A/2112, February 3, 1952, Resolution C (2), p. 54, ap- 
proved in committee session by 20-16-15 (sbid., 34) but defeated in plenary ses- 
sion by 19-21-9. 

11 Pravda, December 30 and 31, 1951, summarized in Current Digest of the 
Soviet Press, II, No. $2, February 9, 1952, 22-23. 
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Rather more noteworthy than the outpourings of the Stalinist 
propaganda machine was the evidence of John Foster Dulles, 
whose opportunities for discriminating observation had per- 
haps exceeded those of any other American in recent years. The 
United States, this witness declared early in 1952, “is today 
less liked, more isolated and more endangered than ever before 
in its history.” ? 

It was, of course, an obvious and wholly gratifying fact that 
the immediate peril to the United States in the winter of 1951- 
1952 was far less than it had been a year before, when world 
war had threatened to overtake a nation unsure of itself and its 
allies and materially unprepared for effective action. Since then, 
the progress of rearmament had begun to correct the world- 
wide imbalance of military power and bought additional time 
for the exercise of statesmanship. But the task of statesman- 
ship, judging by the temper of the two worlds, Communist and 
free, promised to be more difficult than ever before. 

How had this unwholesome situation come about, and what 
was to be done about it? Mr. Dulles had an explanation which 
commanded notice, if only because it suggested a reason for the 
success of his own diplomacy. 


The United States, he said, is developing vast military and eco- 
nomic strength. Many seem to feel that material power is all we 
need and that we can get what we want by coercion and imposi- 
tion rather than by finding policies which appeal to other peoples’ 
sense of what is right. 


Many in other countries are becoming fearful that the United 
States, which they knew and loved as the exponent of international 
righteousness, may have succumbed to the temptation of its new 
power. As a result many foreign peoples now shun intimacy with 
us which in earlier days they would have sought. That is the dan- 
ger signal we ought to heed.'* 


Whether or not one agreed with this diagnosis, no one any 
longer claimed that American foreign policy, taken as a whole, 
was closely attuned to the thinking of other non-Communist 


12 New York Times, April 15, 1952. 
18 New York Times, February 3, 1952. 
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nations. For some Americans this fact merely proved the futil- 
ity of the whole concept of internationalism, and the necessity 
of disengaging ourselves before irreparable damage was done. 
Others who believed it impossible to stake the American future 
on a completely independent course of action still inclined to 
discount the strength of the protest movement in Europe and 
the underdeveloped and colonial countries, and held that Amer- 
ican power would keep them sufficiently in line in any emer- 
gency. Only a minority ventured to suggest a reorientation of 
American policy which would align it more closely with what 
has here been called ‘‘the revolt of the underprivileged.” 

To whatever school of thought one belonged, certain things 
were clear. There was taking place in the world a widespread 
and powerful movement to do away with the structure of eco- 
nomic, social, and political relationships which had grown up 
during the nineteenth century and had in part survived the 
shock of two world wars. When due allowance was made for 
the inexperience and possible self-interest of some of its expo- 
nents, this discontent with existing conditions probably had a 
good deal of justification. Whether justified or not, it was 
growing rapidly and would continue to grow. This develop- 
ment had been foreseen, moreover, by the theorists in the Krem- 
lin. If the “advanced” nations proved as incapable of dealing 
with it as Moscow evidently expected, the Communists could 
be relied upon to take charge—as they had already done in 
China and Indochina, and were now trying to do in India and 
wherever else conditions were reaching a point of revolutionary 
ripeness. 

Thus, in the broadest sense, Americans faced a twofold prob- 
lem in their search for adjustment to mid-century conditions. 
On the one hand, they had to make sure that their relations 
with the Soviet world continued to be conducted in such a way 
as to avoid total war if possible, and to avoid an irremediable 
setback to the cause of freedom if war was after all chosen by 
the men in the Kremlin. To do this with assurance of success 
would require a more careful thinking out of the problems of 
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military and psychological attack and defense than had yet 
taken place. Some of the American delegates returning from 
Paris for the holidays described the impression created by their 
Soviet opposites as one of marked anxiety—of “being very de- 
fensive, and acting like cornered individuals.” * Cornered indi- 
viduals who wielded power as great as that of the Soviet Union 
would require careful handling for some time to come. 

Second, Americans would have to make sure that their policy 
toward the Communist states was adequately correlated with 
their endeavor to build “situations of strength” throughout the 
non-Soviet world. The Kremlin had never disguised its opinion 
that the outcome of the East-West struggle would ultimately 
depend less on the explosion of atomic bombs than on the fate 
of the vast and populous territories which, at the moment, were 
still beyond its reach. To keep them from gravitating sooner 
or later into the Soviet camp might require the United States to 
give even closer consideration than in the past to the varying 
needs, anxieties, and aspirations of the peoples for whom the 
trap was being spread. And, since conditions and attitudes in 
the non-Soviet world were largely governed by developments 
in United States-Soviet relations, this would be a further reason 
for handling the East-West problem with all the collective wis- 
dom of which this country was capable. 

All this would place great demands on the discernment and 
patience of the American people, who had repeatedly demon- 
strated their capacity for realistic and disinterested action but 
whose nerves had been sorely tried by the events of 1950-1951 
and who faced a further intellectual and emotional ordeal in 
the presidential campaign of 1952. That, of course, was the 
year when, if the hopes of the early postwar period had been 
better founded, European recovery was to have been complete 
and all other international problems neatly on the way to solu- 
tion. As 1952 approached, reflective Americans no longer talked 
much of specific target dates for the completion of their na- 
tional task. Realization was gradually dawning that no such date 


14 New York Times, December 24, 1951. 
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was going to arrive, because, in the final analysis, the task 
was nothing less than a part of man’s endless struggle to 


uphold the ideals and preserve the qualities that made him 
human. 
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BLoopy PRECEDENT, by Fleur Cowles. New York, Random House, 1952, 270 
p. (Past and present Argentine dictatorships.) 

THE PERON ERA, by Robert J. Alexander. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1951, 239 Pp. 

DEFENSE OF FREEDOM, by the Editors of La Prensa. New York, Day, 1952, 
315 Pp. 

REPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS MISSION OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO 
Bo.ivia. (U.N. Publication 1951.I1.B.5.) New York, 1951, 128 p. 

BRAZIL: Portrait of Half a Continent, edited by T. Lynn Smith and Alexander 
Marchant. New York, Dryden, 1951, 466 p. 
Cute: An Outline of its Geography, Economics, and Politics, by Gilbert J. 
Butland. New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1951, 128 p. 
REPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS ECONOMIC COMMISSION TO CHILE 1949- 
1950. (U.N. Publication 1951.II.B.6.) New York, 1951, 38 p. 

Ecuapor: Constitutions and Caudillos, by George I. Blanksten. Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1951, 196 p. 

UrucGuay: South America’s First Welfare State, by George Pendle. New York, 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1952, 93 p. 

STUDIES IN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT . . . No. 2. URuGuaAy. Washington, Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development, March 1951, 95 Pp. 

PUBLIC FINANCE SURVEYS: VENEZUELA. (U.N. Publication 1951.XVI.2.) New 
York, U.N. Department of Economic Affairs, 1951, 87 p. 

THE ANTARCTIC PROBLEM, by E. W. Hunter Christie. New York, Macmillan, 
1951, 336 p. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF WORLD EVENTS 


JANUARY I—DECEMBER 31, I95I 


In any such general chronology as this the selection of events is bound to be 
somewhat arbitrary. Primary emphasis has been placed on including the most 
significant international agreements, statements of policy, changes of government, 
and general elections. In token of the growing interdependence of developments 
in all parts of the world, the attempt to group the entries in geographical or 
logical categories has been abandoned in favor of a straight chronological pres- 
entation; a system of simple cross references has been employed to facilitate the 
pursuit of particular topics which extend through several months. The reader 
who desires a more detailed chronology has a choice of several convenient com- 
pilations, among which mention may be made of the Chronology of International 
Events and Documents (London, Royal Institute of International Affairs, fort- 
nightly), Current Developments in United States Foreign Policy (Washington, 
Brookings Institution, monthly), and the chronologies included in Current His- 
tory (Philadelphia, Events Publishing Company, monthly) and in the World 
Almanac and Book of Facts (New York, New York World-Telegram and Sun, 
annual). 


January 1951 


1. Korea—The Communists begin a major offensive; U.N. forces abandon 
Seoul Jan. 4. 

2. Saudi Arabia—The Arabian-American Oil Company reveals an agreement to 
split profits 50-50 with the Saudi Arabian Government. 

3. U.S.—A Defense Mobilization Board and Defense Production Administra- 
tion are set up under Charles E. Wilson and William H. Harrison respec- 
tively. 

—Oct. 20. U.S.—The 82nd Congress holds its First Session. 

4-12. British Commonwealth—A conference of Commonwealth Prime Minis- 
ters is held in London. 

5. East-West Relations—British and French notes to the U.S.S.R. deny plotting 
German remilitarization. On Jan. 20 the U.S.S.R. again warns the U.K. and 
France against inclusion of Germany in NATO. (Cf. Feb. 25.) 

6. NATO—Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Allied Commander-designate, leaves 
for a tour of treaty nations. (Cf. Feb. 1, Apr. 2.) 

8. U.S.—President Truman emphasizes defense of Europe in his State of the 
Union message. 

U.S.—A resolution forbidding assignment of U.S. troops to Europe without 
congressional approval is introduced in the Senate. (Cf. Feb. 1, Apr. 4.) 
France—The National Assembly approves a bill to provide 20 divisions for 
European defense by 1953. 
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II. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 


19. 


23. 


24. 


26. 


29. 
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Iran—Cancellation of a contract with U.S. advisers on the seven-year devel- 
opment plan is announced. 

Nepal—Restoration as a constitutional monarch of King Tribhubana Bir 
Bikram, who fled in Nov. 1950, is announced together with liberalization 
of the government to include popular representatives. (Cf. Nov. 16.) 
China—Resumption of U.S. military shipments to Chiang Kai-shek is con- 
firmed by the State Department. (Cf. Apr. 20.) 

East-West Trade—The U.S., U.K., and France sharply restrict shipments of 
strategic materials to the U.S.S.R. 

Raw Materials—The U.S., U.K., and France agree to set up international 
commodity groups for scarce materials. (Cf. Feb. 26.) 

Korea—The Political Committee of the U.N. General Assembly approves a 
five-point truce and conference plan. The Chinese Communists reject the 
plan Jan. 17. 

Germany—Chancellor Konrad Adenauer sets five conditions for rearmament. 
U.S.—The President submits a 1951-52 budget of $71.6 billion, of which 
69 percent is for defense and foreign aid. 

Germany—Chancellor Adenauer in a communication to East German Premier 
Otto Grotewohl rejects the latter's unification proposals and sets conditions 
for all-German elections. (Cf. Mar. 9.) 

Korea—After a conference between Gen. MacArthur and members of the 
U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff it is stated that U.N. forces will remain in Korea. 
Hungary—Travel by U.S. diplomats is curtailed. The U.S. retaliates with 
similar restrictions on Jan. 29. 

Korea—A Senate resolution demands passage by the U.N. General Assembly 
of a resolution declaring Communist China an aggressor in Korea. (Cf. 
Feb. 1.) 

East-West Relations—The U.S., U.K., and France, replying to Soviet notes 
received Dec. 31, 1950, ask what questions the U.S.S.R. would be prepared 
to discuss at a meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers on Germany. 
(Cf. Feb. 5.) 

Netherlands—The cabinet of Willem Drees resigns after parliamentary de- 
feat of Foreign Minister Dirk Stikkers’ proposal to share control of Western 
New Guinea with Indonesia. (Cf. Mar. 14.) 

Argentina—The newspaper La Prensa is forced to suspend publication by 
the government-controlled newsvendors union. (Cf. Feb. 27.) 

U.K.—A three-year rearmament program costing £4.7 billion is outlined by 
Prime Minister Clement R. Attlee. 


30—Mar. 16. U.N.—The Eighth Regular Session of the Trusteeship Council is 


Si. 


held at Lake Success. (Cf. June 5.) 

U.S.-France—Premier René Pleven and President Truman announce identity 
of views in a joint statement issued in Washington. 

Germany—U.S. occupation authorities commute the death sentences of 21 
Nazi war criminals. 


Brazil—Getulio Vargas is sworn in as president. 


February 1951 


. U.S.—Gen. Eisenhower asks Congress not to set a limit on troops for 
Europe. (Cf. Feb. 15.) 

Korea—The U.N. General Assembly adopts by a vote of 44-7-8 the U‘S. 
resolution declaring Communist China an aggressor in Korea. 

. Arab League—The Council ends its session in Cairo with signature of a col- 
lective security pact. 
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5. East-West Relations—The U.S.S.R. in notes to the U.S., U.K., and France 
clarifies its stand on questions to be discussed at a four-power conference on 
Germany. In answer Feb. 19, the Western powers propose a meeting of 
deputies Mar. 5 to draw up an agenda. (Cf. Mar. 1.) 

European Army—Secretary of State Dean Acheson pledges support of the 
French plan for a European army. 
Canada—A $5 billion, three-year defense program is announced. 

7. U.N.—A special committee meeting in New York since Jan. 15 completes 
work on a draft treaty on Freedom of Information. 

12-20. Colombo Plan—A conference of 14 nations meets in Colombo to dis- 
cuss financing of economic development in South and Southeast Asia. (Cf. 
July 1.) 

14. Yugoslavia—Secretary Acheson quotes a statement by President Truman 
warning against an attack on Yugoslavia. 

Israel—The cabinet of Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion resigns, but re- 
mains in office until elections. (Cf. July 30.) 

15. U.S.—Defense Secretary George C. Marshall discloses that four U.S. divi- 
sions will be sent to reinforce two already in Europe. (Cf. May 27.) 
European Army—A Conference on a European Army meets in Paris; on 
Feb. 22 it is decided that a steering committee of the five fully participating 
members will consider terms of reference and the agenda of military and 
political subcommittees to be set up. (Cf. July 24.) 

16. U.S.S.R.—Premier J. V. Stalin sharply criticizes the U.S. and the U.N. in 
a Pravda interview but states that war is not inevitable. 

17. Yugoslavia—Premier Marshal Tito states that Yugoslavia will resist aggres- 
sion anywhere in Europe if it threatens Yugoslav independence. 

18. Indochina—A new cabinet is formed in Vietnam under Tran Van Huu, 
which takes office Mar. 3. 

20—Mar. 21. U.N.—The Economic and Social Council holds its Twelfth Session 
at Santiago. (Cf. July 30.) 

21-25. World Peace Council—The World Peace Council holds its first conference 
in Berlin and demands a nonaggression pact among the great powers. (Cf. 
Nov. 1.) 

25. East-West Relations—In answer to a U.K. note of Feb. 17 blaming the 
U.S.S.R. for unfriendly acts, the U.S.S.R. replies that its armed forces are 
less than half those of the Western powers. 

26. Raw Materials—An International Materials Conference is inaugurated with 
12-country talks in Washington. 

27. Czechoslovakia—The arrest of Foreign Minister Vladimir Clementis and his 
confession of espionage and conspiracy to overthrow the government are 
announced. 

Argentina—Unhindered by police, thugs molest La Prensa as an attempt is 
made to begin publishing it again. (Cf. Mar. 16.) 

28. France—Premier René Pleven’s cabinet resigns in anticipation of defeat on 
an electoral reform bill. (Cf. Mar. 10.) 

—Mar. 7. U.N.—The Seventh Session of the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East meets in Lahore, Pakistan. 


March 1951 


1. East-West Relations—The U.S.S.R. agrees to a deputies’ meeting Mar. 5. 
Uruguay—Andres Martinez Trueba is inducted as President. 

5. U.N.—The Collective Measures Committee holds its inaugural session in 
New York. 
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s—June 21. Council of Foreign Ministers—Deputies of the Big Four Foreign 


10. 


II. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


19. 


24. 


Ministers confer in Paris on an agenda for a four-power meeting. (Cf. 
Mar. 30.) 


. Germany—The Western powers announce a revision of the Occupation 


Statute giving wide new powers to the government of the German Federal 
Republic. (Cf. Apr. 3.) 


. U.S.S.R.—A new budget is announced carrying the largest military appro- 


priation since the war. 
Iran—Premier General Ali Razmara is slain by a religious fanatic. Hussein 
Ala is confirmed as Premier on Mar. 12. (Cf. Apr. 29.) 


. U.K.—Ernest Bevin resigns as Foreign Secretary; Herbert Morrison succeeds 


him. 

Germany—The Bonn government outlines principles for German “unity in 
freedom” for discussion at any future four-power conference. 

Pakistan—A military plot is foiled with the arrest of the army chief of staff 
and other conspirators. 

France—Henri Queuille forms a new coalition cabinet. (Cf. July 10.) 
Czechoslovakia—Archbishop Joseph Beran is banished from Prague. 
U.S.—President Truman signs a $2 billion naval construction law. 
U.S.—The International Development Advisory Board recommends a $2 
billion development program and the establishment of an Overseas Economic 
Administration. 

Netherlands—Dr. Willem Drees forms a new coalition cabinet retaining 
Dirk Stikker as Foreign Minister. 

Guatemala—Jacobo Arbenz Guzman is installed as President. 

U.N.—The Peace Observation Commission holds its inaugural session in 
New York. 

Argentina—Congressional approval of the seizure of La Prensa is voted; 
the government takes possession Mar. 20. 

Schuman Plan—Six governments initial the draft treaty to set up the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community. (Cf. Apr. 18.) 

Korea—Gen. Douglas MacArthur publicly offers to meet the Communist 
commander in the field for armistice negotiations. 

Argentina—President Juan D. Perén claims that Argentina has discovered 
an improved atomic process. 


26—Apr. 7. Organization of American States—The Fourth Meeting of Consulta- 


27. 


29. 


30. 


tion of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics is held 
in Washington. 

Canada—The U.S. and Canada conclude an agreement on joint civil defense 
planning. 

France—President Vincent Auriol and President Truman exchange peace 
and unity pledges in Washington. President Auriol addresses Congress 
Apr. 2. 

Council of Foreign Ministers—Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister A. A. Gro- 
myko in Paris raises questions concerning NATO, U.S. bases in Europe, 
fascism in Germany and Austria, and peace treaties with the Soviet satellites. 
(Cf. May 31.) 

Kashmir—The U.N. Security Council votes to appoint a U.N. representative 
to effect the demilitarization of Jammu and Kashmir after consultation with 
the governments of India and Pakistan. Dr. Frank P. Graham of the USS. is 
appointed Apr. 30. (Cf. May 29.) 











Io. 


16. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 
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April 1951 


. NATO—Gen. Eisenhower is formally installed as Supreme Allied Com- 


mander, Europe. 


. Germany—A relaxation of economic controls in Western Germany is an- 


nounced by the Allied High Commission. (Cf. May 10.) 


. U.S—A Senate resolution approving the dispatch of four divisions to 


Europe is adopted by a vote of 69-21. 


. Palestine—Syria appeals to the U.N. Security Council following a Syrian- 


Israeli border clash. (Cf. May 8.) 

Far East—Gen. MacArthur is relieved by President Truman of all his com- 
mands and is succeeded by Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway. (Cf. Apr. 19.) 
U.S.S.R.—Successful completion of the Fourth Five-Year Plan ahead of 
schedule is announced. 

Yugoslavia—President Truman announces that $29 million in military assis- 
tance funds has been set aside for Yugoslavia. (Cf. June 14.) 


. Schuman Plan—The treaty establishing the European Coal and Steel Com- 


munity is signed in Paris. 
Portugal—President Marshal Antonio Oscar Fragoso de Carmona dies; 


Premier Antonio de Oliveira Salazar automatically becomes temporary Presi- 
dent. (Cf. July 22.) 


. U.S.—Gen. MacArthur presents his views on the Far East before a joint 


meeting of Congress. (Cf. May 3.) 

China—Washington reveals that the National Government will receive 
increased U.S. arms and the assistance of a military advisory group. (Cf. 
May 18.) 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade—The Fifth Session of the con- 
tracting parties, which began at Torquay Sept. 28, 1950, is concluded. (Cf. 
May 8, Sept. 17.) 

U.K.—Minister of Health Aneurin Bevan resigns in protest against the 
rearmament budget. 

Colombia—A treaty of friendship, commerce, and navigation with the U.S. 
is signed in Washington. 

Czechoslovakia—The arrest of William N. Oatis, American chief of the 
Associated Press bureau, is disclosed. (Cf. July 4.) 

Greenland—A U.S.-Danish agreement for the defense of Greenland is 
signed. 

Hungary—Robert A. Vogeler, U.S. businessman arrested Nov. 18, 1949, is 
released in consideration of specific diplomatic concessions by the U.S. 
Australia—The Liberal and Country party coalition is victorious in general 
elections; Robert G. Menzies remains as Prime Minister. 

Iran—Dr. Mohammad Mosaddeq becomes Premier, Hussein Ala having 
resigned Apr. 27. On Apr. 30 the Senate completes action on nationalization 
of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. (Cf. May 8.) 

U.S.—The $60.7 billion defense budget for 1951-52 sets an armed force of 
about 3.5 million, a navy of 1,161 ships, and an air force of 95 wings. 
(Cf. Oct. 18.) 

Germany—Elections in the state of Rhineland-Palatinate reduce the strength 
of the Christian Democratic Union while increasing that of the minority 
Social Democratic party. 


May 1951 


. Canada—Agreement with the U.S. on the status of U.S.-leased bases in 


Newfoundland is announced. 
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Nicaragua—General Anastasio Somoza is inaugurated as President. 
Japan—The Supreme Allied Commander authorizes Japan to review legis- 
lation promulgated under the occupation. 

2-4. Council of Europe—The Committee of Ministers holds its Eighth Ses- 
sion. Western Germany is elevated to full membership May 2. 

3-June 25. U.S.—The Senate Armed Services and Foreign Relations Com- 
mittees hold hearings on the dismissal of Gen MacArthur and on the 
military situation in the Far East. (Cf. June 27.) 

4. Ireland—Prime Minister John A. Costello's cabinet resigns. New elections 
May 30 give a majority to the Fianna Fail party. (Cf. June 13.) 

5. NATO—Reorganization of the civilian structure of NATO is announced by 
the Council Deputies. 

-15. Council of Europe—The Consultative Assembly holds the first part of its 
Third Session. (Cf. Nov. 19 and 26.) 

6. Germany—Elections in Lower Saxony register gains for the neo-Nazi So- 
cialist Reich party. (Cf. May 27.) 

7. Iceland—U.S. forces are landed to assist in Iceland’s defense. 

Japan—A Soviet note to the U.S. renews the demand for a meeting of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers, including Communist China, to discuss a 
Japanese peace treaty. The U.S. rejects the proposal May 19. (Cf. June 1o.) 

8. U.S.—Tariff cuts on 1,325 items with 17 countries under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade are announced. 

Palestine—The U.N. Security Council calls for a halt in the Israeli-Syrian 
border fighting. On May 18 it approves a resolution calling for the sus- 
pension of certain Israeli drainage operations. (Cf. May 23.) 

Iran—The Anglo-Iranian Oil Company asks Iran for arbitration on the 
legality of its nationalization; Iran refuses May 20. (Cf. May 26.) 

10. Germany—The Allied High Commissioners begin negotiations with the 
Bonn government on the replacement of the Occupation Statute. (Cf. Nov. 
22.) 

Panama—President Arnulfo Arias is deposed and arrested; Alcibiades 
Arosemena succeeds him. 

16. Bolivia—A military junta headed by Gen. Hugo Ballivian takes power and 
President Mamerto Urriolagoitia resigns, as the sequel to a presidential 
election on May 6 in which Victor Paz Estenssoro of the National Revolu- 
tionary Movement (M.N.R.) gained a plurality but not a majority. 

18. Korea—The U.N. General Assembly adopts a resolution calling for an arms 
embargo against Communist China, a step previously urged by both houses 
of the U.S. Congress in resolutions unanimously adopted May 15. 
China—U.S. Assistant Secretary of State Dean Rusk publicly promises in- 
creasing aid to the National Government. 

21. Czechoslovakia in a note to the U.S. protests against the broadcasts of Radio 
Free Europe and alleged espionage activities; the protest is rejected June 20. 
(Cf. June 2.) 

23. Palestine—Six Israelis are killed in a frontier clash with Jordan. (Cf. July 
II.) 

Tibet—An agreement with Communist China for the “peaceful liberation” 
of Tibet is announced May 27. 

24. France—The National Assembly is dissolved preparatory to general elec- 
tions. (Cf. June 17.) 

25. U.S.—The Atomic Energy Commission and the Defense Department an- 
nounce successful completion of new tests which gave information on ther- 
monuclear reactions and the hydrogen bomb. 
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Germany—The U.S., U.K., and France establish a Tripartite Commission 
on German Debts. 

26. Iran—The U.K. refers the oil nationalization dispute to the International 
Court of Justice; the U.S. for the second time admonishes Iran and urges 
a negotiated settlement. (Cf. July 5.) 

27. Germany—The U.S. Fourth Infantry division arrives to strengthen U.S. 
defense forces in Europe. (Cf. Dec. 8.) 
Austria—Gen. Theodor K6rner, Socialist, is elected President in a run-off 
election, the previous election on May 6 having failed to give any candidate 
a majority. (Cf. June 21.) 

28—-June 16. U.N.—The Economic Commission for Latin America holds its 
Fourth Session in Mexico City. 

29. Saar—The Bonn government protests French moves in a note to the Allied 
High Commission. (Cf. Aug. 3.) 
Kashmir—The U.N. Security Council warns India against allowing actions 
by Kashmir authorities to prejudice the future of the state. (Cf. Nov. 10.) 

30. Greece—Field Marshal Alexander Papagos resigns as Commander-in-Chief 
of the armed forces; King Paul assumes temporary command. 

31. East-West Relations—The U.S., U.K., and France in notes to the U.S.S.R. 
propose a meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers in Washington July 
23. On June 4, the U.S.S.R. agrees but attaches unacceptable conditions. 
(Cf. June 15.) 


June 1951 


2. U.S.—President Truman urges elimination of the “Kem amendment’’ on 
East-West trade in signing a supplemental appropriation bill. On June 15 
the National Security Council suspends operation of the amendment for 90 
days. (Cf. Oct. 26.) 

Czechoslovakia—The U.S. bans travel by Americans to Czechoslovakia. 

3. Luxembourg—Elections are held and the governing coalition of Christian 
Democrats and Liberals is returned to power. (Cf. July 2.) 

—5. Germany—A “‘peace’”’ plebiscite and vote against rearmament take place 
throughout Eastern Germany. 

—10. Italy—Anti-Communist coalitions are generally victorious in local and 
provincial elections. 

5—July 30. U.N.—The Trusteeship Council holds its Ninth Session at Flushing 
Meadow. 

7. Lebanon—The cabinet of Premier Abdallah al-Yafi is confirmed, replacing 
the caretaker cabinet of Husayn al-‘Uwayni, which resigned June 5 after 
having supervised the Apr. 14 elections. 

Korea—U.S. Secretary of State Dean Acheson says an armistice at the 
38th parallel would realize the U.N. military objective. 

10. Japan—A Soviet note to the U.S., U.K., France, and Communist China 
submits modified proposals for the drafting of a peace treaty. The U‘S. 
rejects the note July 9. (Cf. June 14.) 

13. Ireland—Eamon de Valera is elected Prime Minister by the new parliament. 
Colombia—The International Court of Justice rules that Colombia is not 
obligated to surrender Victor Haya de la Torre of Peru but that the asylum 
should be terminated. 

14. Yugoslavia—The U.S., U.K., and France announce that they are conferring 
on substantial economic aid to Yugoslavia to cover the latter’s trade deficit. 
Japan—The U.S. and U.K. announce agreement on the text of a draft peace 
treaty. (Cf. July 12.) 
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15. 


16. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


26. 


27 


-19. Iran—Unsuccessful talks are held by Iranian and oil company officials. 
(Cf. June 26.) 

East-West Relations—The U.S., U.K., and France renew their invitation to 
the U.S.S.R. to a four-power meeting in Washington. On June 21 they 
break off the preliminary discussions in Paris. 

India—President Truman signs the $190 million India Emergency Food Aid 
Act. 

U.S.—President Truman signs a 2-year extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. (Cf. Aug. 1.) 

Organization of American States—President Truman signs the instrument of 
ratification of the Bogota charter, which enters into effect Dec. 13 with the 
signature of Colombia. 


. France—Elections to the National Assembly produce the following results: 
Party % of Popular Vote Assembly Seats 
Communists 26.5 103 
Rally of the French People 21.7 118 
Socialists 14.5 104 
Independents, Peasants, and others 13.5 121 
Popular Republicans 22.3 85 
Radical Socialists 11.5 94 


NATO—U:S. Admiral Robert B. Carney is appointed Commander-in-Chief, 
Allied Forces in Southern Europe. 

Saudi Arabia—Agreements with the U.S. are signed giving the U.S. use of 
Dhahran airfield for five years and providing military training assistance 
for Saudi Arabia. 

—July 11. U.N.—The Sixth General Conference of UNESCO is held in 
Paris. 

U.S.—President Truman signs the Universal Military Training and Service 
Law. 

NATO—The 12 NATO members sign an agreement on the status of their 
armed forces in each other's countries. 

U.S.—A Psychological Strategy Board is established with Gordon Gray as 
chief administrator. 

Austria—Gen. Theodor Kérner is inaugurated as President. 

Korea—The U.S. requests additional contributions of ground forces by 
U.N. members; the U.N. transmits the request to 39 nations on June 23. 
-26. British Commonwealth—Problems of Middle East defense are discussed 
at a conference of Commonwealth defense ministers in London. 
Ecuador—President Galo Plaza Lasso and President Truman issue a joint 
declaration of solidarity in Washington. 

Korea—A cease-fire and withdrawal from the 38th parallel are suggested in 
a broadcast by Soviet U.N. delegate Yakov A. Malik. Soviet views are 
further developed by Deputy Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko in conversa- 
tion with U.S. Ambassador Alan G. Kirk on June 27. (Cf. June 29.) 
East-West Relations—A declaration of American friendship for the Soviet 
people, adopted by the Senate June 18, is approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. President Truman transmits it to Soviet President N. M. Shvernik 
on July 6. (Cf. Aug. 6.) 

Iran—The U.K. dispatches a cruiser to the Persian Gulf and recalls its 
tankers from Abadan. (Cf. July 5.) 


. U.S.—Following their hearings in the MacArthur case, the Senate Armed 


Services and Foreign Relations committees adopt a statement affirming basic 











28. 


29. 


10. 


14. 
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unity in the U.S. and warning the U.S.S.R. not to count on disunity. (Cf. 
Aug. 19.) 

U.S.—The President signs a law extending the Displaced Persons Act. 
Hungary—Archbishop Josef Groesz is sentenced to 15 years imprisonment 
after conviction on charges of preparing an armed uprising. 
Czechoslovakia releases two lost NATO pilots held since June 16. 
Korea—Gen. Ridgway officially proposes armistice talks in a broadcast di- 
rected to the enemy commander. (Cf. July 10.) 

Thailand—Premier Pibul Songgram is taken captive by naval officers in a 
short-lived revolt. (Cf. Nov. 29.) 


July 1951 


. Greece—The cabinet of Sophocles Venizelos resigns; a new Liberal cabinet 


under Venizelos receives a vote of confidence on July 6. (Cf. July 28.) 
British Commonwealth—The Colombo Plan for South and Southeast Asia 
formally goes into effect. 


. U.S.-U.S.S.R.—The U.S. requests the U.S.S.R. to reply to earlier communi- 


cations requesting settlement of the latter's wartime lend-lease obligations. 
(Cf. Aug. 21.) 

Luxembourg—A new cabinet is formed by Pierre Dupong. 
Finland—Parliamentry elections result in gains for the Social Democrats but 
no new government is formed pending the convening of the Diet in the 
fall. (Cf. Sept. 20.) 

Hungary demands that the U.S. recall three legation aides and suspend 
most activities of the U.S. Information Service. On July 15 the U.S. ousts 
two of the Hungarian legation members in Washington. 


. Western Europe—Gen. Eisenhower strongly urges European unity in an 


address in London. 


zechoslovakia—William N. Oatis, on trial since July 2 on espionage 
charges, is sentenced to 10 years imprisonment. 


. Iran—The International Court recommends, 10-2, that Iran provisionally 


restore the previous status quo in the oil industry. The U.K. accepts but 
Iran rejects the decision July 6. (Cf. July 9.) 


. Germany—The U.K., France, Italy and other countries act to end the state 


of war. (Cf. Oct. 19.) 

Iran—President Truman appeals to Dr. Mosaddeq to accept the Inter- 
national Court decision and offers the assistance of W. Averell Harriman, 
who arrives July 15. (Cf. Aug. 6.) 

France—The cabinet of Henri Queuille resigns. (Cf. Aug. 11.) 


Korea—Armistice delegates meet at Kaesong. A truce agenda is agreed upon 
July 26. (Cf. Aug. 23.) 


. Egypt—The U.K. protests the detention of a steamship by Egypt; on July 12 


Israel complains to the Security Council of Egyptian restrictions on Suez 
Canal shipping. (Cf. Sept. 1.) 


. Morocco—A U.S.-French agreement for the development of five U.S. air 


bases in Morocco is announced. 

Pacific Pact—A mutual security pact is initialed in Washington by Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and the U.S. (Cf. Sept. 1.) 

Japan—The U‘S. and U.K. release the draft text of the proposed Japanese 
peace treaty. (Cf. Aug. 15.) 

U.S.S.R.—The first issue of News magazine urges friendship between the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S. and U.K. 
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15. 


16. 


"ye 


20. 


22. 


4. 


27. 


28. 


30. 


31. 


Italy—The government of Alcide De Gasperi resigns; De Gasperi forms a 
new coalition cabinet (his seventh) on July 26 and replaces Count Carlo 
Sforza as Foreign Minister. 

India and Pakistan—Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan of Pakistan protests 
Indian border mobilizations. Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru replies July 
16 that they are defensive. (Cf. Aug. 11.) 

Belgium—King Leopold III abdicates. His son Baudoin takes the oath as 
King July 17. 

Italy formally asks the U.S., U.K., and France to modify its peace treaty. 
(Cf. Sept. 26.) 


. Spain—Commenting on a visit of Admiral Forrest P. Sherman to Madrid, 


President Truman states that U.S. policy toward Spain has been modified on 
advice of the Defense Department. In Madrid, the cabinet is reconstituted. 
Jordan—King Abdallah is assassinated in Jerusalem; on July 25, the cabinet 
of Samir al-Rifa‘i is replaced by a new one under Tawfiq Abu al-Huda. 
(Cf. Sept. 6.) 
U.S.—Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, Chief of Naval Operations, dies in 
Naples. On Aug. 1, Admiral William M. Fechteler is named to succeed 
him. 
Portugal—General Francisco Higino Craveiro Lopes is elected president, 
unopposed. 
Soviet Bloc—Soviet Deputy Prime Minister V. M. Molotov denounces the 
West and Tito in a speech in Warsaw. 
European Army—An interim report of the European army conference calls 
for a 50-year treaty and a pooling of the military resources of the partici- 
pating states. (Cf. Nov. 7.) 
Hungary—President Truman denounces the deportation of ‘middle-class’ 
elements from Budapest. 
Greece—The cabinet of Sophocles Venizelos resigns; Venizelos forms a new 
“caretaker” government July 30. (Cf. Sept. 9.) 
U.N.—A 12-nation pact on the status of refugees is signed following a 
special conference in Geneva on July 2-25. The U.S. declines to accede. 
Western Europe—The U.S. Economic Cooperation Administration suspends 
aid to Sweden and Portugal as no longer needed. 
Egypt—British Foreign Secretary Herbert Morrison expounds the U.K.'s 
position in its controversy with Egypt. (Cf. Aug. 6.) 
Israel—The coalition headed by Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion is vic- 
torious in Israel’s first parliamentry elections. (Cf. Oct. 7.) 
—Sept. 17. U.N.—The Economic and Social Council holds its Thirteenth 
Session at Geneva. 
U.S.—The President signs the amended Defense Production Act. 
East-West Relations—The Soviet newspaper Pravda prints a communication 
from British Foreign Secretary Herbert Morrison together with a lengthy 
reply. (Cf. Aug. 6.) 
Syria—The cabinet of Khalid al-‘Azm resigns. (Cf. Aug. 9.) 


August 1951 


. U.S.—President Truman, in accordance with the Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act (June 16), proclaims the cancellation of tariff concessions to 
countries under Soviet control. Subsequently the U.S. Treasury is notified 
of withdrawal of concessions from Bulgaria (Sept. 17), Czechoslovakia 
(Oct. 2), the U.S.S.R. and Poland (Nov. 23). Notice had also been sent 
to Rumania (June 27) and Hungary (July 5). 
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2. Germany—Trade between the Soviet and Western zones is halted as the 
interzonal trade agreement expires. (Cf. Sept. 20.) 

-—4. Council of Europe—The Committee of Ministers meets in Strasbourg. 

3. Saar—The Western powers reject the German protest of May 29 and 
repeat that the status of the Saar will be regulated as part of the peace 
settlement. 

Greece—A treaty of friendship, commerce, and navigation with the U.S. is 
signed in Athens. 

Poland—Nine ex-officers accused of spying for the West are sentenced to 
prison terms. 

5-19. Germany—A “peace” rally of the World Festival of Youth and Stu- 
dents for Peace is held in East Berlin. 

6. U.S.S.R.—Replying to the U.S. “friendship’’ resolution (cf. July 6), Presi- 
dent Shvernik sends a Presidium resolution denouncing U.S. “discrimina- 
tion” against the U.S.S.R. and asking a five-power peace pact. 
Egypt—Foreign Minister Salah al-Din says Morrison’s speech of July 30 
closed the door to negotiations and that the treaty with the U.K. will be 
abrogated. (Cf. Oct. 15.) 

-—22. Iran—A British Government mission headed by Richard Stokes holds 
unsuccessful talks with the Iranians with the participation of W. A. Harri- 
man. (Cf. Sept. 12.) 

9. Poland—The U.S. Information Service is ordered closed and the U‘S. 
closes the Polish information office in New York. Poland protests in a note 
of Aug. 14 to which the USS. replies Sept. 20. 

Syria—Hasan al-Hakim forms a new government. (Cf. Nov. 10.) 

11. France—René Pleven forms a cabinet with Robert Schuman as Foreign 

Minister, Georges Bidault as Defense Minister, and René Mayer as Minister 
of Economic and Financial Affairs. 
India—Prime Minister Nehru tells Parliament war may come over Kashmic. 
Ecuador charges border attacks by Peru. A series of border incidents re- 
sults in mediatory action by the U.S., Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, who 
urge nonrepetition Aug. 29. 

15. Japan—The final text of the proposed peace treaty is released by the U.S. 
and U.K. (Cf. Aug. 26.) 

18. U.S.-U.S.S.R—A note from the U.S.S.R. says the U.S. aggravates inter- 
national tension by canceling trade concessions. (Cf. Aug. 1.) 

19. U.S.—Eight Republican Senators who participated in the MacArthur hear- 
ings find catastrophe and desolate failure in U.S. Far Eastern policy. 

20. Spain—A U.S. military survey team leaves the U.S. for Spain. 

—29. U.N.—The Economic Commission for Europe sponsors an East-West 
trade conference at Geneva. 

—30. Organization of American States—The Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council meets in Panama. 

21. U.S.-U.S.S.R.—Negotiations for a lend-lease settlement are resumed in 
Washington but are suspended after a second meeting Aug. 24. (Cf. Dec. 
19.) 

23. Korea—The Communists break off negotiations after accusing the U.N. of 
bombing the conference area. (Cf. Sept. 6.) 

Czechoslovakia—The U.S. Senate approves a resolution (approved by the 
House Aug. 14) calling for severance of all commercial ties with Czechoslo- 
vakia until William N. Oatis is freed. 

Soviet Bloc—Marshal Kliment Voroshilov denounces the U.S. at a Com- 
munist celebration in Bucharest. 
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Israel—A treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation with the U.S. is 
signed in Washington. 

24. Indonesia—The Netherlands enters into negotiations with Indonesia for 
replacement of the Netherlands-Indonesian Union by a treaty. 

26. Japan—Correspondence between India and the U.S. concerning the former's 
nonparticipation in the forthcoming peace conference is released. (Cf. Sept. 
4.) 

29. U.N.—A special committee endorses the U.S. plan for the establishment of 
a single disarmament commission. (Cf. Nov. 7.) 
O.E.E.C.—The O.E.E.C. Council calls for a 25 percent increase in total 
production in Europe during the next five years. 

30. Germany—The Allied High Commission announces a further relaxation of 
industrial controls. 


Philippines—A mutual defense treaty with the U.S. is signed in Wash- 
ington. 


September 1951 


1. Egypt—The Security Council calls on Egypt to end its restrictions on Suez 
Canal shipping; Egypt indicates noncompliance. 

Pacific Pact—A mutual security treaty is signed by Australia, New Zealand, 
and the U.S. in San Francisco. 

New Zealand—Prime Minister Sidney George Holland’s National party 
retains its lead in general elections. 

2. China—Premier Stalin and Mao Tse-tung reaffirm their unity in an exchange 
of messages. 

4-8. Japan—The Conference for the Conclusion and Signature of the Treaty 
of Peace with Japan is held in San Francisco; 49 nations sign the treaty 
Sept. 8. Also signed Sept. 8 is a security treaty between Japan and the U.S. 
(Cf. Oct. 26.) 

6. Portugal—A U.S.-Portugese agreement for the use of base facilities in the 
Azores is concluded. 

Jordan—Amir Talal returns from abroad and is proclaimed King. 
Korea—Gen. Ridgway offers to renew negotiations at a new site; the offer is 
repeated Sept. 27. (Cf. Oct. 25.) 

7. Ethiopia—A treaty of amity and economic relations with the U.S. is signed 
in Addis Ababa. 

7, 8, 9. Indochina—The U.S. signs economic aid agreements with the three 
states of Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. (Cf. Sept. 23.) 

9. Greece—Parliamentary elections give a plurality to the Greek Rally of Mar- 
shal Alexander Papagos. The Venizelos government retains office tempo- 
rarily. (Cf. Oct. 27.) 

10-14. Western Foreign Ministers Conference—Dean Acheson, Herbert Mor- 
rison, and Robert Schuman confer in Washington. 

U.N.—The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the 
International Monetary Fund hold joint meetings in Washington. 

11. U.S.—Defense Secretary George C. Marshall resigns; Robert A. Lovett suc- 
ceeds him. 

12. Iran—An ultimatum to the U.K. is sent to Washington for transmittal; on 
Sept. 27 the Iranians occupy Abadan, and the U.K. appeals to the Security 
Council Sept. 28. (Cf. Oct. 1.) 

13-Nov. 21. Palestine—Unsuccessful Arab-Israeli conferences are held in Paris 
under the auspices of the U.N. Palestine Conciliation Commission. 
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14. Austria—The U.S., U.K., and France announce that they will persist in 
their efforts to conclude an Austrian state treaty. (Cf. Oct. 31.) 

15. Germany—East German Premier Grotewohl offers free secret elections to an 
all-German parliament. The offer is condemned as disruptive by Chancellor 
Adenauer Sept. 18, and on Sept. 27 the Federal Bundestag approves the 
Government's 14-point basis for all-German elections. (Cf. Oct. 4.) 

-20. NATO—The NATO Council holds its Seventh Session in Ottawa and 
recommends the inclusion of Greece and Turkey in NATO. (Cf. Oct. 15.) 

16. Colombia—The Conservatives win congressional elections boycotted by the 
Liberal party. 

17—Oct. 26. General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade—The Sixth Session of the 
contracting parties is held in Geneva. 

18. U.S.—Chairman Brian F. McMahon of the Joint Congressional Atomic En- 
ergy Committee suggests that expenditures on atomic development be in- 
creased from $1 billion to $6 billion in the next fiscal year. 

20. Germany—A new East-West trade agreement is signed. 

Finland—A new coalition cabinet is formed under Urho K. Kekkonen, 
Agrarian. 

22. Australia—The government's request for a constitutional amendment to out- 
law the Communist party is rejected in a national referendum. 

23. Indochina—Accelerated U.S. aid is promised as a result of the visit of High 
Commissioner Gen. Jean de Lattre de Tassigny to Washington. 

24-26. Italy—Premier Alcide De Gasperi visits Washington. 

-27. British Commonwealth—A Commonwealth raw materials conference is 
held in London. 

26. Italy—The U.S., U.K., and France issue a joint declaration favoring revi- 
sion of the Italian Peace Treaty. (Cf. Oct. 11.) 

27. South Africa—The U.N. ad hoc committee on South West Africa reports 
failure of its negotiations with the South African Government. (Cf. Nov. 16.) 

28. U.S.—The President signs a law authorizing a $5.8 billion military con- 
struction program. 

Canada—President Truman and Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent announce 
in Washington that Canada will build the St. Lawrence Seaway alone if 
the U.S. chooses not to participate. 

Argentina—Failure of a military insurrection is announced by the govern- 
ment. 

29. Sweden—A new coalition cabinet is formed by Social Democratic Prime 
Minister Tage F. Erlander. 


October 1951 


1. Denmark—A treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation with the U.S. 
is signed in Copenhagen. 
Iran—The U.N. Security Council begins consideration of the Iranian oil 
dispute; further discussion is deferred on Oct. 19 as the British resolution 
is unable to get a majority. (Cf. Oct. 3.) 
Bolivia—A five-year technical assistance agreement is signed with the U.N. 

2. U.S.—The Senate hears that an expansion of the Air Force to approxi- 
mately 140 groups has been approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

~-16. U.N.—The International Labor Organization sponsors a conference on 
European migration at Naples. 

3. U.N.—The Collective Measures Committee adopts a report on political, 
economic, and military measures available in cases of aggression. 
U.S.S.R.—Occurrence of another atomic bomb explosion in the U.S.S.R. is 
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revealed by the U.S. Premier Stalin confirms the information in a Pravda 
interview, Oct. 6. 

-4. Iran—The British complete the evacuation of Abadan. (Cf. Nov. 13.) 

4. Germany—Chancellor Adenauer requests the Allied High Commission to 
inform the U.N. of his government's desire for an international investigation 
of conditions affecting free all-German elections. The Commission replies 
affirmatively Oct. 15. (Cf. Nov. 5.) 

Morocco—The Arab League votes to bring the Moroccan issue before the 
U.N. (Cf. Dec. 13.) 

5. U.S.-U.S.S.R.—Ambassador Alan G. Kirk solicits Soviet cooperation in 
speeding the Korean truce negotiations. The U.S.S.R. replies negatively, 
Oct. 15. 

6. Malaya—British High Commissioner Sir Henry Gurney is assassinated by 
Communist guerrillas. 

7. Israel—Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion presents a new coalition cabinet. 
Libya—The Constitution of a United Kingdom of Libya is unanimously 
approved by a Libyan National Assembly. (Cf. Dec. 24.) 

-14. France—Cantonal elections show a trend to the Right. 

8-14. Central America—A conference of Central American Foreign Ministers 
meets in San Salvador and draws up a charter for an Organization of Cen- 
tral American States, which enters into force Dec. 14. 

9-18. U.N.—The Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East sponsors 
an Asian trade promotion conference at Singapore. 

10. U.S.—President Truman signs the $7.48 billion Mutual Security Act of 
1951 and nominates W. Averell Harriman as Director for Mutual Security. 
The $7.33 billion Mutual Security Appropriation Act is signed Oct. 31. 

11. Italy—Revision of the peace treaty will be accepted only if Italy leaves the 
North Atlantic Treaty and the Soviet satellite treaties are also revised, says 
the U.S.S.R. in reply to the Western declaration of Sept. 26. (Cf. Dec. 8.) 
Iraq announces that the U.K. has been approached with a view to treaty 
revision. 

13. Middle East—The U.S., U.K., France, and Turkey propose the establish- 
ment of an Allied Middle East Command with Egypt an equal partner; 
Egypt refuses Oct. 15. (Cf. Nov. 10.) 

15. NATO—A protocol on the admission of Greece and Turkey to NATO is 
released by the Council Deputies. 

Norway—The U.S.S.R. protests alleged military measures affecting Spits- 
bergen and Bear Islands. The protest is rejected Oct. 30 but a new protest 
is made Nov. 12. 

Egypt—Abrogation of the Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 1936 and the 1899 
agreements on the Sudan is approved by both houses of parliament. 

16. Pakistan—Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan is assassinated. Khwaja Nazi- 
muddin becomes Prime Minister Oct. 17 and Ghulam Muhammad replaces 
the latter as Governor General. 

18. U.S.—President Truman signs the $56.9 billion Defense Department appro- 
priation bill for 1951-52. 

19. France—The U.S.S.R. protests against French policies on rearmament of 
Germany, NATO, and the Schuman Plan. 

Germany—The state of war between the U.S. and Germany comes to an end 
under a congressional joint resolution and a presidential proclamation issued 
Oct. 24. 

Germany—The Allied High Commission announces the relinquishment of 
controls on German foreign trade. 
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22. Canada—The dispatch of 12,000 men to join the NATO forces in Europe 

is approved by Parliament. 
—Nov. 5. U.S.—A series of atomic test explosions is carried out at Las Vegas, 

Nev. 

25. U.K.—General elections give the Conservatives 321 seats and 48 percent of 
the popular vote to Labor’s 295 seats and 48.76 percent. The Liberals win 
6 seats, and Independents win 3. Winston Churchill and Anthony Eden 
become Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary respectively. 
India—Parliamentary elections begin in some districts, to continue until Feb. 
1952. 
Korea—Cease-fire negotiations are resumed at Panmunjom. (Cf. Nov. 27.) 

26. U.S.—The Battle Bill instituting new security controls in East-West trade 
is signed. 
Japan—The peace treaty and the security treaty with the U.S. are ratified by 
the lower house of the Diet; the House of Councillors follows suit, Nov. 
18. (Cf. Dec. 24.) 

27. Greece—A coalition cabinet under Gen. Nicholas Plastiras, Progressive, 
takes office. 

28. U.S.—The National Security Training Commission recommends six months’ 
continuous military training for all qualified men over 18. 

29. Indochina—The French Commissioner for Cambodia is assassinated. 

31. Schuman Plan—The Dutch lower house ratifies the treaty establishing a 
European Coal and Steel Community. (Cf. Dec. 13.) 
Austria renews its plea for a treaty in notes to the four occupying powers. 
(Cf. Dec. 28.) 
Colombia—President Laureano Gémez goes on sick leave; Minister of the 
Interior Roberto Urdaneta Arbelaez assumes temporary presidential powers 
Nov. 5. 


November 1951 


1-7. The World Peace Council holds its second conference in Vienna. 

2. China—Prime Minister Chou En-lai reaffirms Communist China’s foreign 
policy aims in a report to the national committee of the People’s Political 
Consultative Conference. 

3. Turkey—A Soviet note warns Turkey against joining NATO. Turkey re- 
jects the protest Nov. 12 and on Nov. 30 a second protest is sent by the 
U.S.S.R. 

4. Germany—East Germany President Wilhelm Pieck writes President Theo- 
dor Heuss asking all-German elections under four-power supervision. The 
proposal is rejected Nov. 7. 

5. U.S.—The resignation of Nelson A. Rockefeller as chairman of the Inter- 
national Development Advisory Board is accepted. 

U.N.—The Fifth Regular Session of the General Assembly, which opened 
in New York Sept. 19, 1950, is concluded in Paris. (Cf. Nov. 6.) 
Germany—The U.S., U.K., and France ask the U.N. General Assembly to 
consider sending an international commission to investigate conditions for 
free elections in Germany. The Assembly adds the item to its agenda, Nov. 
13. (Cf. Dec. 20.) 

6. Korea—A U.S. Navy plane is lost over the Sea of Japan and is claimed by 
the U.S.S.R. to have violated Soviet borders, according to announcements 
and correspondence released Nov. 24 and 28. 


—Feb. 5, 1952. U.N.—The Sixth Regular Session of the General Assembly 
is held in Paris. 
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7. U.S.—President Truman broadcasts a statement on the disarmament pro- 
posals being introduced by the U.S., U.K., and France in the U.N. General 
Assembly. (Cf. Dec. 19.) 

European Army—Agreement on a European army of 43 divisions and 500,000 
men is announced in Paris. (Cf. Dec. 30.) 

U.K.—Chancellor of the Exchequer R. A. Butler announces heavy cuts in 
the U.K. import program. 

10. Middle East—A statement of principles for the proposed Middle East Com- 
mand is issued by the U.S., U.K., France, and Turkey. (Cf. Nov. 21.) 
Syria—The government of Hasan al-Hakim resigns in a disagreement over 
the proposed Middle East Command. (Cf. Nov. 28.) 

Kashmir—The U.N. Security Council approves the demilitarization plan 
drawn up by U.N. representative Frank P. Graham and extends his assign- 
ment for six weeks. 

Indonesia protests reference to Western New Guinea as Netherlands terri- 
tory in proposed Dutch constitutional amendments as a violation of Indo- 
nesian sovereignty over the area. 

11. Argentina—President Juan D. Perén is reelected by 4.6 million votes out 
of a total of 6.9 million. 

12. Austria—The U.S., U.K., and France announce agreement with Austria to 
raise their legations mutually to embassies. 

13. Norway—Premier Einar Gerhardsen resigns and is succeeded by Oscar Torp. 
Iran—The U.S. State Department admits failure to find a basis for settle- 
ment in discussions with Dr. Mosaddeq, who arrived in Washington Oct. 
23. (Cf. Nov. 25.) 

Philippines—The opposition Nacionalista party gains in senatorial and pro- 
vincial elections. 

14. Yugoslavia—A military aid agreement with the US. is signed. 

Korea—The Communists have murdered 5,790 U.N. captives (including 
5,500 Americans) and 250,000 South Koreans, according to a military 
source in Pusan. Partial confirmation is offered by U.N. Headquarters on 
Nov. 20. (Cf. Dec. 18.) 

16. France announces a reduction in dollar imports. 

U.N.—The South African delegation begins a walkout in the General As- 
sembly in protest against decisions of the Trusteeship Committee on South 
West Africa. 

Nepal—The rule of the Rana family terminates with the formation of a 
democratic cabinet under M. P. Koirala, Nepali Congress party leader. 

18. Trieste—A Soviet note to the U.S., U.K., and France protests the continued 
occupation of Trieste and demands fulfillment of the Italian peace treaty 
provisions. The U.S. deprecates the protest Nov. 19. 

:9. Israel—Dr. Chaim Weizmann is reelected President by the Knesset and 
takes the oath Nov. 25. 

-23. Council of Europe—Representatives of the Consultative Assembly meet 
with U.S. congressmen at Strasbourg. 

-—Dec. 6. U.N.—The Food and Agriculture Organization holds its Sixth 
Plenary Conference in Rome. 

20. Hungary—lIt is announced that a U.S. military transport plane has disap- 
peared in the Yugoslav-Hungarian-Rumanian border area. (Cf. Dec. 2.) 

21. U.S.-U.S.S.R.—The U.S.S.R. demands the revocation of the Mutual Security 
Act, especially the provision on Soviet-bloc escapees and residents. The U.S. 
rejects the protest Dec. 19. (Cf. Nov. 22.) 

Middle East—The U.S.S.R. warns invitees against joining the proposed 
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Middle East Command, and on Nov. 24 sends protest notes to the sponsors. 
The protests are rejected Dec. 18 by the U.K. and France, and Dec. 19 by 
the U.S. 

U.S.—Raymond B. Allen is designated to head the Psychological Strategy 
Board following the resignation of Gordon Gray effective Dec. 31. 
U.N.—The U.S.S.R. asks the General Assembly to consider the U.S. Mutual 
Security Act. (Cf. Dec. 21.) 

Germany—The U.S., U.K., and French Foreign Ministers confer with Chan- 
cellor Adenauer in Paris on the proposed transfer of sovereignty. 


24-28. NATO—The NATO Council holds its Eighth Session in Rome. 


25. 


Iran—Dr. Mosaddeq obtains parliamentary approval for immediate national 
elections. 


26—Dec. 11. Council of Europe—The Consultative Assembly holds the second 


27. 


28. 


29. 


Il. 


part of its Third Session in Strasbourg. 

Czechoslovakia—Arrest of Vice Premier Rudolf Slansky and his indictment 
on espionage charges are announced. 

Korea—A provisional cease-fire line is ratified by both armistice delega- 
tions, which proceed to discuss other points on the armistice agenda. 
Syria—A cabinet is formed by Dr. Ma‘ruf al-Dawalibi but is overthrown 
next day by an army coup led by Col. Adib Shishakli. (Cf. Dec. 2.) 
Thailand—The overthrow of Premier Pibul Songgram by military leaders 
and his later reinstatement as head of a new anti-Communist government 
are disclosed. 


December 1951 


. Hungary—The U.S.S.R. assumes responsibility for the downing of a US. 


plane in Hungary on Nov. 20 as an alleged spy carrier. (Cf. Dec. 23.) 
Syria—Col. Shishakli assumes full powers and on Dec. 3 names Fawzi Silo 
as Premier. 


. Refugees—Establishment of a Provisional Intergovernmental Committee for 


the Movement of Migrants from Europe is decided at a 23-nation confer- 
ence in Brussels. 

Yugoslavia—Archbishop Aloysius Stepinac of Zagreb is conditionally freed 
after serving five years of his 1946 prison sentence. 


. U.K.—Prime Minister Winston Churchill outlines his government's posi- 


tion on foreign affairs in the House of Commons. 


. Italy—The U.N. General Assembly requests the Security Council to recon- 


sider Italy's admission to the U.N. On Dec. 19 the Security Council defers 
action. 

Balkans—The U.N. General Assembly decides to dissolve the Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans and establish a Balkan subcommission of the Peace 
Observation Commission. 


. Italy formally asks release from specified provisions of the peace treaty; U.S. 


agreement is given Dec. 21. 
Germany—The U.S. 7th Army of six divisions completes its build-up. 


. Germany—The states of South Baden, Wiirttemberg-Baden, and Wiirttem- 


berg-Hohenzollern vote for eventual union in a single southwest German 
state. 


Rumania charges that the U.S. dropped two parachute saboteurs in October; 
the U.S. denies the charge Dec. 20. 


. Morocco—The U.N. General Assembly defers debate, after bitter criticism 


of France and the U.S., by a vote of 28-23-7. 
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Schuman Plan—The French Assembly approves the treaty, 377-233. 
Egypt announces the recall of its ambassador to the U.K. 

14. Yugoslavia—The U.N. General Assembly adopts a resolution deprecating 
the hostile attitude, of the Soviet bloc toward Yugoslavia. 

-~17. NATO—The Temporary Council Committee meets in Paris to consider 
the problems of defense financing. 

15. Tunisia—France reaffirms its position on Tunisian autonomy in reply to a 
Tunisian communication of Oct. 31. 

16. Uruguay—Abolition of the presidency and establishment of a nine-man 
executive council is decided on in a national plebiscite. 

18. France-U.K.—Prime Ministers Churchill and Pleven in Paris issue a joint 
statement of support for European unity and the Schuman and European 
Army plans. 

Korea—In exchange of prisoner-of-war lists the Communists name 11,559 
prisoners, including 3,198 Americans; the U.N. Command lists 132,474 
North Korean and Chinese prisoners. 

19. U.S.-U.S.S.R—Two of the 672 lend-lease vessels whose return is sought by 
the U.S. are turned over to U.S. authorities in Germany. 

U.N.—The disarmament plan of the U.S., U.K., and France is approved in 
modified form by the General Assembly's Political and Security Committee 
by a vote of 44-5-10. 

20. U.N.—The General Assembly on the 19th ballot elects Greece to replace 
Yugoslavia as a nonpermanent member of the Security Council. 
Germany—The U.N. General Assembly approves a Western resolution for 
a commission to investigate conditions for free elections throughout Ger- 
many; the vote is 45-6-8. 

21. U.N.—The General Assembly recesses after the Political and Security Com- 
mittee rejects Soviet charges against the U.S. (cf. Nov. 22) and the plenary 
session approves a $48 million budget for 1952 and sets the U.S. contribu- 
tion at 36.9 percent. 

22. Greece—A new constitution is ratified by a narrow margin. 

23. U.S.—Technical Cooperation Administrator Henry G. Bennett and aides are 
killed in an air crash in Iran. 

Hungary—tThe four U.S. fliers forced down Nov. 20 are sentenced to $30,000 
fines or jail terms. They are released Dec. 28 as the U.S. pays the fines, 
closes two Hungarian consulates, and bans American travel to Hungary. 
Organization of American States—The Inter-American Peace Commission 
persuades representatives of Cuba and the Dominican Republic to liquidate 
their dispute over alleged attempts to subvert the Dominican government. 

24. Libya—King Idris I proclaims the independence of the United Kingdom of 
Libya; a cabinet is formed by Mahmud Bey Muntasir. 

Japan—Premier Shigeru Yoshida in a personal letter to John Foster Dulles 
pledges Japan to seek relations with Nationalist, not Communist China. 

28. Austria—A resumption of treaty negotiations by the Big Four Deputies is 
suggested by the U.S. representative. 

30. European Army—The foreign ministers of the six participating states an- 
nounce agreement on several disputed points. 

31. U.S.—The Mutual Security Agency takes over the functions of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration. 
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